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\.  ^t>  beauty  in  any  drt  ivithoui  va- 
riety.— There  mufif  thirefore,  in  d 
perfeSl  language^  be  a  great  varietj^ 
ef  founds.— TChe  variety  of  the  found 
in  the  termination  particularly  to  be 
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attended  to.-^DefeSl  of  the  ancient 
Perfian  language  in  this  refpe£i.^^ 

Dfipfl  (^the'laldgudig^s  of  (he  S(Hft^ 

Sea  in  point  of  variety  of  found. — A 

perfeH  language  muft  befiveet  in  the 

foundy  as  ivell  as  various^  but  not 

too  fweet  of  found.— The  barbarous 
languages  defedlve  in  thisy  being 
too  vocal, — The  vuuords  muji  not  be 
too  fhort.  —  37?^  Barbarous  languages 
'go  to^  (mother-  extreme. — The  found  ^f  . 
a  language  much  raijed  by  the  ufe  of 
diphthongs. — The  Barbarous  langua- 
ges  defeSiive  in  this.  —  The  difference 
of  fpirits  in  pronunciation  makes  an  a- 
greeable  variety. — This  the  Barbae 
rous  languages  have, — The  quantity 
offyllableSy  or  the  rhythm,  makes  a- 
nother  variety. — This  fame  of  the 
Barbarous  languages  have. — Of  the 
melody  of  language, -^Some  languages 
of  S.avage  nations  have  melody ^  ^ 

2.  Words  confidered  as  fignificant. — In 
a  language  of  art  there  muJl  be  of 
them  afufficient  number  to  exprefs  all 
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the  variety  of  things. -^—DefeSl  ofBar^ 
barons  languages  in  this  refpeSi."^ 
There  muji  not  be  a  redundancy^  any 
more  than  a  defeat  of  ivords. — This 

prevented  by  that  art  of  language  nve 
call  fledion. — In  this  the  Barbarous 
languages  very  defeSlive. — The  njoords 
of  the  languai^e  Jhould  convey  the 
meaning  fully  and  accurately^ — alfo 
nvithout  obfcurity  or  ambiguity. — In 
both  tbefe  articles  Barbarous  langua- 
ges are  defeSiive. — They  fupply  the^ 
defeSl  by  tones  of  the  voice. — Words^ 
that  have  a  connexion  in  their  mean-- 
ing9  conne^ed  together  in  their  found 
by  derivation  and  cbmpofition,— y/?^ 
Barbarous  languages  vuant  this  art. 
— The  vuant  ofvuordsfupplied  by  me- 
taphors and  other  trops. — In  this  the 
Barbarous  languages  are  not  deficit 
enty — but  mojl  deficient  of  all  infyn- 
tax. — Reafonsfor  this. — All  langua'- 
ges  fpoken  by  Barbarous  nations  not 
barbarous^  -  -  12 
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3.  Greater  variety  both  of  found  and 
fenfe   in   compqfition   than   in  Jingle 

ivords. — 'The  greater    variety    the 

greater  beauty y — alfo  the  greater  dif^ 

fculty. — The ,  vuonderful  variety   of 

,  compofttion  in  the  learned  languages^ 

Of  compojition  in  the  Barbarous  lan^ 

guages.* — There  muji  be  more  or  lefs 

of  the  art  (f  compofttion  among  fuch 

Barbarous  nations  as  hold  public  af 

fembliesy  and  therein  make  harangues. 

'—AJlory  to  that  purpofe^  23 

4,  jin  account  of  the  Greek  language.--^ 
This  the  mojl  perfeSi  language  the 
author  knows. — Its  refemblance  to 
the  Sanfcrit  language  of  India. — From 
thjc  Greek  language  the  author  has 
fQrmed  his  notion  ofnvhat  is  mojl  per- 
fefl  in  language. — Of  the  found  of 

the  Greek  language, ----More  founds  in 
it  than  ive  can  pronounce. — Voivels 
in  Homer  frequently  gaping  upon  oHd 

another. — Alfo  rhymes,  both  of  vet- 

fes  and  of  hemijiics. — The  vuords  in 

Greek  neither  too  fhort  nor  too  long^ 
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--^The  Jhorteft  'words  are  thofe  that 
occur  the  mojlfrequentlyyfuch  as  Con^ 

junHions  and  Prepofitions. — The  ter^ 
minations  of  the  Greek  ivords  mqfi 
various  and  mojl  pleafant  to  the  ear. 
"f^None  of  their  nvords  terminate  in 
mute  confonants. — Difference  of  fpi- 
rits  in  Greek. — This  /hould  not  be 
confounded  nvith  loud  and  low. — No 

fuch  difiinSiion  betnvixt  the  fyllables 
of  the  fame  word  in.Greek  or  Latin.     24 

5.  Of  the  mufic  of  the  Greek  language. 
—It  confifts^  like  other  mujic^  of  me- 
lody and  rhythm. — //  has  melody  in 

fucceffton^  and  may  be  conftdered  as 
having  muftc  in  parts. — Of  the  Ji/"- 

ference  betvoixt  the  melody  of  mufie 
and  that  of  fpeech. — Of  the  rhythm 
of  the  Greek  language^  and  the  beauty 
it  mujl  have  given  to  their  pronun-- 
ciations. — The  mufic  of  language  knovun 
even  among  fome  Barbarous  nations. 
t — The  northern  nations  of  Europe 
probably  got  their  language  from  na^ 

j^ions  who  fpoke  a  mujical  language ; 
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but  not  having  a  genius  for  mufic^ 
they  lofl  that  part  of  the  language. ^^ 
The  Greeks  a  n/ioft  muftcal  natiou^-^ 
got  the  elements  of  mujicfrom  Egypt ^ 
but  improved  it  very  much. — Of  the 
mujicofthe  Indians  of  North  America^ 
hoiv  they  fame  to  have  muftc  in  their 
language  accounted  Jor. — Conclufion 
ofvuhat  isfaid  upon  the  found  of  the 
Greek  language. — Necejity  of  analy- 
ftng  it^  as  has  been  done^  in  order  to 
form  a  right  judgment  of  it.  34 

6.  Of  the  voords  of  the  Greek  language^ 
confidered  as  figmficant. — The  art  of 
the  Greek  language  mojl  voonderful  in 
this  refpeSi* — Of  the  noun,  and  the 
'various  things  denoted  by  its  declen- 
Jion, — Of  the  verb,  and  thefillgreat-- 
er  variety  of  expreffton  by  it. — Of 
the  words  in  Greek  formed  from  the 
^erh — The  Greek  verb^  though  ^x- 
prejjing  fo  many  different  things^  not 
incumbered  or  overloaded*  43 

7.  Of  the  compofition  in  Greeh^^The  ufe 
of  it  infaving  word^^  and  making  the 
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fyjlem  of  the  language  more  perfeSi. — 
Of  the  variety  of  its  compofition  nvith 
verbs  andprepojitions. — ^derivation 
in  the  Greek  language. — The  account^ 
given  by  the  author^  of  the  Greek  de^ 
Hvation^  makes  the  language  a  vuon^ 
derful fyjlem  of  art •--^The  fame  nvas 
the  fyjlem   of  Hempfterhufius. — Not 
probable  that  both  Hempjlerhujius  and 
the  Author Jhould  have  fallen  into  the 
fame   error ^   vuithout   communication 
ivith  one  another. — Other  arguments 
in  favour  of  this  fyjlem  of  etymology  k 
^^The  Greeks  according  to  this  fyjlem^ 
rejembles  very  much  the  Sanfcrit  Ian-' 
guage. — The  language  of  Homer  par^ 
ticularly  has  a  vuondeful  refemblance 
to  that  language.  -  $1 

8k  O/'compofition  in  Greek — the  great" 

ejl  beauty  of  all — requires  variety  as 

much  as  afiy  thing  elfe  bshnging  to 

language. '-^The  arrangement  inGreek 
nvonderfully  various. — By  a  proper 

arrangement  the  fenfe  conveyed  more 
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forcibly  than  it  could  be  other^ife.--^ 
This  compofitiony  though  difficult  to 
be  underjlood  at  firji^  becomes  eafyr^ 
It  appeared fo  beautiful  to  the  fcho^ 
lars  that  flour  i/hed  after  the  reftor  ac- 
tion of  letters^  that  they  difdained  to 
ivrite  in  their  vernacular  tongue. — 
Of  the  many  particles  ufed  in  Greeks 
— The  life  of  thefe  particles^  both 
nvith  reJpeH  to  thefenfe  and  found. — - 
Of  the  ^wonderful  beauty  of  the  com-- 
pofttion  of  Demoflhenesy  nvhen  pro^ 
Hqunced  by  himftif  *  55 

9.  Of  the  Latin  language.^^That  Ian- 
guage  the  oldeft  dialed  of  the  Greek 
—  liker  therefore  to  the  Oriental  Lan-- 
guages. — It  has  tones,  but  not  fo  ac- 
.  curately  marked  as  in  GreeL-^But  . 
the  quantity  of  fy liable s  accurate-- 
ly  obferved  in  it. — As  to  fpirits, 
much  feiver  afpirates  than  in  Greek. 
' — The  Latin  language  defeSiive  in 
the  elemental  founds ^  particularly  in 
diphthongs.  —  Thefe  the  Latins  com^ 
monly  refolve. — Examples  of  this.^^ 


t 
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7he  great eji  difference  of  all  betwixt 
the  found  of  the  tivo  languages  is%  that 
the  Latins  terminate  Jo  many  'words 
in  mute  confonants^  the  Greeks  none 
at  alL^^The  terminations  of  -orum 
^w J -arum,  in  the  Latin  language^ 
not  pkafant.  -  -  71 

I  o.  T^he  nvords  of  the  Latin  language 

eonfidered  as  ftgnificant.^—In  that  re- 

fpetl  inferior  to  the  Greek  more  Jiill 

than   in  found — particularly  in  the 

'uerb.'^ Examples  of  the  deJeB  of  th^ 

Latin  language  in  that  part  offpeech 

— inferior  even  to  the  Englijh.  —  De^ 

fetVwe  alfo  in  participles  .--^The  La^ 

tins  ivant  alfo  the  variety  -of  two  aa^ 

rijh  and  three  futures. — Defeflive  al^ 

fo  in  moods — ivanting  ofo  a  voice 

vuhich  the  Greeks  have  in  their  verbs ^ 

and  a  dual  number  both  in  their  verbs 

and  their  nouns. —  The  Latin  ivants 

one  part  of  fpeech  vuholly^  viz.  the 

article, — The  confequcnce  of  this  de-- 

feU  is  to  make  the  expref/ton  of  the 
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language  abfcure  and  ambiguous. — 
Examples  of  this*  -  8:3 

1 1.  Of  Compojition  in  Latin — not  differ^ 
ent  in  variety  of  arrangement  from 
the  Greek. — Inforne  of  the  Latin  po- 
ets great  evoariety  of  arrangement  than 
in  the  Greck.'-But  in  the  profe  authors 
a  tedious  famenef 5  in  the  arrangement^ 
l?y  placing  the  verb  Iq/l  fo  often  in 
thefentence, — The  ^ant  of  par  tides  ^ 
fuch  as  the  Greeks  havc^  a  great  de^ 
feSl  in  the  Latin  compojition.  94 

;2.  The  imrds  of  the  modern  Greek  the 
fame  for  the  greater  part  ivith  fhofe 
of  the  ancient'-^different  in  the  pro- 
nunciation   and  grammar. — Of  the 
found  of  the  modern  Greekr- little  va^ 
riety  iti  it. — Five  letters  founded  the 
fame  ivay. — No  diphthongs  or  alpir 
rates — no  melody  or  rhythm,  but  only 
accents,  fuch  as  ours. — They  retain) 
fome thing  of  the  grammatical  art.-^ 
form  fame  cafes  and  tenfes  by  fle6iion 
—have  genders  and  numbers  in  th^ 
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nouns^  and  perjbns  and  numbers  in 
their  verbs — but  their  grammar  can^ 
not  be  reduced  to  any  rule. — The  Eng^ 
Itjh  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  Greek 
very  like  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
modern  Greek — has  all  the  faults  that 
pronunciation  can  have— formerly  it 
vuas  Jiill  ivorfe^  as  they  negleSied 
the  quantity 9  and  pronounced  the  ac^ 
cents  as  they  do  the  accents  in  their 
own  language. — A  reformation  may 
be  made  of  the  Englifh  pronunciation 
of  the  Greeks  without  much  difficult- 
ty. — The  advantage  of  the  Scotti/h 
pronunciation. — The  corrupt ion^  and 
debafement  of  the  Greek  language 
Jhould  be  a  warning  to  other  nations 
to  preferve  their  language^  by  the 
Jludy  of  the  grammatical  art  in  the 
ancient  languages^  -  07 

II*  Of  the  found  of  the  Englifh  Ian-- 

guage. — //  confjls  chiefly  of  monofyl-^ 

lables. — The  nvords  crouded  voith  con- 

fonantSy  and  many  terminated  with 

the  afpirated  t.—This  fault  of  the 
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language  aggrated  by  modern  ufe.--* 
No  melody  or  rhythm  in  the  Eng-* 
lijh  language. — T^he  ivords  andjylla^ 
bleSy  at  the  fame  time  pronounced 
ivith  a  great  'variety  of  tones ;  hut 
thefe  not  reduced  to  any  rule. — The 
ivonderful  art  of  the  Greek  language 
in  this  refpeB. — Of  accents  in  Eng- 
li/h. — They  give  a  variety  to  theprO' 
nunciation  of  the  language ^  and  make 
our  verfification  more  various  and 
beautiful  than  that  of  other  modern 
nations, — The  abufe  of  our  modern  ac- 
cents in  our  modetn  nfe  of  them.*-^ 
Not  to  be  compared^  though  ever  fo 
properly  ufed^  to  the  rhythm  of  Greek 
and  Latin. — 77?^  ivords  in  Englifl) 
confidered  asfignificant. — -In  this  re- 
fpe^y  the  language  is  Jlill  more  infe- 
rior to  the  Greek  and  Latin^  particuf 
larly  in  the  verb. — The  time  of  it  mot 
exprejfed^  except  by  one  flexion  of  the 
vuord;  nor  the  numbers  except  in  one 
infiance. — Defe^ive  alfo  in  the  ex- 
prefjion  of  perfons. — We  had  once  a 
xaoo^expreffed  by  the  termination-^ 
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but  that  is  noiv  Iqft. — Only  two  par- 
ticiples expr^ed  by  termination. — The 
^ngltjh  more  defeSiiveJlill  in  voices, 
than  in  tenfes  or  moods. — No  middle 
voice. — And  no  tenfcj  mood^  ar  par^ 
ticiple  in  the  paflive  voice,  expreffed 
by  fieSlion. — The  clumfy  circumlocu^ 
tions  that  ive  are  obliged  to  ufe  to 
Jupply  the  defe6is  of  the  pajjive  voice. 
— As  to  nouns  in  Englijh^  they  have  no 
genders  nor  cafes^  and  therefore  may 
be  reckoned  indeclinable  voords. — Tlye 
compojition  alfo  of  vuords  very  defeC" 
tive  in  Englifh ;  and  alfo  the  etymo-- 
logy^  as  it  is  not  an  original  lan-^ 
guage.  ^  -  -    *      no 

t^.  Of  Englifh  compojition  of  vdords  in 
fentences. — The  defetl  of  it  compared 
voith  the  Greek  and  Latin  compojition^ 
— The  vuant  of  variety  of  arrange-, 
ment  in  it. — Examples  of  this  from 
Horace's  ode  to  Pyrrha^  tranflated  by 
Milton. — Milton^  in  his  profe  file 
as  well  as  verfty  has  all  the  variety 
of  arrangement  that  the  language  will 
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admit. '^^The  prefent  arrangement ^ 
tike  the  French^  in  ivhat  is  called  the 
natural  order. — Our  compojition  can^ 
not  be  fufficiently  diverjijted^  other* 
nvife  than  by  compojition  in  periods^ 
'--^Milton  s  Latin  Jlile  compofed  ^ 
Hjery  fine  periods. ---Jn  his  Englifh 
profe^  the  language  does  not  permit 
him  tQ  vary  his  fiile  fo  much  ;  very 
different^  hoivever^  from  thefajhion- 
able  Jlile  at  prefent. — An  account  of 
that  file, — //  is  oftivo  different  kinds  ^  lit 

15.  The  French  language  inferior  to 
the  Englifh  in  founds  having  neither 
accent  nor  quantity.— It  is  a  fault  in 
fpeaking  French  to  mark  any  accent.. 
^--^They  have  no  perceptible  difference 
in  the  quantity  of  their  fyllables.--* 
7'his  makes  their  verjification  ^very 

'    imperfeSi^  compared  iviih  the  Eng^ 

lifh. — Their  long,  verfe  particularly^ 

moft  tirefomely  uniform. — The  French 

vt)ords  notfo  much  crouded  vuith  cori-- 

fonants  as  the  Englifh^  but  wanting 
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qfpirates  too  much.^The  Grammar  of 
the  French  lanj^uage  more  complete 
than  of  ours^  having  much  more  fiec-^ 
tion^ — but  of  this  they  do  not  avail 
themfelves  in  their  compqfition  at  pre* 
fent ;  but  did  fo  formerly ^  particular^ 
ly  in  their  verfe.         -  -  135 

• 

1 6.  Of  the  Italian  language. -r^-Tt he  nvords 
of  it  long  and  full. — ^Of  Voivels. — 
Feix)  of  their  'words  terminated  by  Con^ 
fonants.^^Their  pronunciation  there^ 
fore  more  floiving  than  either  that  of 
Englifh  or  French. — They  have  ac-^ 
cents  fuch   as  the  Englifh. — Make 
therefore  poetry  of  blank  verfe. -"^Have  • 
hng  and  fhort  fyllabiesy  but  no  diph- 
thongs^  except   one. — Their  accents 
not  fo  violent  as  thofe  in  Evglifh^^-^ 
do  not  obf cure  the  pronunciation  of  the 
other  Jyllables. — //  is  a  language  betr 
ter  for  mufic  than  any   other  noiv 
knoivn. — The  nvords  not  lojl  in  their 
mufic. — It  is  more  reconcilable  to  the 
rhythm  af  the  language^  than  the  mu- 
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Jxc  even  of  the  Greek  Tragedy.-^^The  . 
grammar  of  their  language  more  com^^ 
plete  than  that  of  the  Englijhy  par-^ 
ticularly  in  their  verbs ;  but  no  *  de^ 
clenfion  of  nouns. — T^his  appears  to  be 

.  the  mofi  artificial  part  of  language j-^ 
one  part  of  fpeech  it  has  more  than 
the  Latifiy  ^iz.  the  Article^— has 
greater  variety  in  its  accents^  and 
therefore  in  its  poetry y  than  the  Eng-- 
li(h.Some  obfervations  upon  lan-^ 
guage  in  general^  arifmgfram  the  A 
talian  language. — The  tone  of  differ^ 
ent  languages  diftintl  from  the  pro-- 
nunciation  of  the  letters  or  vL^ords. — 
Very  difficult  to  be  acquired  by  a  fo-- 
reigner^  *  -  144 

• 

1 7.  Frorn  the  comparifon  of  languages 
in  the  preceding  chapters^  it  is  evi-- 
dent  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  are 
much  fupcrior  to  the  modern. — Thefe 
are  barbarous  in  the  proper  fenfe  of 
the  ivord. — The  author^  in  this  in^ 
guiry,  has  follonved  the  ancient  mc'* 
thod  of  invejligating  things. — The  ad-^ 
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vantage  to  be  got  from  the  comparifon 
of  different  languages. — Impoffiblethat 
a  manj  ivho  underjlands  only  one  Ian-- 
guagey  can  knonv  either  its  excellent 
cies  or  defers. — Not  having  the  fame 
materials  as  the  ancients^  it  is  im'^ 
pofftble  voe  can  compofe  fo  nvelL-^^All 
ive  can  do,  is  to  give  as  much  vari*  ^ 
ety  as  pofftble  to  ourjlile.  —  This  is  to 
be  done  chiefly  by  compofition  in  pe^ 
riods. — Numbers  in  our  profe^  not  to 
be  affeSicd.^—This  the  fault  of  fome 
modern  Englifb  fwriters. — Of  the  de^ 
generacy  of  all  languages y  the  origin 
nals  ofnvhich  ive  knotv. — 77?^  dege^^ 
neracy  moji  remarkable  of  the  Greek 
language, — The  degeneracy  of  the 
Engli/Jo  language  in  modern  times'^ 
both  in  found  and  fignlfication  of  the 
ivords. — rExampleof  this  laji. — Rea^ 
fon  ivhy  the  author  has  infifhd  fo 
much  upon  the  found  of  the  lavgua-- 
ges  he  has  compared. — Written  lan- 
guage not  fpoken,  viay  be  called  a 
dead  language,  ivhereas  what  is  fpo- 
Jfen,  is  a  living  language.-— 7*i&c^  dc^. 
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generacy  of  language  and  other  necef- 
fary  arts  of  life^  cannot  he  accounted 
for  otherijuife  than  by  a  degeneracy  of 
the  people^ — The  nvant  of  an  ear  and 
"voice  for  muftc^  makes  the  northern 
nations  incapable'ofpr(niouncing  as  the 
fincient  Greeks  did, — Of  the  great  dif- 
ficulty of  the  invention  of  language^ 
both  as  to  the  matter  and  the  fprm* — 
J'he  matter  of  language  not  furnifh^ 
i^dy  as  that  of  other  arts^  by  Nature^ 
hut  by  man  himfelf^^f  the  defeii  of 
the  pronunciation  even  of  vovuels^  in 
fundry  nations •^-^The  form  of  lan^ 
guagejlill  more  difficult  than  the  ma- 
terial part  of  it. — Wonderful  invent 
tions  for  expr effing  the  infinity  ^  of 
things^  by  a  limited  number  ofvuords. 

-^Language  of  fo  difficult  invention^ 
that  it  ivould  not  have  been  invented 
by  men^  vuithout  fupernatural  affifl^ 
ance ;  but^  being  invented^  it  might 
he  cultivated  and  improved  without 
fuch  affijlanee. — Even  for  this  certain 
things  neceffary  vohich  are  not  to  he 
found  in  this  age.- — The  praSiice  of 
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language^  after  tt  is  inv^ented^  differ- 
rent  from  the  praaice  of  other  arts,    1 59 


BOOK       ir. 


Of  Stile,  and  its  Different  Kinds, 
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I.  Public  fpeaking  an  art — alfo  private 
converfation. — Writing  an  art  like' 
ivi/e.—The  heji  orations   could  not 
pleafe,   if  they  ivere  not  frft  well 
fwritten,—The  art  of 'writing  differ- 
ent^ according  to  the  different  fub- 
jeBs — In  -writing  upon  certain  fci- 
ences,  fuch  as  mathematics,  no  art  of 
fiile  is  required, — Of  the  ■  nature  of 
that  fiudyt  and  how  much  it  engroffes 
a  man,  .  .  ,8 
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2.  Writings  being  an  art^  mufi  he  eU 
ther  indented  or  learned. — Was  not 
invented  among  the  northern  nations^ 
any  more  than  any  other  liberal  art. 
'^Muftbe  learned  from  the  Greeks^ 
as  well  as  Jlatuary  and  painting.— 
Good  writing  more  difficult  than  ei^ 
ther  ofthefe  arts.— The  comparifon  of 
them  with  the  writing  art^  both  as 
to  the  fubje^i  and  the  materials. ^^ 
The  beji. models  of  the  writing  art 
fill  extant  -  -  i97 

3.  VdiTiety  the  great  beauty  of  f  iky  as. 
well  as  of  language — Of  the  variety 
of  Jingle  words. — There  may  be  too 
great  variety  of  thefe.-^Examples  of 
authors  who  exceed  in  that  way^fuch 
as  Plato^  CicerOy  and  Lord  Shaftef 
hury.-^DemoJihenes  a  model  in  that 
refpeSiy  as  well  as  in  others ; — alfo 
Horace.— The  rule  to  be  followed  in 
this  mattery  -  -         .205 

4,  Of  the  compofttion  of  words^—Of  the 
variety y  which  the  rhythms  and  aq- 
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cents  of  theHreck  language  govt  to 
their  proriunciation.-^l'ho/e  nvere  a 
heauty  of  their  profe^  as  well  as  (f 
their  verfe  compofition.—No  melody 
i>r  rhythm   in  the  pronunciation  of 
EngliJh^'-^We   have  only  nvhat  nve 
call  2LCceiit%.'^Thefe  meafure  our  *uerfe 
but  not  our  profe.-^Tbe  French  have 
neither    quantity   nor  accent. — The 
Italians  have  accents.— 7l&^  modem 
Greeks  have  accents  fuch  as  ours.-^ 
We  nvant  one  of  the  greateft  beauties 
^ancient  compofition^  variety  of  ar^ 
rangement  ^fvuords. — Not  eafy  tofet 
bounds  to  that  variety  in  the  ancient 
languages. — That  arrangement  notfo 
artificial  in  their  con^verjation^  and  in 
their  laws  and  decrees ;  very  artifi^ 
cial  in  their  poetry. — Examples   of 
this  from  Horaces  odes. — Not  fo  much 
of  it  in  hisfatires  and  epifllcs, — Fi>- 
giVs  verification  difiinguijhed  in  this 
way ; — too  much  of  it  in  him  \—lefs 
of  it  in  Ho^er^  except  in  his  fmilies. 
—Of  the  figure  Hyperbaton,  and  of 
the  difficulty  of  defining  it.-^Ofthe 
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Jingularity  of  the  Latin  arrangement 
of  nx>ords^  concluding  the  fentence  fo 
often  nvkh  the  *uerb  .--^Difference  in 
this  refpeSl  hetzvixt  the  Greek  and 
Latin  compofition. — The  only  nfoay  of 
varying  thejiiie  of  modern  languages 
is,  by  compofition  in  peripds.^>^Th(^ 
nvho  do  not  think  periods  beautiful^  do 
not  know  nvhat  beauty  i{. — The  dif^ 
advantages  of  compofing  injhortfsn^ 
fences : — Weakens  the  .  comprehen/hu 
of  the  hearers  or  readers  i^-^.-^akes 
them  unable  tofpeak  or  readfuch  comr 
portion. — The  tafie  arid  the  facility 
of  compofing  in  that  'u>ay^  only  to  be 
acquired  by  the  fudy  of  the  ancient 
authors  J  particularly  Demojihenes. — 
A  great  orator  in  England  formed  by 
reciting  his  orations.  -  a  1 1 

5.  The  beauty  of  the  Greek  compofition 
perceived  even  by  the  people. — Of 
the  difference  betwixt  a  learned  and 
an  unlearned  judge ^  in  the  matter  (f 
oratory  and  of  popular  li^riting.-^^The 
art  of  compofition  M  learned  from 
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Dionyfius  th^  Halkarnaffian  \ — he 
divides  the  aft  into,  invo  branches^ 
the  choice  of  the  words ^  and  the  Joint- 
ing them  proper  fy  together. --^This  tajt^ 

the  moft  difficult  of  the  two. iTwo 

things  required  to  make  fine  compoft- 
tion,  that  it  fhould  be  pleafant^  and 
that  it  Jhould  be  beautiful — Thefe  - 
rnuft  depend  upon  the  elements  offpeech 

properly  joined  together. -^Of  the  let^ 
lers,  the  fyllables,  and  the  words  in 
Greeh—Of  the  changes  which  their 
orators  made  upon  their  words.— T'ke 
compofition  of  nvords  into  periods^  of 
great  variety  and  beauty* — Four 
things  required  to  make  fine  compoft^ 
iion^  melody,  rhythm,  variety,  /2«df 
luhat  isfuitable  or  proper  to  thefiib^ 
jeil. — Of  the  melody  of  the  Greek  lan-^ 
guage.— Different  tones  upon  different 
words  in  other  languages  as  well  as 
the  Greek,  bat  not  regulated  by  art. 
'^Of  the  rhythm  in  Greek. — Shown 
that  there  is  a  rhythm  in  the  profe  as 
well  as  the  verfe. — A  difference  of 
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rhythms  fuited  to  different  fiiles  in 

profe. — Of  the  difference  betwixt  the 

rhythm  of  verfe  and  of  profe r— The 

mmd  much  affefled  by  rhythm  as  tvell 

as   by  other  kinds  of  motion.-^^Tbe 

greatejl  excellence  of  profe  is  to  refem^ 

hie  verfe^  and  of  *uerfe  to  refemble 

profe  r^This  explained. — Profe  refem^ 

bles  verfe  by  rhythm^^-'^t  it  mufl 

not  be  the  rhythm  of  verfe.'^Exam^ 

pies  given  in  the  Greek  Lyric  poetry ^ 

of  rhythms  that  do  not  appear  to  be 

regular  or  meafured. — Examples  of 

fuch  rhythms  in  DemoJihenes^-'^That 

there  are  fuch  rhythms  in  profe ^  at^ 

tefed  by  Arijiotle  as  vuell  as  by  the 

JialicarnaJJian. — Cf  poetry  in  Engli/b 

in  vuhich  the  verfe  is  concealed.^-Of 

profe  in  Engli/h  refembling  verfe.^^ 

Honv  verfe  is  made  t4  refemble  profe. 

—Examples  of  this  from  Homer  and 

from  Milton. — Of  variety  in  the  profe 

Jlile.^^That  abfolutely    necejfary    to 

make  it  p  leaf  ant. — There  muft  be  a 

variety  not  only  in  the  vuords^  but  of 

/ibtf  rhythms  and  the  melody. — Li*- 
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tie  variety  at  prefent  in  our  EngUJI^ 
frofe ^^--^Milton  imitates  the  ancients 
in  this  as  in  other  things^'"— Opinions 
of  certain  critics  in  the  days  of  the 
Halicarnajftan^  that  Demofhenes  did 
not  labour  his  nvords  Jo  much  as  the 
.  Halicamajftan  fi^ofes.—Anfnver  to 
this  objedion. — Thje  ^writing  of  nu- 
merous profe,  though  difficult  at 
frf^  becomes  eafy  by  pradiicc^E^;^ 
ample  s  of  this  from  other  arts* — The 

'  ^^t  of  fine  fpeaking  and  ^writing  more 
difficult  than  the  other  arts; — re^ 
quires  greater  labour  to  excell  in  it. — 
"A  great  memory  neceffarily  required 
in  an  ancient  orator, — An  art  of  me^ 
mory  among  them^  unknoivn  in  modern 
times. "^The  nature  of  this  art.-^If 
the  Moderns  excell  or  equal  the  an^ 
cients  in  oratory^  it  miift  be  byfuperi-- 
ority  of  genius^ — Commendation  of  the 
Halicamajftan  s  ^writings.         -         ^246 


6.  In  judging  qfnvhat  is  proper  in  ivri-- 
ting^  thefubjeByonly  to  be  confidered, 
*— Stile,  divided  according  to  thefub^ 
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J€B^  is  of  ftx  kinds ^-—i.  Eptftolary 
ftile,  /houid  be  concife^  and  without 
any  thing  like  compojition  in  periods. 
—7^^  anciejits  excelled  in  that  kind 
of  tvriting  as  ivell  as  in  every  other. 
—2.  Dialogue  writing, — That  no- 
thing elfe  but  •  converfation  'written^ 
—Of  the  Jiilc  of  converfation^— f civ 

excell  in  it, — Bodily  qualities  necef- 
faryfor  that  excellence. — Somefo  de- 
jicient  in  thefe^  that  it  is  impojjible 
they  can  converfe  agree  ably. '-^^^zkr 
ing  and  moving  diJiinguiJJo  a  gentle- 
man and  lady  more  than  any  thing 
elfe. — Both  Jlndied  more  in  France 
than  in  Britain. — Defers  of  pronun-^ 
ciation  in  private  converfation  may  be 
i:orre6ie(l, — Of  the  fault  of  too  fajl 
fpeakings — Of  the  contrary  extreme. 
^-^Of  f peaking  too  floiv  arid  ivith  an 
affe^ed  gravity. — Of  too  flrong  em-- 
phafis  in  fpeaklng. — Too  much  fudy 
tofpeak  ivell  mujl  not  be  fhovon .  in 
private  converfation. — Provincial  and 
profeffional  dialeSis  to  be  avoided. — 

4 

Verfes  well  repeated,  an  ornament  of 
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converfation. — Of  politenefs  in  con^^ 
vtr/atian  I'-^four  things  required  in 
.  order  to  be  polite^         -  -  289 

6.  Dialogue  writing  is  converfation  up-* 
on  the/ubjeii  offome  art  or fcience .^-^ 
Not  a  mere  catechifm^  but  of  the  poe-* 
tie  kind^  having  a  fable  nmth  cha^ 
raSiers  and  manners  i^^not  therefore 
real  conirerfation^  fuch  as  the  Socra^ 
tic  comverfations  recorded  by  Xeno^ 
phon* — Plato  the  great  dialogift  of  an* 
tiquity. — His  dialogues  fiSiions  even 
as  to  the  matter. ^^^Somc  of  them  ad-- 
mirable  pieces,  of  poetry  ;-^but  he 
does  not  fueceed  nvhen  he  delivers 
nvhole  fyfems  of  fcience  in  that  %vay. 
''—jirifiotl^ s  manner  in  fuch  nvorks 
much  bitter. — The  Jlile  of  dialogue 
fhould  be  fmpk.-^Plato^ s  Jlile  not  fa 
in  fome  of  his  dialogues, ^-^ A  poetical 
arrangement  of  the  nvords  of  e  fled  by 
him. — Cicero  the  next  great  dialogic 
(f  antiquity  ;''^his  manner  quite  dif-^ 
fercnt  froih  Plato  s  -.-^^Wherein  that 
difference  confi/ls.-^HisJiile  alfo  very 
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different  from  Plata  s ; — great  varie^ 
ty  of  matter  in  his  philofopbical  dia^ 
logues. — The  feil  of  philojophjiy  to 
nvhich  he  ivas  addiiied^  fumtfhed 
arguments  upoH  both  fides  of  a  que^ 
flion*^—Tbey  are  full  alfo  of  examples 

from  both  Greek  and  Roman  bijlory. 
—27?^  rhetoric  of  them  better  than 
of  his  orationsy'—hts  dialogues  on  Ihe 

.  fuljeii  of  eloquence^  c^nd  in  general 
his  ^writing  s  upon  eloquence^  the  beft 

part  of  his  "works. — Eloquence  the  de* 
light  andjludy  of  his  life ; — philofo^ 
phy  he  only  applied  to  ^when  he  could^ 
do  nothing  betters—Nothing  therefore 
nenv  or  excellent  in  his  philqfophical 
'Luorks ; — but  bis  rhetorical^  admirable 
of  the  kind. — Only  tivo  rhetorical  dia^  - 
logues  i-^of  thefe  the  one  De  Qratore, 
the  bejl  thing  that  ever  Cicero  nvrote  ; 
'^'it  is  perJeH  of  the  kind,  having 
both  fable  and  characters : — The  per^ 

fonages  in  this  dialogue  \^^not  ail  the 

fame  the  fecond  day  that  they  nvert 
the  firJli'-^The  difference  accounted 

for  ir^The  time  and  place  qf  the  dia^ 
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Iqgues  marked  :'^-^The  endurance  of  it 
aifo : — That  more  conjiflent  with  pro-^ 
bability^  than  the  length  of  Jome  of 
Plato^s  difputations  :^^It  is  divided 
into  tuuo  days.— The  di/putation  of 
the  frft  contained  in  Cicerds  firft 
book*-^The  fubjeil  of  that  deputation. . 
-^Thefecond  days  difputation  divi'^ 
ded  into  two  converfations ;  the  one 
in  the  forenoon^  the  other  in  the  qf^ 
temoofU'^The  forenootis  converfatton 
contained  in  the  fecond  book. -^Anto^' 
nitts  thefpeaker  there ^  who  goes  thro* 
all  the  fubje^  matter : — Th^  narra- 
tion is  agreeably  diverftfied  by  one  of 
the  perfonages  explaining  that  part  of 
eloquencCf  which  con/i/ls  in  pleafan^ 
try  (indfacetioufnefs. — The  third  con^ 
'^erfation  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fe* 
cond  day^^^X^is  contained  in  Cieero^s 
third  booL — -Thefcene  of  it  changed. 
Qrafius  the  chief  fpeaker  there^  wh9 
explains  all  the  ornaments  offpeech. 
^^The  exordium  of  this  third  book 
n?ery  fine^  and  very  pathetical^  gi^ 
ving  an  account  of  the  calamities^ 
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which  after  that  bejel  the  common^ 
wealthy  and  in  which  mojl  of  the 
fpeakers  in  that  dialogue  perijhed.-^ 
Of  the  grand  idea  of  an  orator  which 
Crajfus  had. — //  comprehends^  accord'^ 
ing  to  hinty  the  knonvledge  of  arts 
and  fciences.^^ht  ancient  times^  the 
knonvledge  of  things  and  nvords  ivas 
not  divided. — T'his  dinjifion  jirfi  made 
in  the  Jchools  of  philofophers^ — An* 
fiver  to  the  obje^ion  that  it  is  im-- 
pojjihle  to  learn  fo  many  things.^-^A 
paufe  after  this  in  the  converfatiotty 
nvhich  is  interrupted  by  Cotta  putting 
Crajfus  in  mind  of  the  province  he 
had  undertaken^  nvhich  ivas  to  ex* 
plain  the  manner  of  an  oration^  as 
Antornus  had  done  the  matter ; — ^raf^ 
fas  accordingly  explains  the  ornaments 
of  fingle  tvords  i-^of  ivords  in  compo^ 
ft  ion) — of  rhythms; — ofnvhat  is  de- 
cent and  proper;  and^  laftly,  of^xo^ 
nunciation  and  accent. — Cicero  con^ 
eludes  the  dialogue^  ivith  a  conipli^ 
ment  to  his  friend  Hortenftus  from  the 
mouth  of  Crajfus.— Of  the  decorum 
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obferved  in  this  Iqft  day's  coitvtrfa^ 
Hon  nvith  refpeSi  lo  thofe  who  /peak. 
— y^f  Speech  of  Craffus  the  moji  la-- 
boured  part  of  the  dialogue.— Cicero 
there  gii)es  his  onvH  idea  of  the  per^- 
fell  orator. — That  idea  a  true  idea ; 
^—ivithout  that  univerfal  knowledgi;^ 
an  orafor  cannot  he  rich  in  the  oma^ 
ments  ofjpeechj  nor  have  that  eleva' 
tion  of  mind  neceffary  for  a  great 
fpeaker.^^He  cannot  befuch  afpeaker 

•  as  Pericles. — The  dialogue  upon  thi 
Kvhole  the  fnefl  part  of  Cicero^  s  ivorks. 
''—Of  his  tteatife  De  Seneftute,— w^ 
ti  dialogue^  but  a  mofl  pleafant  little 
tompqfition.'^A  tranflation  of  it  into 
Greek  by  Theodorus  Gaza. — Another 
little  treatife  of  Cicero  upon  Friend- 
lhip.-^5rA/2f  comes  nearer  dialogue 
than  the  former.-^Some  general  ob^ 
fervations  upon  Cicero  s  dialogues.- — 
Cicero  more  happy  in  the  choice  of 
the  perfonages  of  his  dialogues  than 
Plato. — Alfo  much  greater  politenefs 
in  Cicero^s  dialogues  than  in  Plato's. 
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"^The  heft  fchool  of  poUtenefs  to  be 
Jbundy  is  in  Cicero^ s  dialogues. — Ci* 
cero^s  dedication  of  his  ivorks  tofpme 
friend,  much  to  be  approved  of-^ 
Thofe  dedications  Jhoiv^  that  he  had 
a  heart  capable  of  friendjhip. — I'he 
ad'uantages  of  philofophy ,  friendfhipj 
and  the  fociety  of  fuch  men  as  hf  H^ 
*ued  'with  in  thofe  days^  and  in  thefe^  304 

8.  Of  Lord  Shaftefhurf  s  dialogue,  eii^ 
titled  The  Moral ifts  j — this  a  com*^ 
plete  dramatical  piece  in  all  its  parts; 
'^^better  divided  as   to   time,   thatt 
fome  dialogues  of  Plato.'-^Of  the  dif- 
ferent  charaSiers    in    it. — The  firft 

days  converfation  a  proper  introduce 

» 

tion  to  njohat  is  principal  in  the  piece, 
viz.  the  converfton  of  a  fceptic  td 
theifm^'^—The  fecond  day's  conver fac- 
tion is  divided  into  four  parts : — The  - 
firft  is  of  Philocles  vuith  Theocles  in 
the  morning,  alone  ; — ^-the  fecond  at 
dinner,  when  t*wo  nenv  charaElers 
are  introduced  ^-^The  third  is  in  tht 
fields^  ivhen  Theocles^  in  a  long  dif* 
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courfey  demonjlrates  the  exijlence  of 
God  from  his  ivorks. — Here  the  ca- 
tafrophe  of  the  piece  begins. — The 
fequel  of  this  corwerfation  contains 
confequences  from  nvhat  had  been  be^ 
fore  demonftrated.'^The  fourth  con^ 
verfation  of  thefecond  day  is  upon  the 
fubjed  of  miracles  and  prodigies. — 
This   converfation   agreeably  varied 

m 

ivith  refpeSi  to  the  fpeakers  as  ivell 
as  thefubje^.-^Ofthe  third  day's  con- 
verfation  qf  Philocles  ivith  Theocles 
alone* — The  fcene  the  fame  as  nvhere 
they  met  thefirfl  day, — Of  the  Rhap-- 
fodies  of  Theocles  in  this  converfation^ 

m 

and  the  file  of  them; — not  incredible 
to  thoje  nvho  have  heard  the  Italian 
rhapfodifts. — Subje£iofthe  firft  rhap-^ 
fody  is  an  invocation  of  Divinity ; — 
cf  the  fecond,  a  defcription  of  that 
vivifying  povuer^  ivhich  pervades  alt 
Nature ; — the  third  ha^  for  its  fub^ 
jc6l  the  elements  and  minerals ; — the 
fourth  contains  a  defcription  of  the 
different  countries  of  the  earthy  and 
the. various  appearances  of  Nature  in 
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them.— Betwixt  fame  of  the  Rhap^ 
fodies^  a  great  deal  of  cool  reqfoning  ' 
and  dialogue  in  the^  Socratic  nvay  of 
quejiion  and  anpwer  is  interfperfed. — 
Qmclufion  cf  the  nvork  fuitable  to  the 
main  defign  of  it  y — contains^  into^  jin 
Account  of  Beauty^  and  the  federal 
kinds  of  it  \'—fhoivs  that  all  beauty 

is  tefolvable  into  the  Supreme  Beauty 
qf  the  Firjl  Being.— Beauty  produces 
admiration^  and  admiration  enthufiafm. 
r-'Of  the  fever  al  kinds  of  enthuf%afm% 
Jhefenfe  of  beauty  (honvn  to  be  innate , 
in  man^  and  not  acquired. -^ado^  The 
,  conclufion  alfb  fhouus  the  necej/ity  of 
'  philofophifing ;  and  that^  in  faii^  ^- 
very  man  does  philofophife  more  or 
lefs.' — Obfervations  upon  this  dialogue: 
^—The  fable  qf  it  excellent j  ivith 
greater  variety  than  in  Cicero  s  dia^ 
logue  De  Oratore  :'-^The  Jlile  fuch  as 
might  be  expeBed  from  a  man  like 
Lord  Shaftefbury  : — Politenefs  toa^ 
fuch  as  in  Cicero's  dialogues. — Obfev^ 
vat  ions  on  the  philqfophy  of  this  piece. 
r-The  love  J  of  vuhich  beauty  is  the 
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object^  made  a  fundamental  principle 
both  of  'virtue  and  religion.'^This 
fhilofophy  perfeaiy  agreeable  to  Scrip, 
ture.  —  From  the  fame  principle^ 
Shaftefbury.  demonftrates  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God.^This  demon- 
Jiration  better  than  any  demonflration 
of  the^  fame  a  priori.— /)r  darkest 
demonflration  examined^  and  fho-wn 
not  to  befo  complete  as  that  ofShaftef 
bury.—Shaftefhury'sphilofophy^  how- 
ever^ not  perfeSl  in  this  dialogue, 

The  dijliniiion  betivixt  the  animal 
and  ihtelleSlual  parts  of  our  nature 
not  explicitly  laid  doion. — The  eon- 
fequences  of  this  diftinaion  ;-^it  de- 
monftrates the  beautiful  to  be  good; 
-j-puts-  an  end  to  the  paradox  of  the 
Stoics  concerning  virtue ;— -their  lan- 
guage more  proper  than  that  of  the 
other  philofophers.—Praife  of  Lord 

Shaftefbury*  sivritings.-They  are  nqxif 
out  offafhion — That  the  fate  of  o- 
ther  writings^  -which  deferve  it  as 

little,-^Of  Mr  Harris's  dialogues  up. 
on  art  and  happinefs,— «©/ /»ro/f ri^ 

dialogues,  according  to  my  definition. 


/ 
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— T*hty  have^  however^  great  merits 
as  all  the  ^writings  of  that  author 
have^  -  -  541 

9.  Ofthejiile  ofHlRoTj.^Of  the  dif- 
ference betivixt  Hiftory  and  Biogra- 
phy*— The  fuljeSl  of  hiftory  is  nar-- 
rative.'— Whatever  is  not  narrative 
in  hiftory  is  epifodicaL^-^What  epijodes 
are  proper  for  hijiory^'^not  political 
or  philofophical  rejleiiions  upon  hu- 
man nature^  fuch  as  thofe  of  Salltift 
in  the  beginning  g/'Cataline's  confpi- 
racy,  and  of  the  Jugurthine  war. — 
Explanation  of  particular  cuftoms  and 
manners  of  a  nation^  a  proper  epifode 
in  hiftory. — Difference  in  this  refpeEl 
Betivixt  the  Greek  hiforians  of  Ro- 
man  affairs^  and  their  onvn. — Of  the 
rhetorical  ftile  in  hiftory. — Speeches 
in  ity  not  digreffions  or  epifddes  but 
matters  offa6l  and  parts  oftheflory. 
^-Speeches  make  political  and  philofo- 
phical refleSliQns  not  improper  in  hifto- 
ry.— Hiflory  therefore  a  mqft  pleafant 
and  various  compqfition; — but  the  po- 
etical ftile ^  a  variety  ivhich  hiftory 
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does  not  admit. -'Of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  poetical  fiile  ivhich  hi/lory  does 

m 

not  admits  fuch  as  Epithets,  Similes^ 
Metaphors,  and  Minute  Defcriptions. 

^^Of  the  painting  in  Horner^  and  the 
difference  in  that  refpeil  bettvixt  his 

Jlile^  and  theftile  of  hiJlory.—Of  the 
choice  ofnvords  in  the  hiftorical  Jiile. 
''-^Difference y  in  that  refpeli^  hetnvixt 
theftile  of  Homer  and  of  hiftory. — Of 
the  Compofition  in  hifiory^  by  nvhich 
the  ftile  of  it  is  chiefty  to  be  diftin^ 
guifhedfrom  common  fpeech  i'^not  to 
be  diftinguifhed  in  that  'way  by  varie- 
ty of  arrangement,  as  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  only  by  Periods. — Of  the 
great  beauty  of  Periods. — Rotation 
upon  t  hat fubjeii from  Ariftotle^  floow^ 
ingy  that  he  thought  there  could  be 
no  beauty,  nvithout  a  Syflem  and  a 
Whole.— y^/r^  is  nothing  that  can 
be  properly  called  Compofition  nvith^ 
.  out  periods. ''^^f  the  defeSl  ofSalluft 
and  Tacitus  in  this  refpeSi. — Theftile 
of  Tacitus  nvorfe  than  that  (fSalluft. 
'^One  example  of  a  Greek  author^ 
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•who  iuritet  like  Salluft. — Buch  com- 
pnfttions  fi'iU more  inexcufahle  in  Greek 
than  itt  Latin.  ••  . '        rn  j 

lo.  The  btfidry  of  Herodotus  mo0  vari^ 
ous  both  in  matter  and  JUle.-^Thq 
matter  takes  in  the  ivhole  hifiory  of 
the  nvorld^  as  far  at  it  ivas  knowni^ 
before  his  time.*-^Tet  there  is  an  unity 
in  his  ipork^  f^ch  as  there  is  in  Ho^ 
mers  poems ^-r^He  begins  his  work^ 
ns  Homer  doesy  ivith  the  caufe  of 
the  wars^  betiuixt  the  Greeks  andJBar^ 
harians^  which  are  thefuhjeii  of  hii 
tvork. — Other  things  he  has  introdu* 
ced  as  epifodes. — Of  the  truth  of  thi 
faSis  in  Herodotus. — Thefe  not  ere* 
dibte  to  a  man^  'who  believes  that 
men  have  always  been  the  fame  in 
all  ages  and  nations. — -No  lies  in  Bfi^ 
rodotus^^Ofthe  variety  of  his  file  r^ 
Not  poetical^  though  like  the  file  of 
Homer ; — very  much  figured^  and  yet 
neither  rhetorical  nor  poetical.-^It  is 
compofed  in  periods^  but  not  rhetoric 
€4il  periodsi'^Examples  of  the  periods 
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in  Herodotus. -^Cicero  miftaken  infay^ 
ing^   that  there  are  no  numbers  in 
Herodotus. — Of  the  fpeeches  in  He- 
rodotus \ — there  are   but  fetv^    but 
thefe  upon  proper  occqfions ; — the  mat- 
ter  of  them   excellent.— Not  many 
rejleiiionsy  nor  philofophical  and  po- ^ 
litical  obferuationr;  but  thefe  to  the 
furpofe.'^^One  eJcample   of  them^y- 
The  dialeSi^   in  iMhich  he  writes^ 
Ionic. -^  He  ufes  much  the  terminations 
of  the  datives  plural  in  that  dialefl. 
'—No  epithets^  f  miles ^  or  piSiurefque 
defcriptions  in  his  Jiile^  nor  any  of 
the  Jlrong  figures  ufed  by  Homer.  — 
One  Sgure  of  Homer^  much  ufed  by 
him^    viz.    dialogue. — Examples    of 
Herodotus^  s  dialogue. — His  file  di- 
fingui/hed  in  that  way  from  that 
of  every  other  hijlorian. — Herodotus 
a  religious  hiflorian. — All  hiforiatis^ 
as  vuell  as  poets  of  the  higher  order^ 
ought  to  be  religious. — Herodotus  not 
fuperfiitious ^   or   over  credulous^  in 
matters  of  religion,  -  414 
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IHere  prcfent  to  the  public  the  fourth 
volume  Of  the  Origin  and  Pro- 
gress OF  Language;  and, in  order  to ac- 
complifh  my  plan,  I  have  promifed  a  fifth. 
The  reader  ^ill  perceive,  that  in  this  and 
the  preceding  volume^  of  this  work,  and 
indeed  in  all  that  I  have  written,  whether 
upon  the  fubjed  of  Language  or  Philofo- 
phy,  I  have  made  much  ufe  of  that  great 
art,  the-greateft  of  all  arts,  as  Cicero  fays, 
.  by  which  we  are  taught  rem  univerfam  in 
partes  tribuere^  latentem  defniendo  e^pli^ 
care.  If  therefore  the  reader  be  a  man, 
who  has  never  applied  to  any  art  or  fciencc, 
or,  if  he  think  that  he  has  genius  and 
natural  parts  fufficient  to  comprehend  a« 
ny  art  or  fcience  without  fuch  accurate 
definitions  and  minute  divifions,  he  needs 
not  give  himfelf  ihe  trouble  to  read  this 
work,  or  any  other  that  I  have  publifhed, 
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or  fhall  publifli ;  for  by  the  ftudy  of  the 
ancient  ptiilofophy  I  have  got  fo  much  in- 
to the  habit  of  treating  every  thing  as 
a  fcience,  or  fyftem,  that  I  can  think, 
fpeak,  or  write,  of  no  fubjedl  of  art  or  fci- 
ence but  in  that  way.  He  may  therefore 
amufe  himfelf  by  reading  compilemeats  of 
ancient  or  modern  hiftory,  colledlions  of 
fafts  of  natural  hiftory^  or  fome  things 
upon  the  fubjeds  of  art  or  fcience,  under 
the  mpdeft  name  of  EJfays  \  in  which  the 
authors  think  themffelves  confined  to  no 
order  or  method,  but  fet  down  at  a  ven- 
ture fome  loofe  thoughts  that  occur  to 
them  upon  the  fubjed. 

Another  thing  the  reader  will  obfcrve, 
that  I  extol  the  ancient  languages  and  li- 
terature above  the  modern  j  and  maintain^ 
that  the  works  of  the  ancieuts  muft  be  our 
ftandard  in  the  writing  art,  as  well  as 
in  fculpture,  painting,  and  architecture. 
Whoever  therefore  thinks  that 


Venimus  ad  fummum  fortiinae ^^ 


which,  as  Horace  tells  us,  was  the  cafe  6i 
the  Romans  under  Auguftus  Caefar,  and 
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that  we  have  attained  to  the  perfedllon  of 
all  arts*,  him  I  would  like  wife  advife  riot  to 
read  this  work  :  For  there  are  things  in  it 
which  may  ftumble  him  in  his  opinion  of 
the  excellency  of  this  age ;  and,  as  every 
man  partakes  more  or  Icfs  of  the  glory  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  he  may 
perhaps  think  that  he  has  a  large  fhare  of 
it,  this  work  muft  have  a  tendency  to  leflen 
him  in  his  own  opinion,  which  I  Ihould  be 
forry  for;  for,  as  1  have  faid  elfe where  f , 

though  I  dcfire  the  praife  of  very  few,  I 
would  not  willingly  give  offence  to  any. 
He  rnay  therefore  take  the  word  of  the 
reviewers,  and  believe  the  work  to  be  of 
no  value  J. 


*  See  what  I  have  fai4  of  the  vanity  of  this  age, 
Ant*  Me^aph.  Vol.  iii.  p.  107. 

f  Preface  to  Vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  p.  15-. 

X  There  is  one  of  the fe  writers,  who,  in  the  review 
of  the  fecond  volume,  as  I  remember,  of  this  work, 
^fter  finding  a  great  many  particular  faults  with  the 
work,  concludes  with  faying,  that  he  knows  verv  well 
the  author  will  have  no  regard  to  his  cenfures,  tho'  he 
thinks  it  a  duty  he  owes  to  the  public  to  let  them  know 
that  the  work  is  cf  no  value.    This,  I  take,  as  a  great 
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It  may  appear  furprifing,  that  an  author, 
who  pubKfhes  a  work,  fhould  not  defire 
as  many  readers  as  pofliblei  but,  on  the 
contrary,  fhould  advife  fome  perfons  not  to 
read  it.     But,  I  do  not  write  for  profit ; 
and  as  to  reputation,  I  defire  the  applaufe 
of  none  but  men   of  fenfe,   knowledge, 
and  good  tafle ;  for,  I  think,  I  am  pretty 
free  of  that  difeafe,  which  Mr  Pope  calls 
the  itch  of  imlgar  praife.  Excepting  there- 
fore thofe  few  I  have  named,  (for  they 
mull  be  few  in  every. nation),  I  value  the 
praife  of  the  reft  of  mankind  as  little  as 
their  cenfure :  And,  if  I  had  my  choice*  I 
would  not  wifh  to  be  praifed  by  them,  but  ra- 
ther cenfured ;  as  people  very  feldom  praife 
thofe  whom  they  do  not  think  like  to 
themfelves.   Though  I  print  therefore,  it 
is  not  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  publifhing, 
as  for  the  purpofe  of  colledting  and  di- 
gefting  what  I  have  had  lying  by  me  for 
many  years  in  loofe  fheets,  which  would 
have  been  loft  even  to  myfelf,  if  1  had  not 


compliment ;  and,  if  I  knew  who  the  reviewer  was, 
I  would  give  him  more  than  I  would  have  given  him, 
|f  I  had  hired  him  to  praife  the  work. 


-  --H 
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employed  a  printer  to  give  me  them  in  a 
fair  charader  and  good  order  *,  and  with 
fuch  corredions  and  additions,  as  upon  a 
fecond  reading  occur  to  me.  I  have,  how- 
ever, alfo  made  copies  for  the  ufe  of  my 
friends;  and,  if  others  can  be  benefited 
by  my  works,  there  are  copies  alfo  for 
them. 

There  is  one  other  thing  in  this  volume^ 
which  I  would  recommend  to  the  attention 
of  the  reader ;  and  that  is  the  abufes  which 
I  have  obferved  are  creeping  into  the  Eng- 
U{h  language  f.  It  is,  I  think,  upon  the 
whole,  the  beft  modern  language,  at  leaft 
that  I  know;  and,  particularly,  there  is 
fome  of  our  poetry  without  the  jingle  of 
rhyme,  or  in  blank  verfe,  as  we  call  it, 
which  does  more  honour  to  modern  times 
than  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  know.  What* 
ever,  therefore,  we  have  loft,  or  may  fur- 
ther lofe,  I  would  have  us  preferve,  if  pof- 


•  Sec  the  Preface  to  Vol.  iii.  of  Ant.  Metaph.  p.  79, 
and  8o. 

f  See  upon  the  fubje6k  of  the  Englifh  language^ 
booki.  chap.  13.  and  14. 
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fible,  our  language ;  for,  as  all  arts  and 
fciences  began  with  language,  fo  the  cor- 
ruption of  language  muft  neccflarily  be  at- 
tended with  a  degeneracy  in  thefe.  In 
the  Greek  nation  we  have  a  fad  example 
of  a  people,  who  fpoke  the  fineft  language 
that  ever  exifted,  and  excelled  mankind  in 
arts  *,  lofing  with  their  language  all  thofc 
arts,  and  returning  to,  a  ftate  of  barbarity, 
much  worfe  than  the  firft  barbarity,  frogi 
which  by  arts  and  civility  they  were  re- 
claimed. For  Savages  are  ftrong  of  body 
and  miild,  and  therefore  are  capable  of 
the  higheft  cultivation,  and  may  be  truly 
faid  to  be  the  creatures  of  God  and  Nature; 
whereas,  thofe,  who  have  degenerated  in- 
to a  ftate  of  barbarity  from  a  ftate  of  ci- 
vility and  refined  manners,  are  in  a  ftate 
altogether  unnatural,  being  fo  worn  out 
by  indolence  and  luxury,  vice  and  dif- 
eafe,  that  they  have  not  in  them  the  ma- 
terials, out  of  which  the  human  arttjls  of 
ancient  times  made  men ;  and,  therefore, 
there  is  no  example,  nor  will  there  ever 


*  Sec  on  the  fubjcft  of  the  modern  Greek  language, 
chap.  12. 
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Se,  of  any  nation,  fuch  as  the  Greek,  re* 
covering  its  ancient  fplendor. 

There  are,  I  know,  who  will  think  what 
I  have  faid  in  the  beginning  of  this  volume, 
upon  the  fubje<S  of  the  elements  of  the  gram- 
matical art,  I  mean  letters  and  fyllables,  tri- 
fling  and  frivolous.  But  for  my  part,  the 
more  I  ftudy  language,  the  more  I  admire 
theart  of  it*,  which  cannot  be  underftood, 
unlefs  we  know  its  elements  and  princi- 
ples. It  appears  to  the  philofopher  the 
moft  wonderful  of  all  arts ;  nor  does  he 
think  it  the  lefs  wonderful,  but  rather  more 
fo,  for  being  the  art  of  moft  common  ufe. 
One  of  the  nobleft  ftudies  of  man  is  the 
hiftory  and  philofophy  of  man.  Now,  I  hold 
it  to  be  impoffible  to  know  perfe£kly  what 
man  is,  without  knowing  the  nature  of  that 
art,  the  foundation  of  the  civil  and  politi- 
cal life,  and  of  all  other  arts  and  fciences, 
without  which,  man  muft  have  remained  in 
the  brute  ftate,  in  which  we  know  fome 


*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  difficulty  of  the  art, 
p.  49. — 1 82.  and  following. 
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men  were  in  ancient  times,  and  fome  are 
ftill  to  be  found.  It  is  chiefly  by  meand 
of  language  that  man  is  fo  far  recovered 
from  his  fallen  ftate,  as  to  be  an  intellec- 
tual creature,  not  only  capable  of  intellect, 
but  in  the  a£tual  poffeifioa  of  it ;  for,  that 
man  is  fallen  from  a  higher  date,  I  hold 
to  be  a  truth  of  philofophy,  as  welt  as  of 
religion,  and  will  fhew  it  to  be  fo,  if  I 
ihall  live  to  finif^  the  great  work  I  have 
begun.  The  History  and  Philoso- 
phy OF  Man, 
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Of  the  different  Excellencies  andDe* 
fe^s  of  different  Languages, 


INTRODUCTION. 

AS  there  can  be  no  work  of  art  per- 
fed,  of  which  the  materials  are  riot 
of  the  beft  kind,  and  language  being  the' 
materials  whereof  ftyle    is  comjjofed;  •  it 
may  not  be  in  improper  fuppiemenr  t'e 
Voi,.  IV.  A 
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what  I  have  written  on  the  fubjeiSt  of  Stile, 
to  prefent  to  the  reader  a  comparative 
view  of  fome  languages,  both  antient  and 
modern^  in  point  of  beauty  and  excel- 
lence, from  whence  he  will  be  able  to 
judge  in  what  language,  and  for  what  rea- 
fons,  the  beft  compofition,  both  in  fpeaking 
and  writing,  may  be  made.  He  will  alfo 
perceive  ^w  far  in  the  rude  and  more  im- 
perfefl:  languages  the  compofition  may  be 
improved  by  imitation  of  languages  more 
perfedt. 

Before  I  fpeak  of  particular  languages,  I 
will  lay  down  the  general  and  abftraO: 
principles  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
excellency  of  language,  and  then  I  will  ap- 
ply thefe  principles  to  fome  particular  lan- 
guages. 

Language  being  the  expreflionof  th^  ideas 
of  the  human  mind  by  articulate  founds 
or  words,  it  will  be  fully  confidered  un- 
der two  general  heads,  the  found  of  thefe 
words,  and  the  fenfe  of  them  ;  or,  to  ex- 
prefs  it  in  philofophical  language,  the  ma- 
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terial  and  the  formal  part  ^.    I  will  begin 
with  the  firft. 


"*  See  this  philofophical  divifion  of  language  ex- 
plained in  Vol.  i.  of  this  Work^  page.  8.  fecond  edi- 
tion>  and  Vol.  ii.  p.  2^. 
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CHAP.        I. 


No  beauty  in  any  art  ^without  variety.-'^ 
I'here  mujl^  therefore^  in  a  perfeSl  lan-^ 
guage^  be  a  great  variety  of  founds. — The 
variety  of  the  found  in  the  termination 
particularly  to  be  attended  to. — DefeSl  of 
the  antient  Perftan  language  in  this  re- 
fpc^.'-^DefeEl  of  the  languages  of  the 
South  Sea  in  point  of  variety  of  found. — d 
jf>erfeH  language  muji  be  fweet  in  the 
foundy  as  vuell  as  various^  but  not  too 
fiveet  of  found. — The  barbarous  languages 
defe^ive  in  this^  being  too  vocal: — The 
*words  mufl  not  be  toofhort. — The  Bar-^ 
barous  languages  go  to  another  extrefne. 
"—The  Jound  of  a  language  much  raifed 
by  the  ufe  of  diphthongs. — The  Barbarous 
languages  defeSiive  in  this.  —  The  differ- 
ence of  fpirits  in  pronunciaiioii  makes  an 
agreeable  variety: — This  the  Barbarous 
languages  have. — The  quantity  offyllables^ 
or  the  rhythm,  makes  another  variety. — 
Thisfome  of  th^  Barbarous  languages  have. 


'  4 
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— Of  the  melody  of  language^ — Some  Ian-- 
guages  of  Savage  nations  hava  melody. 

AS  there  can  be  no  beauty  in  any  art 
without  variety,  (for  art  is  a  fyftem, 
xind  there  can  be  no  fyftem  without  varie- 
ty, as  well  as  order  and  regularity),  the  firft 
thing  I  require  to  make  a  language  beauti- 
ful is,  that  it  fhould  have  a  variety  of  arti- 
culate founds  ^^.  Without  variety  to  a 
certain  degree,  it  would  not  anfwer  the 
purpafe  of  expreffing  all  our  conceptions 
even  in  the  narroweft  fphere  of  life  j.but  I 
require  further,  that  a  perfect  language 
fhould  have  all  the  variety  of  founds  that 
■the  human  mouth  can,  with  any  degree  of 
eafe  and  without  grimace  or  diftortion, 
utter  ;  and,  particularly,  there  fhould  be  a 
great  variety  in  the  termination  of  the 
words  ;  that  being  the  part  of  the  word 
which  in  pronunciation  afiedis  the  ear 
moft.  And  I  think  there  could  not  well 
be  a  greater  defe£t  in-  the  found  of  a  lan- 
guage  than   what,  Herodotus   obferves  of 

•  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  four  things  required 

to  make  a  perfeft  language.   Vol.  ii.  of  this  work, 
p.  6.       '  .     - 
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the  Perfiaq,  that  it  terminated  all  its  words 
with  the  fame  letter,  S  *.  It  would,  I  think, 
have  been  a  great  defeat,  if  the  letter  $ 
had  been  of  the  moft  pleafant  found  : 
Whereas,  the  Halicarnaflian  fays  of  it,  that 
its  found  is  mote  brutal  than  human  ;  for 
which  reafon,  the  antients  ufed  it  very 
fparingly.  And  he  faiys  there  were  whole 
odes  compofed  without  one  2  in  themf. 
And  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  reafon  that  it  is 
thrown  out  in  many  Greek  words,  when 
the  analogy  requires  that  it  fhould  be 
there. 

The  want  of  this  variety  is  feen  in  al- 
moft  all  the  Barbarous  languages,  which 
are  very  defedive,  particularly  in  confo*- 
nants  ;  (for,  as  to  the  five  vowels,  it  ap- 
pears that  all  languages  have  them  :{;), 
The  Barbarous  languages  of  North  A- 
merica  have  neither  the  F  confonant  nor 

the  F.      The  Huron  language  wants  all 

♦ 

*  Lib.  i.  Cap.  139. 

•f   Uf^t  o-vf^icrtvg.    Se£^.   14* 

}:  Vol.'i.  of  this  work,  p.  502.  of  the  iecond  edi- 
tion, where  I  think  I  have  given  a  good  reafon  why 
the  fitft  languages  fpoken  by  men  are  fo  vocal. 
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the  labial  confonants  * ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reafon,  that  all  thofe  languages  of  North 
America  are  much  more  vocal  than  more 
perfect  languages,  and  have  words  con- 
cbnftfting  wholly  of  vowels  f.  The  lan- 
guages of  the  South  Sea  are  in  the  fame 
cafe.  To  fupply  this  defedl  of  articula- 
tion,-^  fuch  languages  are  forced,  in  order 
to  diftinguifh  their  words  from  one  ano- 
ther, to  repeat  the  fame  letters  and  fylla- 
blcs,  fometimes  more  than  once  in  the 
fame  words  J. 

The  fecond  thinjg  I  require  is,  that  the 
found  of  the  language  fliould  be  fweet  and 
pleafant  to  the  ear.  But  here  again  that  great 
beauty  of  all  the  works  of  art,  I  mean  vari- 
ety, muftnotbe  forgot.  For,  asinthefineft 
mufic  there  muft  be  difcords,  fo  in  the  moft 
perfed  languages  there  muft  be  fome  harflx 
founds  ;  but  thefe  may  be.  fo  mixed  with 
fweet  and  foft  founds,  that  the  found 
of  the  language  fhall  be  upon- the  whole 
fweet,  but  not  of  a  fweetnefs  that  is  lufci- 
ous  or  cloying,  but  with  fuch  a  mixture  of 

•  Ibid.  p.  560. 

f  |bid.  p.  506.  and  following. 

X  Ibid.  p.  50i#— 508. 
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auftete'.  and  rough  founds,  as  to  make  it 
manly  and  forcible,  as  vftW  as  pleafant.  In 
this  point  alfo  the  Barbarous  languages  are 
defedive,  for  they  are  much  too  vocal 
for  the  reafon  above  mentioned,  having  a 
great  many  vowels  in  their  words,  and  of- 
ten, as  I  have  obferved,  repeating  the  fame 
vowelsi  and  wanting  almoft  altogether  the 
afpirated  corjfonants. 

3/2^,  I  require  that  the  words  fhould  not 
be  too  fhort,  but,  for  the  greater  part  by 
far,  words  of  feveral  fyllables.  For  a  lan- 
guage all  of  monofyllables,  fuch  as  the 
Chinefe,  or  with  very  many  monofyllables, 
fuch  as  our^  can  never  have  a  fweet  or 
pleafant  flow,  as  there  muft  necelTarily  be 
a  flop,  more  or  lefs,  betwixt  every  two 
words. ' '  Here  the  Barbarous  languages  go 
to  another  extreme,  for  the  words  of  them 
are  unmeafureably  long,  for  a  reafon  I 
have  given  elfewhere  *  ;  to  which  may  be 
added,  that  I  believe  the  want  of  an  arti- 
culation fuflSciently  varied  may  have  obli- 
ged them,  to  lengthen  their  words,  in  order 
to  diftinguifli  them  one  from  another. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  500.  fecond  edition. 
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/^to.  In  order  to  fwell  and  raife  the  found 
of  the  language,  vowels,  that  will  .coalefce 
together  in  the  fame  found,  ought  to  be 
joined  and  enunciated  together,  producing 
what  we  call  diphthongs,  which  I  think 

may  not  be  improperly  compared  to  what 
the  antients  called  fymphony  and  we  call 
harmony,  that  is,  mufic  in  parts,  in  which, 
by  the  mixture  of  the  grave  and  acute 
joined  properly  together,  the  not«  is 
fwelled,  and  made  much  more  pleafant 
to  the  ear.  Thefe  double  founds  may 
be  alfo  fometimes  feparated  in  the  pro- 
nunciation, which  will  make  an  agreeable 
variety.  And  confbnants  may  be  alfo  join- 
ed together,  and  feparated  fometimes  for 
the  fame  reafon.  In  this  point,  the  Bar- 
barous* languages  are  as  defedive  as  they 
are  exceffive  in  the  other, 

^to^  Some  vowels  and  fyUables  fhouldbe 
uttered  with  the  breath  thickened  or  con*- 
denfed,  while  others  are  pronounced  more 
fmoothly,  and  with  lefs  force.  This  makes 
the  differeftjce  of  what  is  called  the-twoj$>/'- 
rits ;  the  one  being  a/pirated  or  thicken- 
ed, as  the  Greeks  call  it,  the  other  fof- 
Vol.  IV,  B 
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tened  or  fmoothed  *.  This  is  carefully  to 
be  diftinguifhed  from  loud  or  /o«a;  ia  pro-p 
nouncing  letters  or  fyllables.  Many,  in-? 
deed  I  believe  all  the  barbarous  languageSi 
havfe  this  variety  of  fpirits. 

6tOy  Some  of  the  vowels  and^llables 
which  they  form  fhould  be  pronounced 
ihort,  others  long.  This  is  a  mo(J:  nar 
tural,  as  well  as  mod  agreeable  variety, 
and  is  what  is  called  the  rythrh  of  lan- 
guage, being  a  certain  ratio  which  the  ear 
perceives  betwixt  fhort  and  long  founds. 
This  too  is  very  well  known  in  fome  of 
the  barbarous  languages  f . 

*  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  word  a/pirated  does 
not  properly  exprefs  what  the  Greets  call  JWrvy  ;  for 
•  it  feems  to  denote  that  the  found  is  made  rough  or 
harfh  ;  whereas  it  is  pnly  enunciated  with  more 
breath  :  And  the  Greek  grammarians ,  have  been  fo 
accurate,  as  to  obferve  that  there  is  a  middle  clafs  of 
confonants  betwixt  the  SWrwf  and  the  ^im^  or  tenues^ 
which  are  enunciated  with  a  breath  not  fo  much  thic^ 
kened  or  condenfed  as  when  we  pronounce  the  J«<r«f, 
or  not  fcuflender  or  gentle  as  that  with  which  the 
^<A«i  are  enunciated.  See  Vol.  ii  p.  234.  235. 
-j-  See  Vol.  i.  of  this  Work,  p.  509.  fecond  editi9n. 
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Lajily,   In    a  perfeft    language,   thert 
fhould  be  melody  as  well  as  rhythm  ;  that 
Is  to  fay,  the  fyllables  (hould  be  varied  ana 
diftinguifhed  from  one  another  by  certain 
inufical  tones,  with  which  they  are  ^;'o- 
nounced.     Of  this  I  have  treated  fully  in 
the  Second  Volume  of  this  Work  *.  I  fliall 
only  add  here,  that,  though  I  believe  there! 
was  melody  originally  in  all  or  the  greater 
part  of  languages,  it  is  loft  in  all  the  Eu- 
ropean, but  is  preferved  in  fome  of  ^thc 
Barbarous    languages    fpoken   by   certain 
tribes  of  Savages  in  North  America,  as  I 
/Was  well  informed  by  a  gentleman  who 
l?vas    long   there  j    and    the  Chinefe,  by 
giving  different  tones  to  the  fame   mo-* 
nofyllable^  make  it  fignify  feven  or  eight 
different  things^ 

This  is  all  the  variety  I  can  conceive  iri 
the  founds  of  fingle  words.  What  further 
variety  may  be  produced  in  their  found  by 
eompofitiori  will  be  afterwards  obferved* 


*  Book  lu  chap.  4^ 
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Words  conftdered  as  Jtgnijicant . — In  a  lan- 
guage of  art  there  mvft  be  of  them  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  to  exprefs  all  the  variety  of 
thing s.-^^Defe^l  of  Barbarous  languages 
in  this  refpeSl.  -^  There  mufi  /not  be  a  re- 
dundancy y  any  more  than  a  defe&  ofnvords. 

This  prevented  by  that  art  of  language 

ive  call  fledion,— /«  this  the  Barbarous 
languages  *oery  defeflive.^^The*words  of 

the  language  fhould  convey  the  meaning 
fully  and  accurately — alfo  without  obfcu^ 
rity  or  ambiguity. '-^ In  both  thefe  articles 
Barbarous  languages  are  defeBive.--^ 
They  fupply  the  defeSi  by  tones  of  the 
voice. -^FTords,  that  have  a  connexion 
in  their  meanings  conneSied  together  in 
.  -  theirJoundbyditx\V2iX\ondndQom'po{\\.\OTi.  ' 
^The  Barbarous  languages  nvant  this 
art.'^The  want  of  vuords  fupplied  by 
metapliprs  and  other  tropes. — In  this  the 
Barbarous  languages  are  not  deficient^ — 
but  mofi  deficient  of  all  in  fyntax.— iJ^^r 
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fons  for  this.' — Jtl  languages  fpoken  by 
•    barbarous  nations  are  not  barbarous. 

I  come  now  tcJ  fpeak  of  words  as  figni- 
ficant,    firft  confidering   them  fingle, 
and  then  in  compofition. 

As  to  fingle  words,  there  muft  be  fo 
many  of  them  as  to  exprefs  all  the  variety  • 
of  things  ;  and,  as  things  are  divided  into 
certain  claffes,  fo  are  words.  The  diviiion 
of  things  was  made  by  the  antient  philo- 
fophers  into  certain  clafles,  called  Catego-* 
ties,  which  1  hold  to  be  the  ground- work 
of  grammar,  as  well  as  of  logic  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, that  divifion  of  words,  which 
we  call  the  parts  of  fpeech,  takes  in  all  the 
categories  ;  the  firft  part  of  fpeech,  or  the 
Noun,  anfwering  to  the  firft  Category, 
Subftance  ;  and  the  other  parts  of  fpeech  to 
the  feveral  Accidents  of  things  compre- 
hended under  the  other  Categories. 

In  this  manner,  fubftances,  and  all  their 
feveral  qualities,  are  exprefTed,  aRd  in  (horc 
all  the  variety  of  things.     How  defedivtf 

the  barbarous  languages  are  iu  this  refpefti 
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I  have  ihown  in  the  Firft  Volume  6f  thia 
Work*. 

2doy  As  a  perfed  language  muft  be  full 
and  complete  in  words  fignificant,  fo  it 
muft  not  be  redundant,  nor  exprels  by  fe- 
verd  words  what  can  be  exprefled  by  ond 
with  fome  variations  made  upon  it.  For 
example,  if  certain  accidents,  or  relations 
of  words  to  one  another,  can  be  exprefled 
by  a  change  made  upon  the  word,  it  would 
be  fiiperfluous  and  a.  defeat  in  the  lan- 
guage, if  a  new  word  was  employed 
•  to  exprefs  that  accident  or  relation.  The 
change  made  upon  the  word  for  that 
purpofe  is  what  we  call  JleSiion  or  inflec^ 
tion  J  by  which  the  cafes  of  nouns,  and 
tenfes  of  verbs,  are  formed.  But, 
as  fome  words,  by  their  nature,  do  not 
admit  of  fuch  variation,  hence  comes  a 
a  diftiudion  of  great  importance  in  Ian-* 
guage,  into  words  declinable  and  inde- 
clinable.    In  fledtion,  the  barbarous  lan^ 

*  Book  Hi.  Chap.  9.  where  I  have  obferved,  that 
•there  are  fome  of  them  which  have  not  any  adjeftive, 
aor.any  word  denoting  a  quality  abftrafted  from  the 
fubjcft.    See  alfo  page  534.  of  the  fame  Volume--  ^ 


'• 
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guages  are  more  defedtive  than  in  ^rtf 
thing  elfe,  few  of  them  having  any  thing 
like  cafes  or  tenfes  j  fo  that  their  wordtf 
jare  all,  or  by  far  the  greater  part,  inde- 
clinable *•  And  this  too  muft  produce  a 
difagreeable  famenefs  in  the  found  of  thole 
languages ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
varies  the  found  of  a  language  more  than 
Jhe  different  terminations,  and  different 
lengths  of  the  words,  which  fle^cion  pro- 
duces. 

3/10,  In  a  language  of  art  the  words 

Oiould  exprefs  every  circumftance  of  the 

thing,    and   convey    the   meaning  to  the 

hearer  as  fully  and  accurately  as  poffible. 

But,  4/c?,  There  fliould  be  no  obfcurity 
or  ambiguity  in  the  words,  otherwife  the 
principal  end  of  language  cannot  be  an- 
fwered,  which  is  to  convey  the  meaning 
to  the  hearer. .  In  both  thefe  laft  articles 
the^  barbarous  languages  are  very  deficient^ 

*  See  Vol.  i.  Book  iii.  Chap.  p.  of  tbis  Work, 
p.  532.  fecoiid  edition. 
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and  they  fupply  the  defedl:,  as  we  are  told, 
by  ascents,  or  tones  of  the  voice  *,  and  no 
dopbt  by  geftures,  or  adion  of  the  body. 

5/(7,  The  variety  of  things  being  fo 
great,  that,  if  there  were  words  entirely 
unconneded  with  one  another  to  exprefs 
every  particular  thing,  the  language  would 
be  too  bulky  and  cumberfome,  and  toogreat 
a  load  upon  the  memory  ;  therefore  the  ar* 
tificers  of  language  have  contrived  a  way 
of  conneding  words  fignifying  things  that 
have  a  connefition,  by  the  means  of  what 
is  called  derivation  and  compofition  :  So 
that  fome  words  are  radical,  fome  deriva- 
tive ;  fome  "words  are  fimple,  and  others 
compounded.  In  this  too,  the  languages 
barbarous,  that  is,  without  art,  are  re- 
markably deficient  ;  for  they  exprefs  things 
having  the  neareft  connexion  by  words 
quite  different  f* 

And,  Iqfifyj  as,  even  with  derivation  and 
conipofition,  words  arc  wanted  to  ekjjrefs 
many  things,  this  neceflity  has  introduced 

•  Vol.  i.  of  this  Work,  p.  535.  fecohd  edition, 
f  Ibidem* 
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the  ufe  of  metaphors  and  other  tropes, 
which  I  am  perfuaded  were  at  firft  ufed 
from  neceffity  ;  fo  that  it  was  not  til  J  later 
times  that  they  came  to  be  ufed  as  an  or- 
nament of  difcourfe.— In  this  figurative 
ftyle  the  barbarous  languages  abound  ex- 
.ceedingly,  moire  from  want  df  proper 
words  than  for  the  fake  of  ornament. 

Although  a  language  were'  ever  fo  com- 
plete in  its  words,  yet,  if  thofe  words  are 
not  properly  put  together,  they  will  ex- 
prefs  no  meaning.  This  part  of  the  gram- 
xnaltical  art  is  called  Jyntax ;  and  it  is  the 
completion  of  the  art  of  language.  In 
this  the  barbarous  languages  are  remark- 
ably defedive  j  for  it  is  performed  chiefly 
by  the  means  of  genders,  numbers,  and 
cafes,  all  which  the  barbarous  languages 
want,  and  alfo  by  conjundions  and  prepo- 
fitions,  two  parts  of  fpeech  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  thpfe  languages  *. 

But,  when  I  fpeak  of  barbarous  lan- 
guages, 1  muft  not  be  underftood  to  mean 

^    **  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubjeft  oi/yntax^ 
Vol.  ii.  Book  iiU  Chap,  i. 
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all  the  languages  fpoken  by  nations  we 
call  barbarous:  For  there  are  fome  of  thefe 
nations  that  fpeak  languages  of  very  great 
art,  fuch  as  that  fpoken  by  the  Garani  in 
the  country  of  Paraguay,  in  South  Ame- 
rica ;  another,  of  greater  art  ftill,  fpoken 
in  that  great  country,  in  the  fame  conti- 
nent of  South  America,   known  by  the 
name  of    Patagonia.      The   Gothic   too, 
(which,  as  we  ufe  the  word,  fhould  denote 
a   language  altogether  barbarous),  was  a 
language  of  much  greater  art  than  any  of 
its  defcendants,  fuch  as  the  German,  Swe- 
difh,  or  Englifh.     Even  the  languages  of 
Lapland  and  Greenland  are  in  fome  re- 
fpe£ls  more  artificial  languages  than  any 
fpoken  by  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe, 
And  the  language  of  the  Algonkins,   in 
North  America,  is,   in  fome  things,  even 
too  artificial.     Of    all  thefe  languages   I 
have  given  a  particular  account  in  ano- 
ther part  of  this  work*,  where  I  have 
faid,  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  poffible  that 
thofe  nations,  fo  little  advanced  in  other 
arts  of    life,  fhould    have  invented  fuch 


*  Vol.  i.  Book  iu.  Chap.  lo.  of  this  "Work. 
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artificial  languages,  but  they  muft  have 
learned  them  by  intercourfe  with  fomc  o- 
ther  nations  more  civilized  :  For  that  there 
have  been  ftrange  migrations  and  mixtures 
of  people  on  this  earth,  is  a  fadt  that  can- 
not be  doubted  of  by  thofe  who  have  ftu- 
died  the  hiftory  of  man  *. 


•  VoL  i.  p.  546.  of  this*Work,  where  I  mention 
a  very  feniible  obfervation  of  Herodotus,  upon  the 
fubjeff  of  a  colony  of  Med^  being  found  in  the  mid* 
die  of  Scythia. 
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Greater  variety  both  of  found  aiid  fenfe  in 
compoftiion  than  in  ftngle  ivords.  —  The 
greater  variety  the  greater  beauty — aljo 
the  greater  difft,tulty.—'The  'wonderful 
variety  of  compofition  in  the  learned.  Ian-- 
guages. — ^Of  compofition  in  the  barbarous 
language s.'-^There  muji  be  more  or  lefs  of 
the  art  of  compofition  among  fuch  batba-^ 
rous  nations  as  hold  public  ajfembliesy  and 
therein  make  harangues. ^-^AJlory  to  that 
purpofe^ 


I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  words  in  com- 
pofition, where  there  muft  of  necefEty 
be  much  greater  variety,  both  of  found  and 
fenfe,  than  of  fingle  words.  And,  where 
there  is  the  greateft  variety,  if  there  be  art 
and  fyftem  at  the  fame  time,  there  alfo  the 
greateft  beauty  muft  be.  Thus,  an  heroic 
poem,  fuch  as  the  Iliad  or  Odyifeyi  is  a 
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much  finer  thing  than  a  tragedjr,  becaufe 
it  is  a  whole,  as  well  as  a  tragedy,  but  of 
much  greater  extent  and  variety,  and  con- 
taining many  peripeteias^    and  furprifing 

changes  of  fortune  ;  whereas  tragedy  has 
but  one.  And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  a  tra- 
gedy is  a  much  finer  thing  than  an  epi- 
gram. And,  accordingly,  the  mafters  of 
the  writing  art  tell  us,  that,  as  ftile  confifts 
of  two  things,  the  choice  of  words,  and 
the  compofitijon  of  them,  there  is  much 
greater  difficulty,  as  well  as  beauty,  in  the 

latter,  than  in  the  former. 

In  compofition,  there  is  indeed  a  won- 
derful variety •  .  For,  iwo,  in  languages  of 
art,  which  have  cafes,  tenfes,  genders,  and 
numbers,  there  is  a  variety  of  arrange- 
ment, to  which  it  is  difficult  to  fet  bounds- 
Then  there  is  the  fyntax,  or  confl;ru£Hon 
of  the  words,  either  plain  and  fimple,  or 
figured— Then  the  figures  of  the  fenfe, 
that  is,  rhetorical  figures,  by  which  the 
fcnfe  is  expreffed  in  fome  uncommon  way, 
are  fo  many  in  number,  that  they  cannot 
be  numbered  * — ^Then  there  is  the  com- 

•  Vol.  iii,  of  thb  work^  p,  107. 
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* 

pofition  of  periods,  and  the  divifion  of  thcfe 
into  members,  more  or  fewer,  and  varioufly 
conneded  together,  and  differing  in  the 
fenfe  as  well  as  in  the  ftru6:ure  of  the  words 
'^^Andj Iq/ify jin  the  moft  perfedl  language, 
there  is  a  variety  of  rhythm  and  melody, 
which  makes  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  af 
their  cotripofition  *. 


What  beauty  of  compofition  there  is  in 
the  barbarous  languages,  is  not  eafy  to  fay. 
But,  among  fuch  nations  as  are  fo  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  of  life,  as  to  hold  aflem- , 
blies,  and  deliberate  about  public  affairs,  it 
is  evident  that,  in  their  fpeeches,  there 
muft  be  more  or  lefs  of  compofition.     I 

have  heard  a  ftory  of  an  Indian  orator, 
who,  at  a  congrefs  or  talky  as  they  call  it, 
vnth  the  then  Britifli  governour  of  Flori- 
da, Commodore  Johnfton,  being  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  interpreter,  who.  flop- 
ped him,  in  order  to  explain  to  the  Gover- 
nour what  he  faid,  at  laft  loft  patience  j 
atid,  fays  he,  *  I  can  bear  this  no  longer  : 
*  My  difcourfe,  cut  thus  into  pieces,  can 

•  Vol.  11.  Book  iii.  Chap,  y* 
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*  have  no  more  efie£l:  than  the  water  could 

*  have  upon  that  great  beaft  of  yours/ 
pointing  to  a  faw-mill  at  fome  diilance, 

*  if  it  were  to  fall  upon  it  drop  by  drop/ 
Now  this  orator  muft  have  had  as  per- 
fect ^n  idea  of  the  jfiumen  orationis^  and  the 
efieds  it  produces,  as  a  Cicero  or  Demo- 
flhenes. 


24       ^Thb  Origin  and        Chap.  IV. 
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An  account  of  the  Greek  language. ^^This 
the  moji  perfeSi  language  the  author 
knows. — Its  refemblance  to  the  Sanfcrit 
language  of  India* — From  the  Greek  lan- 
guage the  author  has  formed  his  notion  of 
ivhat  is  mofl  petfeft  in  language. — Of 
the  found  of  the  Greek  language. — More 
founds  in  it  than  nve  can  pronounce. — 
Vonvels  in  Homer  frequently  gaping  upon 
one  another.-^Alfo  rhymess  both  of  ver^ 
fes  and  ofhemifUcs.-^r^he  nvords  in  Greek 
neither  too  fhort  nor  too  long.-^The  fhort- 
efl  nvords  are  thofe  that  occur  the  mofi 

frequently ^fuch  as  ConjunSlions  and  Prc^ 
pqfitions.^^The  terminations  of  the  Greek 
nvords  mofl  various  qmd  mojl  pleafant  to 
the  ear.'-^None  of  their  ivords  terminate 
in  mute  confonants. — Difference  of  fpirits 
in  Greek.'-^l'his  fhould  not  be  confounded 
with  loud  and  low.^Nofuch  difiin^ion 
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betwixt  thefyllabks  of  the  fame  word  in 
Greek  or  Latin. 


THESE  arc  my  obfervations  upon 
languages  in  genera]^  as  well  thofe 
of  art  as  the  barbarous.  I  proceed  now  to 
apply  thcfe  obfervations  to  particular  lan^ 
guages  of  art,  or  which  are  reputed  fuch. 
And  I  will  begin  with  the  Greek,  the  lan- 
guage the  moft  perfect  that  1  know,  or,  I 
believe,  that  is  known  ;  though,  from 
what  we  hear  of  the  Indian  Sanfcrit  lan- 
guage, we  have  reafon  to  think  that  it  is 
Jikewife  a.  language  of  wonderful  art,  and 
we  are  fure  that,  in  fome  refpetfls,  it  re- 
fembles  very  much  the  Greek,  particularly 
in  the  verbs,  of  which  the  Sanfcnt  has  a 
clafs  that  are  conjugated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  verbs  in  -"-^-jotrin  Greek  *• 

*  This  curious  fadt  is  averred  by  a  gentleman  from 
India,  vrhom  \  know,  Mr  Braffcy,  who  has  written  a 
([rammar  of  the  Bengallcfc  language,,  which  he  fays  i*? 
a  dialcft  of  the  Sanfcrit,  as  well  as  the  other  Ijmguages 
fpokfn  in  India,  See  what  I  have  feid  of  this  Ian- 
guagc,  inVol.  ii.  p»53o. 

Vol.  IV.  D 
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When  I  come  to  apply  my  general  ob- 
fcrvations  to  the  Gretk,  the  reader  will 
no  doubt  perceive  that  I  have  formed  my 
ifjea  of  a  perfi^<3:  langjiage  upon  the  preek^ 
Other  men,  of  grjSfiJer  genius  and  more 
Igarnj^d  in  philofophy,  may,  from  theory 
and  fpeculation  merely,  form  the  idea  of 
what  is  moft  perfe£l  m  language,  and  then 
apply  that  i(3ea  tq  any  pprpcular  language 
they  ni^y  think  proper  to  ftudy  :  But,  for 
piy  part,  I  begin  where  thofp  gentlem^u 
cpd,  ^nd  not  only  in  langi4age,  but  \n  eve- 
ry thing  belonging  tp  art  or  naturp,  I  form 
piy  fyftem  from  fads  anci  obfcfvatipns  ( 
^ndj  as  to  language  in  particular,  I  an^ 
fure  that,  without  'diligently  (ludving  the 
Greek,  I  (hould  never  hayq  had  2tny  no- 
tion of  what  is  moft  perfc(3;  ifi  this  great-r 
eft  and  nioft  ufeful  art  among  men. 

To  begin  with  the  found  of  the  Gr^ek, 
it  will  be.  fpqnd  to  have  d^\\  thofp  things  \ 
liave  required  to  make  a  language  per- 
fect in  that  refpedt.  For,  in  the  y?r/?  place, 
it  has  all  the  founds  that  the  human  rnouth 
can  utter,  or  ear  hear,  with  any  pleafure. 
ij^nd  I  am  perfu^j^ed  it  has  ^  greater,  vari- 


I 
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ctythan  vfe  can  pronounce  ;  for,  befits  thtf 
vowels  which  it  afptrates^andthecorironanta 
6  and  (p,  it  has  an  afpirated  x  or  ;)^,  which^ 
when  prefixed  to  kvdWel,  wfe  cannot oiftih- 
guifh  from  the  vowel  afpirated.    THUs  we 
cannot  (fiftinfxuifli  in  oifr  pronunciation  be-' 
twixt  the  firft  fyllables  of  the  twd  words 
^dfjLOL  and  ^(tA/ca/.     Then  there  is*  the  JEolid 
aigaiftmay  which  I  aim  pfeffuadfed  was  trfed  by 
Horaet^i  tho'  ncrt  ftiarked,  I  believe,  in  any 
manufcript  of  him,  arhy  more  tharn  in  thC 
printed  editions.     It  had*  a  found  diftin£l 
either  from  the  Greek  /j^,   ^rr  the  Latin /} 
and   therefor^   Claudius  invented   a    nev^r 
6harafltef  id  mark  \i  *      What   is  called 
fhe   propet  diphthongs,    Which  raife  a(nd 
fwelt'the  fo'und  bi  the  lattgUage  lb  fnuch^ 
we  car^  prc'notince  ;  but  the  improper  diph« 
thongsy  fuch  as  ct,  #,  au,  thotfgh  *ve  are  fur* 


I  ■>  t. 


*  It  was  one  of  the  three  m^  letters  invented  by     ' 
this  Emperor.     See  Suetdnius,  in  his  Life,.  Cap.  41. 

*  ^  '  •  4        1 

and  the  notae  variorufn  on.  the  paflage.  It  is  ftlH  to  be' 
feen  in  antient  infcriptions,  and  is  ufed,  in  fome 
words,  in  place  of  the  V  conlon^t,  which  ffuiws  that 
it  muft  have  had  a  found  different  from  that  confo- 
nant,  as  Well  as  from  the  confonant  F.  Sii  whAt  I' 
have  fdnh^  f^id  of  the  Vigainm^  Vol.  iii  p«  24*. 


at  TH2  Origik  and        Book  F. 

they  were  not  fimple  founds  but  fome 
way  compounded,  we  cannot  pronounce. 

la  fo  great  a  variety  of  founds,  there 
mud  be  fome  very  harfh,  fuch  as  the  afpi<- 
ratcd  confonants  ^  and  6 ;  but  they  are  fo 
mixed  with  others  more  fweet  and  plea- 
fant,  that  the  found  is  neither  too  foft  and 
efffeminate^  nor  too  rough  and  auftere,  but 
an  admirable  compof]tk)n  of  both.  In  fome 
words,  they  join  the  two  rough  founds, 
I  mentioned,  together,  as  in  the  word 
$Lx^ofjLai  atid  ^(ji(fhii^ :  In  which  lafl  (be  <p 
and  6  are  joined  together,  and  the  confo- 
nant  ft  prefixed  ;  which  I  think  docs  very 
>ven  by  way  of  variety.  And/ for  the  fame 
reafon,  t^ey  fometimes  do  as  the  barbarous, 
languages  do  very  frequently,  join  vowels 

;together^  not  as  diphthongs,  but  in  differ- 
ent fyllables,  and  not  only  different  vow- 
els, but  the  fame  vowel,  as  in  that  famous 
line  of  Homer,  which,  it  is  faid,  deterred 
Plato  from  writing  verfes,  ^ 

*  • 

And  there  is  nothing  more  common  in  Ho- 
mer, aqd  nothing  mere  beautiful  in  point  of 


.•  • 
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fdund  than  the  -~0io«  And^  in  general^  io 
Homer^  and  in  all  the  Ionic  vrnters^  there  is  s 
great  deal  of  gaping  of  voweUuponpneano* 
ther^both  in  the  fame  and  in  different  worda^ 
This,  I  think,  if  there  be  not  too  much  of 
it,  fwells  the  found  of  the  .language,  and^ 
I  mud  own,  pleafes  me,  though  it  offend-* 
td  the  delicate  eatis  of  later  times ;  And* 
particularly  Ifocrates  has,  with  what  I 
would  call  a  fophiftical  nicety,  mod  care* 
fully  avoided  it.  In  Homer,  too,  there  are 
like  endings,  both  of  verfes  and  of  he« 
tniftics,  which  I  think  a  beauty  alfo,  (and  fo 
they  are  reckoned  by  the  antient  critics), 
if  they  be  not  too  frequent,  which  they 
are  not  in  Homer  ;  for  he  only  ufes  them 
when  he  has  a  mind  to  adorn  his  did:ion, 
as  in  his  (imilies,  which  are  the  mod  orna- ' 
xnrated  part  of  his  poem ;  nor  do  I  remem* 
ber  that  he  ever  ufes  them  in  his  narrative 
or  fpeeches  *. 

*  Homer  has  followed  Ariftotle^s  rules,  as  in  other 
thiDgS)  fo  in  ftilc,  which  he  fays  ought  onl/  to  be  la-  < 
boured,  and  much  ornamented^  «v  t^k  i»(y»<f /»i{iri9^ 
that  is.  In  fuch  paru  of  the  poem  where  there  is  nei« 
ther  icafoningt  charaAer,  or  fentimeuts^  to  be  exprd^ 
fed  ^  aadlic  might  hate  tddcd^itheixth^i^ponu-^ 


ja     -    TttE'OwciN  .4»o.:7  .  Boffkli, 
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fiiThe  words  ih  Greek  -  are  ncithct  tpo' 
k)ng,  Kke  the  wordg  intlie 'barbarous  Ian- 
gtiageS,  fidt; ^  too  fhort,  lik^.  the  words  of 
foniemod«m.. languages,-  I  by  /whieh'  the 
flow  of  the  language  is  much  interruptedi 
(there- befng  neceflTirily,  as  I  haVe  obferved, 
a  ftop  more  tiflfefs. betwixt  the  wordfi, "fo 
that  the  fpeech^niuft  be  full  of  breaks),  but- 
of  a  moderate  length,  with  the  variety  of 
fome  longer  and  fome  fhorter.  And  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  mortofyllables,  ot 
very  ftiort  words,  are  almoft  all  words  that 
occur  very  frequently,  fuch  as  prepofi- 
tions,  CODJun<aioti8,  aiid  the'4r{icle  ;  thefci 
if  they  wcrelong  words,  occurring  fo  oU 
ten,  would  make  the  difeotirfe'  cumber- 
fome  and  tedious;       -      «         .  -     , 

The  termiiiations  of  the  words  }n  Greek 
are  as  various  as  poffible  confiftently  whH 
the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  being  very  difffef*. 
ent,  not  only  in  different  words,  but  in  the 
fame  word,    by  the  variation  of' gendql-s, 

Native  5  for,  as  by  narrative  the  btifinefs  of  tHe  poem  k 
Carried  on,  it  cannot  be  faid'to  be  ^t^y^^,  that  is,  a  pai^t 
*rhere  the  aftion  'ftands  ftill/as  it  dbes- in  the  fehllie^^ 
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numbers,  tfafe*^,  a  Ad  tenfes  **  Many  wwds 
thfty  conclude  .'with  a  diphthofr^*  fach  as; 
<at^,  01,  gi  ou;  which  makes  the  pronundattoa; 
of*  luch  words  go  off  with  abound tiodfe" 
hoth  pleafifs  and  fills  the  ear,  the  termiaa>^ 
tioA  being,  as  I  have  obfervedi  the  mdfb 
ftrikihg  part  of  the  found  of  a  word.  But? 
they  end  no  words  with  a  mute  confonant;: 
filch  as  j8,  iF^  S'.y  which  mafco  a  harfli  and' 
abrupt  conclufion  f  •  Much  lefs  do  they 
conclude  with  an  afpirated  confonant,  fuch 
as  6,  with  which  fo  many  words  in  Engliib 
d^nelude,  but  which  we  fliould  think  in- 
fuffer^Wy  harfh,  and  fliould  .  fay  with  the 
f'cench,  that  it  Jleaed  our  ears,  if  we  were 
not  fo  mucH  accuftomed  to  it  J* 

*  Ahtient  Metaph.  Vol.  iii.  p.  220.  where  I  have 
Ihown,  that,  from  the  fame  Greek  verb,  there  may  be 
jformed  terffcs  atid  participles  of  different  terminatioi^s 
to  the  nambcr  of  two  thoufand. 

•  • 

fThis  i§  Qbftrypdby  Ariftotle,  in  his  -P^/tt^,Cap.2i. 
where  he  obfcirc?  alfp'that  jhcy  terminated  ^o  nouq 
with  a  ihort  vowel ;  the  reafon  of  which  feems  to  havj§ 
'  bqen,  that  the  Toke  fould  not  reft  upon  a  fhort  vowel, 
as.  on  a  proper  bafis,  and  therefore  th^  word  could  noi 
be  conclvded  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  pleafe  and  fill  the  ea!v 

X  The  Greeks  have  but  one  little  word-  en4ing.i9 
the  mute  »,  viz.  «« ;  but,  when  a  vowel  follows,  they 
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Thtt'the  Gr^ks  might  hrri  all  the  ▼&<• 
riety  poflibie  in  ^r  ibund  of  their  Un> 
guaige,  they  obfdrved  that  certain  fyllable* 
^Mvre  enunciated  with  a  breath  much  thick- 
CTt  and  more  condenfcd,  as  it  were,  than 
others  ;  and  hence  the  diftindion  of  the 
two  fpirits  *,  which,  as  I  have  obfervcd,  we 
miift  not  confound  with  the  diftinaion  of 
loud  and  low,  in  the  fyllables  of  our 
words ;  a  diftihaiori  which  I  am  perfuaded 
was  unJcnown  both  t©  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  who  pronounced  all  the  fyllables 
of  the  words  upoii  a  level,  as  the  French 
pronounce  their  comipt  "di^lea  of  the  La- 
tin. And  my  reafon  for  thinking  fo  is, 
that,  if  there  had  been  accents,  fuch  as  are 
in  our  language  and  fome  other  modern 

•make  It  end  in  r,  ufing  ,{  inftead  of  «  ;  And.  ai 
the  word  is  fo  ufed  in  Latin.  I  am  perfuaded  it  was  ori. 
gmaUy  only  ufcd  in  Greek  in  that  way.  But,  after, 
vrard..  where  a  coofonant  foUowed,  they  threw  out  the 
4j.  for  the  fake  of  the  better  found,  as  they  forquently 
Wd  on  other  occafions.  ' 

•  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubjca  of  ^W/. 
Vol.  II.  p.  34.  where  I  have  ftown  that  the  nice 
Creek  car  perceived  a  third  or  middle  found  betwixt 
»he  ^tftm  and  the  a/pirated. 
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languages,  making  fo  great  a  variety  in  thd 
pronunciation  of  words,  it  is  irapoflible  to 
fuppofe  that  the  antient  grammarian^ 
would  not  have  taken  notice  of  it. 

I  will  fay  no  more  here  upon  the  arti- 
culation of  the  Greek  language,  but  will 
refer  the  reader^  who  iftay  defire  to  know 
more  of  this  fubjedi,  .to  a  diflcrtation 
Which  I  have  written  upon  the  found  of^ 
the  Greek  language,  and  annexed  to  thd 
Second  Volume  of  this  Work  ;  where  he 
will  obferve  how  the  Greeks  have  con- 
trived to  fwceten  and  vary  the  found  of* 
their  language,  by  adding,  taking  away^ 
changing,  or  tranfpofmg  of  letters. 


Vol.  IV* 


£ 
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CHAP.        V, 


Of  the  mujic  of  the  Greek  language.— It 
conftjls^  like  other  mujtc^  of  melody  and 
rhythm^— //  has  melody  mfuccejfion^  and 
may  he  conftdered  as  having  muJic  in 
farts.-^Of  the  difference  betivixt  the 
melody  of  mufic  and  that  of  fpeech. — Of 
the  rhythm  (f  the  Greek  lan^ua^e^  and 
the  beauty  it  muft  have  given  to  their 
pronunciations^-^Tthe  mufic  of  language 
kno'wn   even  among  fome  barbarous  na-- 

tions ."-^l^he  northern  nations  of  Em  ope 
probably  got  their  language  from  nations 

'who  /poke  a  mujical  language ;  but  not 
having  a  genius  for  mufic ^  they  loft  that 
part  of  the  language. — The  Greeks  a  mofl 
mufical  nation^-^got  the  elements  of  mufic 
from  Egypt ^  but  improved  it  very  much. 
'"^Of  the  mufic  of  the  Indians  of  North 
America — how  they  came  to  have  mufic 

in  their  language  accounted  for  r^Conclu-^ 
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Jton  of  nvhat  is  fold  upon  the  found  (f  the 
Greek  language. •-^NeceJJity  of  analyftng 
it^  as  has  been  done,  in  order  fofortn  a 
right  judgment  of  it. 

I  come  now  t6  fpeak  of  the  mufic  of  the 
Greek  language,  for  hitherto  I  have 
only  confidered  its  articulate  founds.  Thifi 
mufic,  like  every,  other  mufic,  is  a  compo- 
fition  of  melody  and  rhythm. 

Melody  confifts  of  acute  and  grave 
founds,  cither  in  fucceffion,  or  joined  to- 
gether. The  melody  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage is  the  melod)r  of  fucceffion;  for, 
when  the  acute  accent  is  put  upon  any 
fyllable  of  a  word,  and  the  reft  are  found- 
,  ed  grave,  then  is  there  that  melody.  But, 
befides  this,  the  acute  and  grave  are  often 
both  put  upon  the  fame  fyllable,  which  is 
what  is  called  the  circumflex  accent.  Then 
the  melody  of  the  Greek  language  may  be 
confidered  of  the  other  kind,  that  is,  a 
combination  of  the  acute  and  grave  joined 
together,  which  makes  w^hat  is  commonly 
called  harmony^  or  mufic  in  parts.  For,  tho' 
both  founds  are  not  heard  precifely  in  the 
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fame  time,  as  is  the  cafe  of  mufic  in  parts, 
'  properly  fo  called,  the  acute  and  grave, 
being  both  on  the  fame  fyllable,  are  fo  clqfe- 
ly  conneded,  that  they  may  be  confidered 
as  one  found  ;  and  they  certainly  have  the 
effeft  of  fwelling  and  raifing  the  found, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  effeds  pf  har- 
piony, 

Rhythm  is  fo  necefTary  to  mufic,  that 
there  can  be  no  good  mufic  without  it, 
nor,  indeed,  any  thing  deferving  the  name 
of  mufic.  The  rhythm  of  antient  mufic 
was  divided  into  feet,  as  well  as  the  rhythai 
of  their  verfe  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  it  was 
jchiefly  by  rhythm  that  their  mufic  per- 
formed the  wonderful  things  afcribed  to 
it.  This  is  likewife  a  part  of  the  mufic 
of  the  Greek  language  ;  and  it  'is  produced 
by  what  vve  call  the  quantity  of  the  fyl- 
lables,  that  is,  their  length  compared 
with  pne  another,  the  long  being  to  the 
^ort  ill  the  ratio  of  two  to  ow.  Thefe, 
mixed  together  in  the  language,  muft 
have  made  a  mofl  pleafant  variety  to 
fhe  learned  ears  of  the  Greeks.  And, 
our  ears  be  not  fprmcd  tp    tb^t 
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kind :  of  rhythm,  yet  it-  muft  be  allowed 
to  be  very  natural  j  for  thif  vocal  founds  ii) 
every  language,  whether  by  themfelves 
or  joined  with  confonants^  may  be  made 
fome  long  and  fome  ihort,  which  is  much 
better  than  if  they  were  all  founded  of  the 
fame  length,  as  is  the  cafe  in  mod  mo-** 
dern .  languages,  and  particularly  in  th^ 
French  *. 

There  arp  fome,  I  know,  who  think  thi? 
notion  of  mine,  of  the  muficof  the  Greek 
language,  is  a  inere  fancy.  But,  is  it  pqf- 
lible  that  thjcre  can  be  a  mixture  of  grave 
and  acute  founds,  diftinguiflied  by  certain 
intervals,  withoutv  a  mufic  of  fome  kind 
or  another  ?  That  the  founds  of  the  Greek 
language  were  fo  diftinguiflied,  we  are  aC- 
fured  by  Dionyfms  the  Halicarnaflian  f , 
But  the  mufic  of  it  was  different  from  the 
/common  mUfic  in  more  than  one  refpe<3;. 
In  ihtf.rji  place,  it  did  not  rife  fo  high,  not 

*  Sec  upon   this   fubjeft  of  ^antity^    Vol.  i|. 
Boo|:  2.  Chap.  5.  and  6. 

•j-  See  a  tranflation  of  the  paflage,  Voh  ii.  of  tbjs 
work,  p*  284. 
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abbve  a  fifth,  as  the  Hilicarhaifiati  tells 
U8.  2^/^,  It  had  riot  the  viaricty  of  thi^ 
eommori  mufic.  And,  i^tio^  vfh2A  is  ob- 
ferved  by  the  antient  critics  to  have  made 
the  chief  difference,  was,  that  the  common 
xnufic  was  diajictnatic^  that  is,  had  its  tones 
difticlft,  and  feparated  from  one  another 
by  perceptible  intervals,  and  not  run  to- 
gether  j  whereas  the  mufic  of  fpeech  was 
6y  puo-gf,  as  they  exprefled  it,  that  is,  going 
on  by  Aides,  the  tones  infenfibly  running 
into  one  another.  In  this  way  they  rofe 
from  the  grave  fa  the  acute,  and  defcend- 
ed  again  from  the  acute  to  the  grave.  And 
in  this  way  the  Greek  language  continued 
ftill  to  be  fpeech,  and  was  neitHcr'fbrig  nor 
recitative,  though  very  different  from  any 
Ipeech  we  ever  heard  *. 

And  here  it  may  be  wondered,  that  the 
barbarous  languages,  particularly  fbme  of 


*  Of  the  difference  betwixt  the  melody  of  fpeech 
and  the  melody  of  mtific,  fee  VoL  ii.  p.  286.  The 
whole  Chapter,  I  think,  is  worth  the  reading,  by  thofc 
who  have  curiofity  enough  to  know  a  thing  of  which 
we  have  no  praftice,  and  hardly  an  idea  j  I  mean  the 
mufic  of  the  antient  languages. 
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North  Ametica  *,  Qxoixld  have  tones  and 

•  •  •  •  .  « 

rhythms,  and  yet  the  xpioclera  languages 
of  Europe  have  none.  But  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe,  of  whom  the  prefeot 
inhabitants  are  defcended,  appear  to  have 
been  very  little  favoured  by  the  Mufes  and 
Graces ;  for,  though  in  the  accounts  we 
have  of  the  S,candiiiavian  nation?  a  great 
deal  is  faid  of  their  poetry,  we  hear  little  or 
nothipg  of  their  mufic  j  arid  the  moft  nor- 
thern of  all  thoCe  nations,  I  mean  the  Lap- 
landers, as  we  are  well  informed  by  a 
Danifh  miffionary,  oneLemmius,  who  was 
ten  years  among  them,  have  fo  little  ge- 
nius for  .muiic,  as  not  to  be  able  to  learn, 
without  the  greateft  difficulty^  the  com- 
jnoji  church-tunes  t  •  An.d,  as  to  inventing 
an  art  of  mufic,  or  any  other  liberal  art,  I 
believe  them  abfolutely  incapable.  Their 
language,  I  am  perfuaded,  they  learned 
from  fome  other  nation,  and  perhaps  got 
it  with  the  muflcal  tones  and  rhythms,  but 
thefe  they  have  loft  ;  and  I  think  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  introduced,  in  place  of 

•  Sec  page  IX.  of  this  Volijme. 
f  See  an  account  g£  tjhis  country,  writteii  bjr  thx» 
Biiffionarj  in  verjr  good  Latin* 
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them,  what  we  call  accents^  fueh  as  .the 
modern  Greeks  ufe  in  place  of  their  an- 
tient  accents,  and  which,  I  believe,  take 
place  in  all  the  dialeds  of  the  Gothic  and 
Saxon,  as  well  as  in  our  dialed! .     Thefe^ . 
inftead  of  the  mufic  of  the  human  voice^ 
the  fineft  of  all  mufic,  refcmble  the  beat- 
ing of  a  drum,  having  no  other  variation 
but  that  of  loud  and  foft,  quick  and  flow  *. 
On  the  other   hand,  the  Greeks  were  a 
mod  mufical  people  j  and,  though  they 
may  have  brought  the  elements  of  that  as 
well  as  of  other  arts  from  Egypt,  I  am  per- 
fuaded  they  improved  it  very  much  ;  and, 
as  to  poetry,  I  believe  they  invented  it, 
fmce  we  do  not  read  of  the  Egyptians  ha- 
ving any  poetry,  though  we  know  they  had 
iriufic  in  the  moft  antieht  times  f .     Such 
being  the  genius  of  the  Greeks,  I  think  it 
was  almoft  of  neceflity  that  their  language 
fhould  be  mufical ;  for  a  very  mufical  peo- 
ple will  fpeak  and  move,  and  do  almoft  e* 
very  thing,  to  mufic. 

•  See  upon  the  fubjeft  of  modem  accents^  VoL  lU 
Book  2.  Chap.  4.  and  Book  3.  Chap.  8. 
f  VoL  ii.  of  this. work,  p.  1*2,^4 
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*  As.  to  the  Indians  of  North  America^ 
they  have  not  yet  got  poetry,  but  they 
have  had  mufic  as  early,  1  believe,  as  any 
art  of  life,  .without  excepting  even  lan- 
guage ;  an4  their  mufic  is  always  accomr 
panied  with  words  %  reciting  their  own 
exploits,  or  thofe  of  their  anceftors,  which 
they  fing  at  their  war  feafts  ;  nor  is  there 
^ny  thing  of  greater  antiquity  amoqg 
them.  Now,  it  was  very  natural  th^t  their 
words,  even  when  not  fung,  fliould  have 
fomething  of  a  mufical  cadence,  efpeci- 
ally  if  we  fuppofe  that  mufic  and  language 
grew,  up  together. 

And  here  I  finifti  my  obfervations  upon 
the  found  of  the  Greek  language,  where 
the  reader  may  perhaps  think  that  1  have 
dwelt  •too  long  upon  trifling  and  minute 
things.      But   it  is  impoflible  to    give  a 

*  L'AfEteau,  in  his  work  entitled,  Moeurs  des  Sau^ 
I'ages  Amei'iquatfiSy  Vol.  i.  p.  521.  obferves,  that  they 
fhorten  their  words  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  mufic.  Here  we  may  obferve  the  be- 
ginning of  Poetry ;  for  poetry  is  nothing  more  than 
meafured  rhythm. 

Vo;..  IV.-  .    F 
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fcientific  account  of  the  found  of  any  Ian* 
guage,  without  analyiing  it,  as  I  have 
done,  into  words,  fyllables,  and  letters, 
and  likewife  into  rones  and  rhythms,  ob- 
ferving  what  each  of  thefe  has  peculiar^. 
Without  fuch  a  refolution  of  a  language 
into  its  elements,  we  can  form  no  rational 
judgment,  even  of  the  found  of  it,  nor 
compare  it,  in  that  refped,  with  other  lan- 
guages. 
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CHAP.     vr. 


Of  the  words  of  the  Greek  language^  confix 
dered  as  Jtgnificant. — I'he  art  of  the 
Greek  language  mojl  nvonderful  in  this  re'- 
/pe6i. — Of  the  noun^  and  the  various 
things  denoted  by  its  declenfton. — Of  the 
verb,  and  the  fill  greater  variety  of  ex'- 

,  prej/ion  by  it.^-^Of  the  nvords  in  Greek 
formed  from  the  Verb.—^The  Greek  verb^ 
though  expr effing fo  many  different  things y 
not  incumbered  or  overloaded. 


I  Come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  words  of  the 
Greek  language  as  iignificant.  And 
here  the  art  of  the  Greek  language  ap-^ 
pears  iftill  more  wonderful.  For  as  much  as 
the  meaning  is  of  greater  excellence  than 
the  found  of  the  words,  fo  much  greater 
ikill  have  the  artificers  of  this  language 
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fliown  by  the  invention  of  an  analogy,  as  it 
is  called,  whereby  all  the  diflferent  cir- 
cumftances  of  things,  and  their  relation^  to 
one  another,  are  exprefled,  without  ma- 
king new  words,  and  only  by  changes 
made  upon  the  fame  word :  So  that  the 
Greek  language,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
is  mod  copious  and  rich  of  words,  is  as 
frugal  of  them  as  poffiblc.  I  will  begin 
with  fingle  words. 

Single  words  are  by  grammarians  divi- 
ded into  what  is  called  parts  of  fpeech  ;  and 
thefe  they  make  to  be  eight.  But,  as  I 
have  fliown  elfewhere  *,  if  we  are  to  fpeak 
philofophically,  there  are  but  two,  corre- 
fponding  to  the  grand  divifion  of  things 
into  fubftance  and  accident,  viz.  the  noun^ 
by  which  fubftances  are  exprefled,  and  the 
^erby  exprefling  accidents.  Now,  all  the 
feveral  qualities  and  relations  of  fubftances 
or  nouns  to  one  another,  are  exprefled  by 
what  is  called  the  declenfion  of  nouns,  that 
is,  by  their  cafes,  numbers,  and  genders; 
which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  vary  the 

*  Vol.  ii.  of  this  Work,  p.  28.  and  following. 
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termination,  and  fo  add  mUch  to  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  ear,  exprefs  the  thing  moft  ac- 
curately, particularly  with  refpe£t  to  num- 
ber, diftinguifhing  not  only  betwixt  one 
and  manx^  but  betwixt  t'lvo  and  many  *, 

The  other  part  of  fpeech,  according  to 
this  philofophical  divifion,  comprehends 
the  other  feven,  according  to  the  common 
divifion  ;  but  I  (hall  fpeak  only  of  one  of 
them,  viz.  the  verb,  which  is  the  glory  of 
the  Greek  analogy ;  for,  by  the  feveral 
changes^made  upon  it,  it  expreffes,  imo^ 
Whether  the  adion  be  done,  or  fufFered  ; 
ddo^  Whether  the  adion  be  perfedt  or  im- 
perfed  ;  3//(9,.  Whether  *the  perfon  who 
fpeaks  is  the  a  dor  or  fuffercr,  or  whether 
it  be  the  perfon  fpoken  to,  or  fome  third 
perfon  or  thing  ;  4/c?,  what  the  number  of 
adors  or  fufferers  is,  whether  one,  two,  or 
more  ;  5/^,  The  time  of  the  adion  or  fuf- 
fering.    And  here  there  is  a  wonderful  va- 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  philofophy  of  this 
part  of-fpeech,  Vol.  ii.  of  this  Work,  Book.  i.  Chap. 
4,  alfo  Chap.  9.  where  I  have  given  a  philofophical 
account  of  the  cafes  of  nouns,  fuch  as  hitherto  has 
not  been  given.  , 
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riety  ;  for,  not  only  the  three  great  divi- 
fions  of  time,  the  paft^  prefent^  ^nd/uture^ 
are  expreflfed,  but  the  compofitions  of 
thefe,  the  pq^  with  the  pre/entj  with  the 
future^  and  with  x\itpafi\  And,  laftly, 
there  is  a  form  of  the  word,  which  exr- 
preffes  that  the  adion  is  fimply  paft,  with- 

out  determining  whether  it  be  likewife  pre- 
fent  or  not  ;  in  fhort,  it  denotes  the  paft 
indefinitely.  6/0,  The  verb  exprcffes  alfo 
the  difpofition  of  the"  mind  of  the  fpeaker, 
whether  he  affirms,  commands,  wifhes,  or 
prays.  This  is  exprefTed  by  three  forms 
of  the  verb,  which  we  call  moodsy  viz.  the 
indicative^  the  imperative^  the  optative, 
"jmoy  There  is  a  fourth  moody  which  ex- 
preffes  fimply  the  adion  of  the  vetb,  with 
the  addition  only  of  time.  This  is  what  is 
called  the  infinitive  mood  *.   8ve?,  There  is 

•  This  mood,  with  the  article  prefixed,  is  to  be 
confidcred  in  Greek  as  an  abftradt  noun.  t»  «-^«rT«f, 
for  example,  is  a  noun,  'as  much  as  «-(«S<«9  with  the 
addition  only  of  the  fignification  of  ttme.  ■ 
alfo  this  explained  in  Vol.  ii.  p.  40  The  Latins 
likewife  ufe  the  infinitive  this  way  ;  but,  as  they  have 
not  an  article,  it  often  makes  the  exprefiSdn  obfcurc, 
becaufe  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  infinitive  is  to  be 
underftood  as  a  noun,  or  in  the  ordinary  way  as  a 
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a  fifth  mood,  called  the  fubjunSiive  or 
conjuniiive^  by  which  it  is  cxpreflcd 
whether  the  verb  be  principal  in  the 
fentence,  or  dependent  upon  another 
verb,  gw,  The  obje£l,  too,  of  the  ac* 
tion  is  exprefled,  as  far  as  that  is  poflible^ ; 
for,  by  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  impof- 
fjble,  by  any  fledion,  or  change  of  any 
Iciiid  made  upon  the  word,  to  exprefs  all 
the  feveral  things  or  perfons  that  may  be 
the  objeft  of  the  adion.  But,  if  that  ob- 
jed  is  either  the  perfon  who  fpeaks,  or  the 
perfon  fpoken  to,  or  the  perfon  or  thing 
^hich  is  thefubjed  of  the  difcourfe,  it  is 
cxprefled  by  that  form  of  the  verb  we  call 
the  middle  voice.  Laftly^  There  is  a  form 
of  the  verb  which  has  the  fignification  of 
an  adjedive  ;  but,  befides  quality^  it  ex- 
prefles  time.  This  kind  of  adjedive  is 
what  is  called  a  participle.  And  likewife 
from  the  verb  are  formed  many  fubftantive 
nouns  ;  and  fo  rich  is  the  analogy  of  the 
Greek  in  this  particular,  that,  not  only 
from  different  tenfes  are  nouns  derived, 

mood,  (and  fo  to  be  coniElrued  with  another  verb  in  the 
fentence. 
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but  froni  different  perfons  of  the  fame 
tenfe,  of  which  there  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample in  the  preterperfed  tenfe  paflive 
of  the  verb  ttoiw,  viz,  Tniroiiiijjictiy  from  every 
perfon    of  the  fmgular  number  of  which 

aj-e  derived  as  many  nouns  ;  imo^  Trotvifjia;^ 
from  the  firft  perfon,  fignifying  the  thing 
made ;  2dOj  ironnvi^^  from  the  fecond  per- 
fon, fignifying  the  adtion  of  making  ;  and, 
lajily^  ^otriTYi?^  from  the  third  perfon,  de- 
noting the  maker. 

What  I  have  faid  here  concerning  the 
Greek  verb,  I  have  faid  fhortly,  refer- 
ring to  what  I  have  faid,  at  great  length, 
upon  the  fubjedl,  in  the  Second  Volume  of 
this  Work  *,  where  thofe  who  are  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  having  learned  at  fchool  the 
common  rules  of  the  Greek  grammar,  and 
to  underftand  the  words  and  phrafes  of  the 
language,  may,  if  they  pleafe,  ftudy  the 
fcience  of  the  moft  wonderful  art  among 
men,  and  learn  to  know  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  no  art,  not  even  of  grammar, 

*  Book  i.  Chap.  10,  and  following.    . 
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the  firft  art  we  are  taught,  caii  be  under*- 
flood  without  philofophy. 

What  appears  as  wonderful,  I  think,  as 
?iny  thing  I  have  mentioned  concerning 
the  Greek  verb,  is  that,  with  all  thefe  va-f 
riou6  expreffions  of  different  things,  with 
which  one  ftiould  think  it  would  be  quite 
incumbered  and  overloaded,  yet  it  is  not 
at  all  difficult  to  be  underftood,  and  by  the 
ufe  of  reading  only,  without  either  fpeak- 
ing  or  hearing,  it  becomes  familiar  to  us. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  this  part  of 
Speech  in  Greek,  I  do  qot  wonder  that  a 
learned^  and  pious  Profeflbr  of  Divinity* 
whom  Iknewycbuld  not  be  convinced  but 
that  it  came  down  from  heaven  ready  made, 
(6  much  he  thought  it  above  the  invention 
of  men.  'But,  though  I  think  that  man, 
by  his  natural  faculties,  having  once  got 
fome  ufe  of  language,  might  have  perfect- 
ed the  verb,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of 
fpeech ;  yet,  as  the  beginning  of  all  things 
is  moft  difficult,  I  think  there  is  reafon  to 

Vol.  IV.  G 
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doubt  whether  man  could  of  himfelf  have 
begun  to  articulate,  or  whether  he  muft 
not  have  been  at  firft  taught  by  fome  fu- 
perior  intelligence,  fuch  as  the  Egyptians 
fay  they  were  by  their  God  Tenth.  So  far, 
therefore,  I  agree  with  the  learned  Pro- 
feflbr. 

All  the  various  concomitant  fignifica- 
tions,  fuperadded  to  the  principal  fignifi- 
cation  of  the  Greek  noun  and  verb,  arc 
produced  by  flexion,  which  is  no  doubt 
one  of  the  greateft,  perhaps  the  greateft, 
artifice  of  the  Greek  language  ;  but  there 
are  two  other  lifcewife  of  fingular  ufe  for 
preventing  the  too  great  multiplication  of 
words,  and  which,  therefore,  deferve  to 
be  taken  notice  of,  I  mean  compofuioo 
and  derivation. 
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0/  the  complofitiori  in  GneL^The  uji  of 
it  infaving  nvords^  and  making  the/yjtctn 
of  the  language  more  perfeSl.'-^Of  the  -ytf- 
riety  of  its  compofition  nvith  verbs  and 
prepojitions , — Of  derivation  in  the  Greek 
language* — The  account^  given  by  the  au-- 
thorj  of  the  Greek  derivation^  makes  the 
language  a  vuonderful  fyjiem  of  art.^^ 
The  fame  was  thefyfiem  af  Hempjlerhu- 
fius. — Not  probable  that  both  Hempfler-^ 
hufius  and  the  Author  Jhoiild  havefalleii 
into  the  fame  error  ^  vuithout  communica'^ 
tion  vuith.  one  another.-^Other  arguments 
in  favour  of  thisfyjiem  of  etymology,---^ 
The  Greeks  according  to  this  fyjiem^  re- 
jimbles    very    much  the   Sanfcrit    lati^ 

'  g^^S^* — ^^^  ^^^g^^S^  ^f  Homer  par^ 
ticularly  has  a  wonderful  refemblana  t9 
that  languages 
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BT  compofition,  two  or  more  words 
of  diflPerent  fignifications  are  joined 
together,  in  order  to  produce  another  word 
that  has  a  connedtion  in  its  fignification 
with  the  component  words.  That  this 
will  often  happen  in  the  variety  of  things 
pxprefled  by  language,  is  evident  ;  apd 
the  hearer  or  reader,  knowing  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  in  the  compofition,  will 
readily  know  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
pounded word  ;  whereas,  if  it  had  been 
exprefled  by  a  word  quite  new,  it  would 
have  burthened  his  memory,  and  diftraded 
his  attention.  Befides,  the  compounding 
'words,  as  well  as. deriving  them,  (of  which 
I  fhall  fpeak  anon),  makes  more  unifor- 
mity in  the  language,  and  more  a  fyftem 
of  it,  than  it  could  be  otherwife.  - 

Of  all  the  compofitions  in  the  Greek 
language,  none  is  more  common,  or  pro- 
duces greater  eflfeds,  than  the  compo^- 
tion  of  verbs  with  prepofitions.  It  i?  tqjt 
chiefly  that  is  owing  that  wonderful  acca* 
racy  of  expreflion  fo  remarkable  in  Greek, 
by  which  every  the  leaft  circumftance  of 
an  adion  is  exprefled  in  the  fhorteft  way 
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poffible,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  clearly  ; 
and,  if  we  do  not  know  the  force  of  the 
prepofitionSj  both  fingle  and  in  compofi* 

tion,  we  muft  lofe  a  great  part  of  the  beau- 
ty, and  even  of  the  fenfe  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. It  is,  I  believe,  fingular  in  the 
Greek,  that  they  compound  often  with 
two,  and  fometimes  even  with  three,  in 
order  to  exprefs  every  circnmftance  of  the 
thing.      Thus  Homer,    defcribing   water 

coming  out  .of  a  rock,  ufes  the  word 
vTrexirpofeeiv ;  where  it  expreffes  not  only  that 
the  water  came  out  of  the  rock,  but  that  it 
came  from  under  the  rock,  and,  further, 
that  it  did  not  (lagnate  at  the  foot  of  it, 
but  ran  forward  "'.'  A  language  of  this  kind 
not  only  defcribes  but  paints,  particularly 
in  the  ufe  that  Homer  has  made  of  it ; 
and,  accordingly,  I  believe  it  is  generally 
agr^tfd  by  the  painters,  that  Homer  has 
furniflied  the  beft  fubjciSs  for  hiftqrical 
painting,  of  any  author,  antient  or  mo- 
dern. 


*  See.  what  I  have  further  faid  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
the  Greek  prepofitions,  and  their  compofition  with 
verbs.  Vol.  U.  p.  175.  176. 
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I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  derivatiocl 
in  the  Greek  language.  Of  this  I  have 
given  an  account  in  the  Second  Volume  of 
this  Work  * ;  and,  if  it  be  a  juft  one, 
the  Greek  language  is  certainly  a  moft 
wonderful  fyftem  of  art,  derived  from  as 
few  principles  as  I  think  is  poflible,  only 
five  duads  of  vowels,  '  That  I  am  in  the 
right,  I  think  it  is  a  ftrong  prefump- 
tion,  that  Hempfterhufius,  the  greateft 
Greek  fcholar  of  his  time,  and  likewife 
learned  in  the  Oriental  languages,  formed 
the  fame  fyftem,  .which  he  never  publifh- 
ed*  J  but  a  fcholar  of  his,  one  Lennep,  has 
publiihed  it,  about  five  years  after  my  work 
was  publiftied  t«  Now,  I  muft  fay,  that  I 
think  that  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
we  are  both  in  the  rightj  than  that  we 
have  both  erred '  the  fame  error.  Butj 
ihould  the  reader  think  otherwife,  he  muft 
allow  it  to  be  a  moft  curious  literary  anec- 
dote, that  tw^)  perfons,   entirely  unknown 

♦  Page  1 8  8. — 193.  and  the  diflertation  there  re- 
ferred to. 

f  He  is  ProfeiTor  of  Eloquence  and  Greek  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Groninghen  ;  and  his  book  is  entitled, 
Analo^ia  Linguae  Graecae,  printed  at  Utrecht,  in  1779* 
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to  one  another,  fhould  have,  coincided  fo 
perfeftly,  not  in  one  particular  thing,  but 
in  a  whole  fyftem  of  fciencc. 

Further,  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  as  the 
vowels  are  eflential  parts  of  all  language, 
y^ithout  which  there  can  be  ho  articular 
tion  ;  and,  as  they  are  more  pliable  by 
their  nature  than  confonants,  and  therefore 
admitting  of  greater  changes  and  varia- 
tions, it  was  moft  natural  to  derive  the 
whole  language  from  them  ;  much  more 
natural  than  to  derive  the  Hebrew  from 
triads  of  confonants.  That  the  flexions  of 
verbs  are  chiefly  by  vowels,  muft  be  ad«» 
mitted.  If  fo,  is  it  not  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  the  verb  itfelf  has  been  originally 
formed  in  the  fame  way  ;  and,  as  all  the 
nouns  iti  Greek  are  derived  from  verbs  *, 
it  follows  that  the  whole  words  of  the 
language,  except  fome  prepofitions  and 
connedling  particles,  which  are  to  be  c6n- 
fidcred,  not  as  words,  but  rather  as  pegs 
and  nail$  that  fatten  words  together  f,  are 
derived  from  combinations  of  vowels. 

•  VoLii.  p.  x88- 
t  Ibid. 
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Lajlly^  The  learned  language  of  India, 
I  mean  the  Sanfcrit,  is,  as  we  are  well  in- 
formed, derived  from  a  few  words,  or  ra- 
ther  founds,  having  no  determinate  (igni- 
fication.  And,  by  later  difcoveries,  we 
learn  that  there  is  a  wonderful  refemblance 
betwixt  the  Sanfcrit  and  the  Greek,  in  that 
capital  part  of  fpeech,  the  verb ;  for  the 
Sanfcrit  has  exadly  the  fame  form  of  a  verb, 
as  that  of  the  verbs  in  — /ut«  in  Greek  *. 
And  there  is  another  refemblance  betwixt 
the  Sanfcrit  and  the  oldefl  language  in 
Greek,  and  I  think  the  beft,  I  mean  Ho- 
mer's language,  that  all  the  other  lan-^ 
guages  of  India  are  dialers  of  the  San- 
fcrit, as  I  am  perfuaded  that  all  the  -fe-p 
veral  languages,  fpoken  in  Greece  in  lat- 
ter times,  are  dialects  of  Homer^s  lan- 
guage. And  this  perfuades  me  that  the 
fyftem,  both  of  the  Sanfcrit  and  the  Greek, 
has  come  originally  from  the  parent  coun- 
try of  all  arts  and  fciences,  Egypt,  though 
no  doubt  the  words  and  phrafes  would  be 
greatly  altered  ;  for  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  the  fame  art  to  be  pradiifed  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  but  with  very  different 
materials. 

f  Spe  page  25.  of  this  Volume. 
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There  is  one  advantage  which  the  San- 
fcrit  language  enjoys,  I  think,  in  common 
with  the  language  of  Homer ;  and  it  is  this, 
that,  if  you  are  mafter  of  the  language 
of  the  Sanfcrit,  you  may  make  as  many 
words  in  it  as  you  pleafe<,  and  they  will  be 
readily  underftood  by  the  hearer,  if  he  be 
alfo  mafter  of  the  rules  of  that  analogy  *. 
Now, .  I  think  it  is  evident  that  we  may 
form  numbers  of  new  words  according 
•  tQ  Homer's  analogy,  and  they  will  be  rea- 
dily underftood  by  a  fcholar  who  has  ftu- 
idiexl  that  analogy. 

.  There^  is  another  refemblance,  as  appears 
to  me,  betwixt  the  Sanfcrit  and  the  lan- 
guage of  Homer.  We  are  informed  that 
this  Indian  language  never  was  at  any  time 
the  language  of  the  vulgar,  but  of  philo- 
fophers  only.  Now,  I  am  perfuaded  that 
Jiomer's  language  never  was  fpoken  en- 
tire by  any  one  tribe  of  Greeks,  being  a 
language  much  too  various  and  artificial 
to  have  ever  been  the  language  of  the  vul- 

VoL.  IV.  H 
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•  See  p.  25.  of  this  Vol.  and  p.  530.  of  Vol.  ii. 
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gar  in  any  country.  It  was  therefore  the 
language  only  of  the  Poets  or  Bards,  whq 
were  at  that  time  the  philofophcrs  or  wife 
pien  of  the  country. 
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&/*Compo{ition  in  Greek — the  greateji  beau^ 
ty  of  all-^requir^es  variety  as  fhuch  ai 
tiny  thing  elfe  belonpn^  to  language.^^ 
^he  arrangement  in  Greek  ivonderfully 
various. — By  a  proper  arrangement  the 

fenfe  conveyed  more  forcibly  than  it  could 
be  otherivife.  —  This  compojition^  though 
difficult  to  be  underjiood  at  firjl^  becomes 
tafy. — //    appeared  fo  beautiful   to  the 

fcholars  that  flour i/hed  after  the  refiora^ 
tion  of  letters^  that  they  difdained  to 
write  in  their  vernacular  tonguc-^^f 
the  many  particles  yfed  in  Greek.^^The 
ufe  of  thefe  particles^  both  ivith  refpe^  to 
the  fenfe  and  found. — Of  the  vL>onderful 
beauty  of  the  compojttion  of  Demofthenes^ 
'    nvhen  pronounced  by  himfelf 

I  Come  DOW  to  fpedfc  of  Cdmpofition  In 
Greek,  the  moft  material  thing  in  eve* 
ty  language,  and  for  the  fake  of  which  all  thd 
refl  of  the  grammatical  aft  is  intended.  It 
is  almoft  needlefs  to  obferve  that  by  com^ 
|)ofitioa  here  I  mean  not  that  compofitioti 
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by  which  fmgle  words  are  formed,  of 
which  I  have  already  treated  *,  but  that 
compofition  by  '  which  words  are  put  to- 
gether in  fentences';  as  to  which,  I  have 
already  obfervedf,  that  the  chief  beauty  of 
it  is  variety  ;  for,  if  it  were  always  the 
fame,  though  ever  fo  beautiful,  it  would 
foon  become  difguftiqg.  Now,  the  Greek 
language,  expreffing  all  the  various  con- 
nedfcions  of  words  by  flexion,  particularly 
by  genders,  numbers,  and  cafes,  admits  of 
a  wonderful  variety  of  arrangement,  in  fo 
much,  that  it  is  only  indeclineable  words 
that  require  to  be  connedled  by  juxta-pofi- 
tion.  In  this  way,  not  only  the  ear  muft  be 
greatly  pleafed,  but  I  think  I  have  fhown, 
that,  by  the  pofition  of  emphatical  words 
in  certain  parts  of  the  fentence,  the  fenfe 
is  conveyed  more  forcibly  than  it  could  be 
otherwife  J  ;  and,  as  the  meaning,  where 
the  compofition  is  in  periods  or  long  fen* 
tences,.  cannot,  be  divided  and  taken  fepa^ 

*  In  the  preceding  Chapter. 

f  Chap.  3.  of  this  Volume. 
J  Vol.  ii.  p.  569.  and  following, — p;  572.  and  fol- 
lowing* 
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rately,  but  muft  be  apprehended  altoge- 
ther or  not  at  ^all,  it  is  evident  that  the 
fenfe  in  that  way  comes  upon  the  mind 
more  clofe  and  embodied,  as  it  were,  and 
confequently  more  forcibly  than  when 
broken  down,  an(|  frittered  into  fmall  pie- 
ces. 

This  compofition,  fo  various,  and  fo  dif* 
ferent  from  o\ir  uniform  compofition,  and 
which 9  therefore,  appears  to  us  unnatu- 
ral, is  no  doubt  at  firft  difficult  to  the 
young  beginner,  both  in  Greek  and  La- 
tin. But  it  is  furprifing  how  foon  it  be- 
comes eafy  to  us,  and  even  familiar ;  and,  ' 
at  laft  We  defpife  every  other  kind  of  com- 
pofition ;  which  is  the  reafon  why  the 
learned,  after  the  reftoration  of  learning, 
and  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  after 
that,  fcorned  to  write  in  their  vernacular 
language,  which  they  confidered  to  be  fit 
only  for  JerUants  or  Jlaves^  as  the  word 
denotes ;  but  they  wrote  in  Latin,  (fome- 
times  in  Greek),  and  converfed  in  Latin 
with  one  aiiother.  In  Germany,  they  ftill 
Write  in  Latin  upon  any  learned  fubjedt, 
though  the  Latin  be  not  fo  good  as  might 
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be  wi(hed;  For  my  own  part,  if  I  could 
write  in  Latin  as  well  as  feme  of  the  fcho- 
lars  in  England,  and  particalarly  my  friend 
Sir  George  Baker  phyfician  in  London^ 
writing,  as  1  do,  not  for  the  vulgar,  I  would 
never  write  in  £ngli(h,  or  in  any  modern 
language.  When  1  was  at  a  foreign  Uni- 
verfity  many  years  ago,  I  was  in  the  ha- 
bit of  both  fpcaking  and  writing  Latin^ 
and  couJd  do  it  tolerably  well  ;  but  this 
faculty  I  have  now  loft,  and  I  am  too  old^ 
much  too  old,  to  recover  it. — But  to  re- 
turn to  the  fubjeft. 

Thefe  long  periods  in  Greek  or  Latin, 
fo  artificially  arranged,  and  confifting  of 
feveral  members,  various  not  only  in  the 
ftrudure  of  the  words  but  in  the  matter^ 
(which  fhould  be  the  cafe  of  every  long 
period  well  compofed,)  if  they  be  not  well 
read,  with  a  proper  variation  of  tone  fuit- 
able  to  the  difference  of  matter,  will  not 
be  intelligible  even  to  the  raoft  learned 
ears.  But  this  very  change  of  tone,  at  th^ 
fame  time  that  it  makes  the  fenfe  quittf 
clear  and  diftind,  gives  a  beautiful  variety 
to  the  pronunciation^  as  we  muft  be  fen^ 
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fible  from  hearing  well  read  the  periods; 
of  Demofthenes  or  Mihon. 

There  is  one  thing  remaining  to  be  fpo- 
ken  to,  which,  in  my  apprehenfion,  gave  as 
great  a  flow  to  the  Greek  compofition  asa- 
ny  thing  I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  and 
made  them  fpeak  ore  rotundo^  more  than 
any  other  people  in  the  world.  What  I 
mean,  is  the  ufe  of  fo  many  particles,  or 
little  words,  more  by  far  than  are  to  be 
found,  I  believe,  in  any  other  language  in 
the  world.  By  the  flexion  of  nouns,  ad- 
jeftives,  and  verbs,  words  are  connedled  to- 
gether ;  but  by  thefe  particles  the  fenfe  is 
connected,  fo  that  we  know  what  is  to 
follow  by  what  goes  before,  and  there  is 
no  gap  or  interval  in  xhtjlumen  orationis^ 
any  more  than  in  a  natural  dream.  Thus, 
when  a  ixtv  goes  before,  we  are  fure  that 
fomething  is  to  follow  that  has  the  rela- 
tion of  oppofi.tion  to  the  thing  preceding, 
and  which  is  marked  by  the  correfpon- 
dent  particle  ^e  ;  and,  when  a  Tg  goes  be- 
fore, we  are  fure  another  conjundion  is 
to  follow,  joining  the  fubfequent  thing  to 
the  preceding.    The  particle  S'n  gives  au 
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emphafis  to  what  follows,  which  we  caa 
hardly  exprefs  in  Englilh  even  by  a  cir- 
cumlocution. 

The  particle  roi  ferves  a  like  purpofe  of 
raifing  the  attention,  though  I  think  not  fo 
emphatically  as  <JSf.  It  is  the  Dorick  of 
6-0I,  and  anfwers  to  the  Latin  tibi^  which 
is  ufcd  by  Lucretius  in  the  fame  fenfe, 
where  he  fays, 

His  Mi  me  rebus  (^uaedam  divina  voluptas 
Percipit  at^ue  horror  •.— — 

Ovv  I  underftand  to  be  a  particle  which 
conneds  in  the  way  of  reafoning  what 
follows  with  what  goes  before,  importing 
that  the  one  is  a  confequence  of  the  o^ 
ther. 

Ti  appears  to  me  to  be  a  limiting  par-?- 
tide,  reftriding  the  generality  of  the  wor4 
or  propofition  to  w^ich  it  is  applied, 
Thiis,.  the  meaning  of  that  common  ex- 
preffion,  gjitot  ye  J'ox.ei^  is,  I  at  leaji  think 
Jq^  ivhatcver  others  may  think ;  and  it  may 

generally  be  rendered  by  at  leqft  in  Eflg-^ 
lifli. 

*  Lib.  3.  V.  28, 
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As  the  Greeks  compound  other  words, 
fo  they  compound  thofe  particles,  and  they 
fay,  (Jievroi  roiyafow^  &c.  all  which^  I   am 
perfuaded,  have  a  meaning,  but  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  exprefs  in  Englifti  or  in 
any  other  language.     And  this  has  incli- 
ned many  to  believe  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  had  no  meaning  at  all,  but  were 
employed  merely  to  give  a  greater  flow  to 
the  compofition,  ^  But,  tho*  they  certainly 
have  that   eiled:,  I  cannot  believe  that  a 
people  of  fo  correfl:  a  tafte  as  the  Greeks 
\vould  employ  words,  and    fo    many  of 
them  too,   merely  for  the   fake   of    the 
found,  without  any  meaning,  efpecially  in 

their  profe  compofitions,  and  in  their 
orations,  where  they  were  fpeaking  to  the 
people  upon  bufmefs  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance. The  learned  world,  therefore, 
I  think,  are  much  obliged  to  the  Ger- 
man Profeflbr  Hoegenville,  who  has  en- 
deavoured,* and  1  think  for  the  greater 
part  fuccefsfully,  to  give  a  meaning  to  e- 
very  one  of  them. 

Being  .obliged,  &r  the   reafon   I  have 
nientioned,   to  write   in  Englifli,   it  often 

Vet.  IV.  I 
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grieves  me  that  1  cannot  give,  both  to  my 
words  and  matter,  the  connexion  which 
the  Greeks  give  by  the  means  of  thefe  par- 
ticles, fo  that  my  fentences,  do  what  I 
can,  are  often  as  much  unconnected,  as  if 
there  were  no  connection  in  the  matter* 

If  what  I  have  faid  of  the  Greek  com- 
polition  be  true,  how  wonderful  muft  the 
orations  of  Demofthenes  have  been,  fpo- 
ken  by  himfelf,  with  all  the  graces  of  ac- 
tion and  pronunciation  ?  For,  befides 
his  adlion,  in  which  he  is  allowed  to 
have  excelled,  what  pleafure  to  the  ear 
iHuft  have  given  the  melody  and  rhythm 
of  his  language,  both  much  ftudied  by 
him  * — the  variety  alfo  of  his  artificial  ar- 


♦  Vol.  ii.  p.  382.  Of  the  melody  of  the  Greek 
language  we  have  hardly,  as  I  have  faid,  an  idea ; 
and,  as  to  the  rhythm,  though  we  know  well  enough 
what  it  was,  yet  our  ears  are  not  formed  to  perceive 
the  beatity  of  it,  even  in  their  verfe,  and  much  left  in 
their  profe. — See  what  I  -have  faid  upon  this  fubjeft. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  401.  and  following,  and  409.  and  follow- 
ing ;  where  I  have  fhown  how  efiential  a  part  rhythu^ 
was^  even  of  their  profe  compofition. 
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rangement  *,  his  periods  divided  into  mem- 
bers of  different  lengths,  and  containing 
matter  of  different  kinds,  and  which, 
therefore,  muft  have  been  fpoken,  as  I 
have  obferved,  with  changes  of  tones  f— 
his  ftile  too,  adorned  with  figures  very 
different  from  the  figures  now  ufed,  which 
flick  out  of  the  work  and  aher  quite  the 
colour  of  the  ftile,  fuch  as  exclamation^ 
much  ufed  even  by  Cicero,  and  fuch  as 
epithets  which  are  the  diftinguiihing  cha- 
raderiftic  of  the  poetic  ftile,  but  pf  which 
the  ftile  of  Demofthenes  is  almoft  entirely 
free,  (for  I  have  read  whole  orations  of  his, 
where  there  is  not  a  fingle  epithet),  ^the 
figures  he  ufes  beipg  fuch  as  cfcape  the 
attention  of  the  unlearned,  and,  though 
the  learned  perceive  that  they  give  aii  un- 
ufual  caft  to  the  ftile^  yet  they  do  not 
know  what  name  to  give  them  ? — ^When  I 
confider  all  tbefe  things,  I  fay  again  that 
the  orations  of  Demofthenes,  pronounced 

•  Ibid.  p.  363.  and  following.  See  alfo  the  DiC- 
fertation  annexed  to  Vol.  ii.  on  the  Compoiition  of 
the  antients. 

f  See  an  example  of  a  period  of  Demofthenes^  Vol. 
iii.  p<  60. 
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by  himfelf,  not  read  even  by  Efchines  *, 
who,  as  he  was  a  very  good  pleader,  I 
fuppofe,  was  alfo  a  good  reader,  muft 
have  been  a  moft  wonderful  thing, 
and  of  beauty  fo  tranfcendent,  that  we 
cannot  have  any  idea  of  it  f ;  or,  if 
we  could  form  an  idea  of  it^  we  fhould 
not  be  able  to  imitate  it,  even  in  wri- 
ting, much  lefs  in  fpeaking,  not  having 
the  materials  upon  which  he  wrought.  In 
other  arts,  fuch  as  ftatuary,  though  we 
have  the  materials,  yet  all  connoifleurs  ac- 
knowledge that  no  modern  artift  has  e- 
qualled  the  beauty  of  the  antient  Greek 
ftatups  ;  but,  when  a  modern  language  is 
the  materials  upon  \s4iich  the  writing  ar- 

*  This  alludes  to  a  \;{ell  known  ftory  of  -^Efchines, 
who  having  retired  to  Rhodes,  after  his  baniflunent, 
read  to  fome  people  there  Demofthenes's  i^unous  ora- 
tion againft  him,  entitled,  9ri^<  vn^tcuv ;  and,  when 
they  admired  it  very  much,  *  What  would  you  have 
«  thought  of  it,*  faid  he,  *  if  you  had  heard  him 
*  pronounce  it  ?' — See  Vol.  ii.  p.  417. 

.  f  See  the  account  given  by  the  Halicarnaflian  of 
the  beauty  of  rhetorical  compofition,confifting  of  me^ 
lody^  rhythm^  variety^  or  change^  and,  laftly,  what  is 
proper  or  becoming.  I  have  quoted  the  paflage  in 
Vol.  ii.  of  this  Work,  p.  381. 
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tift  muft  work,  it  is  by  nature  impoflible  to 
equal  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  compofi- 
tion,  as  impoifible  as  it  would  be  to  build 
a  fine  palace  of  rough  unheWn  pebbles. 

Though  Demofthcnes  exceeded,  I  be- 
lieve, all  the  men  of  his  age  in  the  art  of 
pronunciation,  yet  an  oration  muft  firft  be 
well  compofed,  before  any  pronunciation 
can  make  it  pleafe  a  man  of  fenfe  and 
tafte.  Now,  we  know  that  Demofthenes 
applied  as  much  to  compofition  as  to  pro- 
nunciation ;  and,  as  a  model  of  compofi- 
tion, he  ftudied  the  authors  before  him, 
particularly  Thucydides,  whom  it  is  faid 
he  tranfcribed  eight  times  with  his  own 
hand  ;  but  he  has  (hown  wonderful  judg- 
ment in  the  imitation  of  him,  for  he  has 
avoided  his  perplexed  and  involved  peri- 
ods, fo  much  crouded  with  matter,  that  he 
was.  reckoned  an  obfcure  writer  in  the  time 
of  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaffian,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, even  when  he  wrote  himfelf ;  nor 
do  I  think  that  Demofthenes  could  have 
been  underftood,  even  by  the  people  of 
Athens,  fenfible  and  acute  as  they  were,  if 
he  had  fpoken  to  them  in  the  ftile  of  Thu- 


r^A^-'* 
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cydides  ;  but  he  has  imitated  him  with  £o 
much  difcretion,  that,  though  he  have  di- 
ver fified  his  ftile  by  figures  without  name 
or  number,  yet  he  has  not  crouded  th^m 
together  fo  much  as  Thucydides  has  done  ; 
(for  a  ftile  may  be  too  much  varied  as  well 
as  too  much  the  fame)  ;  neverthelefs  his 
flile,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  fo  much  varied,  and 
fo  artificial,  that  he  was  not  well  received 
.  at  firft  by  the  people,  I  fuppofe  becaufe  they 
did  not  perfectly  underftand  him,  till  he 
had  learned  the  art  of  pronouncing  hi^ 
own  periods  *. 


*  Sec  Vol.  iu  p.  363.  and  following. 
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CHAR        IX. 


Ofihe  Latin  language.^^That  language  the 
oldejl  dialeSl  of  the  Greeks  liker  therefore 
to^  the  Oriental  Languages. — //  has  tones^ 
but  notfo  accurately  marked  as  in  Greek. 
^-^But  the  quantity  offyllahles  accurately 
ohferved  in  it.'-^Jis  to  fpirits,  much 
feiver  afpirates  than  in  Greek. — The  La-- 
tin  language  defeSiive  in  the  elemental 
founds^  particularly  in  diphthongs .^^ 
Tthefe  the  Latins  commonly  refohe\ — Ex^ 
amples  of  this. — The  great  eft  difference  <f 
all  hetnvixt  the  found  of  the  tivo  Ian-- 
guages  is^  that  the  Latins  terminate  fo 
many  nvords  in  mute  confonants^  the 
Greeks  none  at  alL^^The  terminations  of 
-orum  and  -arum,  in  the  Latin  language^ 
not  pleafant^ 
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TH  E  next  language  to  which  I  (hall 
apply  my  general  obfervations  is  the 
Latin.     This  language  is  the  moft  antient 
dialeft  of  the  Greek  known,  brought  in- 
to Italy  by  a  colony  of  Arcadians,  under 
Oenotrus,  about  feventeen  generations  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war,  refembling  more  the 
Doric  and  EoHd  than  any  other  dialed:  of 
Greek  now  known.     But,  as  it  came  ofiF 
from  the  original  dock,  much  earlier  than 
either  of  thefe  dialects,  it  has  more  of  the 
roughnefs  of  the  Hebrew,  or  fome  other 
Egyptian  or  Oriental  language,  from  which 
I  am  perfuaded  the  Greek  is  derived.     It 
has,  however,  accents  o;:  tones,  which  I 
am  perfuaded  all  languages  had  Qriginally, 
though  they  may  have  loft  them  in  prpc^fsi 
of  time,  through  ignorance  and  barbarity  i 
for  mufic  being,  as  I  imagine,  coeval  with 
language,  it  was  moft  natural  that  it  fhould 
be  joined,  and,  as  it  were,^  incorporated  witj^ 
it.  Now,  the  Latins  being  a  mufical  people, 
as  well  as  the  Greeks,  of  whom  they  were 
defcended,  preferved  the  original  mufic  of 
the   language,  and  began  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  it  in  the  wind- pipe,  the  greater  or 
lefs  dilation  of  which  gives   a  language 
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ijts  mufical   tones,  which  the  modern  Ian- 
'  euages  w^nt  entirely,  having  nothing  but 
articulation  produced  by  the  variou-s  pofi- 
tion  at\d  a£lion  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth, 
where  our   pronunciation    begins.      £ut, 
tho*  the  Latins  had  accents,   I  have  a  great 
doubt  whetl^er  they  were  fo  accurately  mea- 
fured,  or  fo  exa(fily  obferved  in  the  pronun- 
ciation, as  thbfe  oftheG;-eeks  were.  Their 
grammaiians,  who  treat  of  Accentuation, 
though  they  fpeak  of  the  acute^  the  grave^ 
and  the  circumjley;  *,  do  not  define  or  mea- 
fure  them,  as  the  {lalicarnaffian  has  done 
ip  regard  to  the  Qreek  i^ccents  :    And  I  do 
not  obferve  that  any  gf  their  authors  who- 
have  treated  of Jikj  fpeak  much  of  the  me- 
lody^pf  it  as  one  of  its  beauties  f ,  or  com^ 
mend  it,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  does- the  ftile 
of  Demofthenes,  for  being  'gujM.gA>i^  J. 

•  See  Prifcian  and  Diomedes,  in  the  Collcftion  of 
Latin  Grammarijms,  publiiHed  by  Putchius,  p.  1286. 
et  feq.  and  p.  426.  et  feq. 

t  That  thefe  authors,  however,  had  an  idea  of 
fuch  a  beauty,  and  the  pradice  of  it  at  leaift  in  fomc 
degree,  is  evident  from  what  Cicero  fays.  Lib.  ii. 
C?p/8.  De  ,Oratore,  Lib.  ili.  Cap.  50.  ibid.  :  And  in 
his  Orator,  Cap.  1 7.  and  1 8. 

t  See  what  I  have  faid.upqn  this  ornamejat.-  QJF  ftile 
in  Greek  coippofition.  Vol.  ii.  Bpok  iii..  Qh^^^p  ' 

YOL.  IV.  K 
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But,  whatever  defed  there  may  have 
been  in  the  melody  of  the  Latin  language, 
the  rhythm  of  it,  thai  is,  the  quantity  of 
the  fyllables,  appears  to  have  been  very 
accurately  obfcrved.     But,  as  to  the  di- 
ftin^ibn  of  fpirits,    they  do  not  appear 
to  h^ve    ufed    it    near  fo  much  as  the 
Greeks  ;  for  they  did  not  afpirate  confo- 
nttits  at  all  \  fo  that  they  had  not  the 
found  of  the  Greek  letters  f),  ^,  and  6. 
And  they  ufed  very  little  afpiration  even 
of  vowels :  Thus,  they  faid  oeJi  for  bocdi^ 
irci  for  hirci  f.  And  the  reafon  of  this  ap- 
pears to  me  very  plain,  ftamely,  that  the 
liatin  language  came  off  from  the  Greek 
before   it  was  completed    either    in   the 
found  or  in  the  grammatical   part.     And 
from  thence  arifes  this  defed,  and  all  the 
others  that  I  fhall  take  occafion  to  obferve, 
in  the  Latin  language.      In  later  times, 
when  they  began    to  reform  their  lan- 
guage upon  the  model  of  the  Greek,  they 
improved  the  found  of  it,  by  the  ufe  of 
afpirated  confonants,   as  well  as  vowels. 
Thus,  in  place  of  pulccr^  which  they  faid 


*  Cicero,  Orator,  Cap.  48. 

t  Quintilian^  Infiitutkms^  Lit),  u  Cap.  5, 
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before,  they  Caddpulcber ;  in  place  of  Gracci 
they  faid  Gracchi ;  in  place  of  triumpi  they 
faid  triumphi^  &c.  *  ;  and  the  ufe  of  afpi<- 
rated  vowels  became  common  among 
them.  But,  as  to  confonants,  even  in  the 
days  of  Cicero^  there  were  very  few  of 
them  afpirated,  except  in  words  taken 
from  the  Greek,  fuch  as  pbilofophia^ 
wfaiph  was  not  Latin  till  the  days  of  Ci* 
cero,  though  the  thing  before  that  was 
known  among  them,  but  it  was  called y2r- 
pientia ;  and  fapcre  was  ufed  for  philofo^ 
phari^  as  late  as  the  days  of  Horace,  who 
fays, 

Scribendi  tcQlC /afire  eft  priadinuin  ct  fboit 
Rem  tibi  Socrsticae  pocerunt  oftendcre  chartae. 

And  not  only  did  the  Latins  want  thofe 
afpirated  confonants,  which  I  think  give  a 
beautiful  variety  to  the  Greek  language ; 
but  they  did  not  found  all  the  fix  proper 

"*  Qointilian^  diffo  hc9  \  where  he  tells  us  that  the 
Greek  &ihion  of  afpirating  confonants  was  carried  {q 

£ur,  that  fome  people  pronounced  praecbones  inftead  of 

praecortfSf  cbenturmis  inftead  of  centurknis^  iic* 
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diphthongs,  at  lead  not  in  later  times  ;  fot 
in  the^days  of  Cicero  they  ufed  neither  the 
ei  nor  the  ov*  The  ai  they  appear  always 
to  Have  ufed,  particularly  in  the  genitive 
fitigular  of  the  firft  declenfion  ;  and  they 
fometimes  divided  it,  as  in  the  words  pa- 
trial  2ind  aura)\  The  au  too,  and  the  eu^ 
they  appear  always  to  have  ufed,  as  in  the 
wofds  audioy  and  heUy  and  /eu^  The  oi 
too  appears  always  to  have  been  in  ufe  a- 
mong  them,  as  in  hna  and  pwnaj  and  ma- 
ny others,  which  I  am  perfuaded  they 
founded  as  the  Greeks  did  the  ot  ;  for  we 
cannot  doubt  ihsLt  poena ^  for  example,  i^  the 
Greek  word  'jroivn.  But*in  many  of  their 
words  they  leave  out  one  of  the  vowels  of 
this  High  founding  diphthong,  and  pro- 
nounce it  as  the  fingle  vowel.  Thus,  of  the 
word.cx)ta$9  they  makeyicaj*,  with  the  Eolic 
digamma prefixed j and  leavingout  the  vow- 
el /  i  and  of'oivosy  by  leaving  out  the  other 
vowel,  viz.  the  o,  they  made  vinufn.  And, 
in  general,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
genius  of  the  language^  at  Icaft  in  later 
times,  appears  to  have  been,  to  refolve  the 
diphthong,  and  to  found  only  one  of  the 
vowels—'^ — ^ThuSj    in   the  declenfiofi  of 
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animus^  in  place  of  the  termihatiori  ot  ia 
the  nominative  plural,  and  019  and  ot/$ 
in  the  dative  and  accufative,  the  Latins 
have  i,  and  iV,  and  os  ;  and  in  the  ge- 
nitive fiogular  they  throw  out  both  vow- 
els, and,  in  place  of  ave^ov  fay  animi  *; 
and,  in  the  third  declenfion,  in  the  word 
omnisy  for  example,  in  place  of  omneis  in 
the  nominative  plural,  they  fay  omhes  com- 
monly, and  fome  of  the  old  writers  omnisf 
always  leaving  out  one  or  other  of  the 
vowels.  And  it  is  the  fame  Jn  the  verb  r' 
as,  in  lego^  in  place  of  faying,  in  the  fe-. 
cond  and  third  perfon,  legeis  ^n&  legeit^ 
they  fay  legis  and  kgit. — As  to  the  im- 
proper diphthongs,  of  which  the  Greek 
Grammarians  make  alfo  fix,  it  dops  not 
appear  that  the  Latins  ever  founded  one 
of  them,  (nor  does  any  Latin  grammarian,  as 
far  as  1  know,  fo  much  as  mention  them), 
which  muft  have  made  the  found  of  their 
language  of  much  lefs  variety  than  that  of 
the  Greek  f- 

•.  The  ancient  Greek  genitive  was  tcftftot»y  as  it  is 
ftill  ufed  in  the  Ionic  dialedt :  and  from  thence  I  ima- 
ginc  is  formed  the  Latin  genitive  animi,  by  throwing 
siway  firft  the  final  c,  and  then  the  o  in  the  diphthong. 

f  That  the  improper  diphthongs  were  truly  diph- 
thongs^  as  they    arc    called,   and   differed   in  their 
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Thus  it  appears  that,  for  want  of  afpi- 
rated  confonants,  and  having  fo  much  few-*- 

found  from  the  fimple  vowels,  cannot  be  doubted.  At 
the  fame  time,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  they  were 
founded  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  proper  diphthongs* 
Thus,  for  ex^ple,  0  had  certainly  a  found  difierent 
from  the  proper  diphthong  «i.  It  had,  however,  I  am 
perfuaded,  •&  found  approaching  to  it,  which  I  think  is 
evident  from  the  manner  of  writing  it.  What,  then, 
was  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  founds  ?  And  I 
apprehend  it  was  this,  that,  in  the  proper  diphthongs, 
the  founds  of  the  two  vowels  were  fo  perfedUy  mixed, 
that  the  car  could  not  diftinguifh  the  pne  from  the  o- 
ther ;  whereas,  in  the  improper  diphthongs,  the  voice 
dwelt  more  upon  one  of  the  vowels  than  upon  the  o- 
ther,  and  which,  therefore,  was  better  heard  in  the 
pronunciation  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  writing,  the  « in 
the  improper  diphthong  ^  is  marked  either  by  a  dot 
under  the  «r,  or  by  a  fmall  t  fubjoined  to  it,  which  I 
think  plainly  indicates,  that,  in  the  compofition  mar- 
king this  improper  diphthong,  the  «  was  predominant, 
and  more  ftrongly  founded  than  the  i.  Another  ex- 
ample may  be  given  of  an  improper  diphthong,  where 
the  *r  is  alfo  predominant,  but  the  other  vowel,  in- 
ftead  of  being  po/fponed,  is  praeponed  ;  as  in  the  word 
nnXn^hifi  where,  in  the  fyllable  Jf«r,  the  found  of  §  is 
heard,  if  it  be  rightly  pronounced,  biit  faintly.  It  is 
faid  by  the  grammarians,  and  particularly  by  Eufta- 
thius,  that  thefe  two  letters  are  pronounced  together 
by  a  figure  which  they  call  fvnx^uno-if^  or  rwilutf-/;. 
But  the  vowels  cannot  be  run  together,  without  being 
pronounced  as  a  diphthong  proper  or  improper. — ^Thefe 
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er  compounded  vocal  founds,  the  Latin 
language  could  neither  have  that  variety, 
nor  that  fwell  in  the  found,  which  the 
Greek  language  has.  And,  further,  it  is 
evident  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  La- 
tin muft  have  been  very  much  harlher 
than  the  Greek,  particularly  in  their  ter- 
minations) which,  as  I  have  obferved,  are 
a  diftinguifhing  part  of  the  found  of  words*. 
Now,  the  termination  of  a  great  many  La- 
tin words  is  in  mute  confonants,  fuch  as 
^,  r,  d^  and  particularly  /  f .  Such  termi- 
nations, I  am  perfuaded,  were  as  common 
in  Greek,  in  its  original  ftate,  as  th'ey  are 
now  in  Latin ;  and  it  is  one  proof  among 
many  others,   that  it  was  little  better  than 

obfervationsl  owe  to  a  friend  of  minejalearnedProfeC- 
for  in  the  Univerfity  of  St  Andrews,  Mr  John  Hun- 
ter • 

f  In  antient  times,  there  were  many  more  words 
terminating  in  d,  as  may  be  feen  in  antient  monuments 
of  the  Latin  yet  preferved.  Thus,  they  faid,  popnhd 
for  popuh^  fintenttai  iox fintentia.-^Oi  the  diftinAion 
betwixt  the  liquii  and  mute  confonants,  VoL  ii*  p. 

^33- 
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2t  rude  and  barbarous  language  when  the 
L^tin  came  off  from  it.  '  Several  veftige§ 
of  this  are  to  be  feen  in  the  moft  antitnt 
dialed  of  it,  next  to  the  Latin,  I  mean 
the  Doric,  where  they  fay  Xiyovn  in  place 
ofMyovau  Now,  I  can  have  no  doubt  but 
that  in  an  earlier  periofl  they  faid  XeyovTj 
or  legunt  as  the  Latins  now  fay.  And  they 
ufed  much  more  the  canine  letter  r  thaq 
they  do  now, — rl  believe,  as  much  as  the 
tiatins  ufe  it  j  as  is  evident  frpm  a  piece  of 
very  antient  Doric  Greek  preferved  to  us, 
viz,  a  decree  of  the  fenate  of  Sparta,  again  ft 

Tirootheus,    a   mufician,    who  had   cor- 
rupted, as  they  faid,  the  fimplicity  of  the  . 
antient  mufic,  by.  adding  a   firing  to  th§ 
lyre. 

This  termination  in  mute  confonants,  £a 
harfli  and  abrupt,  makes  the  language 
flow  not  fo  pleafantly.  And  that  common 
termination  in  Latin  with  the  hiving  let- 
ter,  as  it  is  called,  t/z,  abfolutely  (huts  the 

mouth  more  than  any  of  the  letters 
that  are  called  mute  ;  and  it  interrupts  the 
flow  of  the  language  fo  much,  that  it  is 
very  frequently  elided  in  their  verfe.     It 
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is,  however,  much  ufed  by  them,  both 
in  their  declenlions  and  conjugations  ; 
particularly  in  thcjr  genitives  plyral,  inftead 
of  the  Greek  w^  they  ufe  orum^  which 
gives  occafton  fometimes  to  rhymes  not 
agreeable,  as  that  of  Horace^ 

Atqtie  aliij  fitorum  comoedia  priica  virorum  eft: 

And  their  arums  are  of  the  fame  kind ; 
as  tejlts  tnearum  fententiarum*  Thefe  are 
Monkish  rhym^ss  which  I  am  perfuaded 
Horace  would  npt  have  ufed,  if  he  could 
eafily  have  Avoided  it.  Now,  the  mp  of 
the  Greek  in  place  oiorum^  and  the  JEoIic 
amv  in  place  of  4irum^  make  pleafant  e- 
nough  rhymes  at  times,  as  Hom^r  ha# 
ihown. 


Vol.  IV. 
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fhe  ivords  of  the  Latin  language  confidered 
asjignijkant. — In  that  refpeSl  inferior  to 
the  Greek  morejlill  than  in  found — parti- 
cularly in  the  verb, -^Examples  of  the 
defeB  of  the  Latin  language  in  that' part 
(f fpeech-^inf trior  even  to  the  Englijh.- 
'^^Defeflive  alfo  in  participles. — Tt he  La- 
tins nvant  alfo  the  variety  oft*wo  aorifls 
and  three  futures. — DefeBi'oe  alfo  in 
moods-'^'W anting  alfo  a  voice  tvhich  the 
Greeks  have  in  their  verbs y  and  a  dual 
number  both  in  their  'verbs  and  their 
nouns. — 77?^  Latin  ivants  one  part  of 
fpeech  'Wholly^  viz.  the  article  — 77?^ 
confequence   of  this  defeSl  is  to  make  the 

expreffion  of  the  language  ohf cure  an4  am^ 
bigUQUs, — t.xavfiplcs  of  this. 


1 
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I  CO  me  now  to  confider  the  words  in  La- 
tin as   (ignifi^ant.     And  here  it  will 
appear  that  the  Latin  is  as  inferior  to  the 
Greek  in  fenfe  and'  expreffion  as  in  fotrndi 
The  moft  important  partof  fpeech,  as  well 
as  the  moft  artificial,   is  the  verb  ;  and  in 
it    the   Latin   is  moft  deficient.     For^  in 
the  Jirji  place,    it  has  but   one  paft  per- 
^cO:  time   in    the    active    voice^    fiich   as 
amauii    but   which    cannot    cxprefs  whe- 
ther that   p^rfeft  adion   be  now   prefcnt 
or  not  ;  fo   that   it  does  not  make  the  di- 
ftindion   which   the   Greeks   do   by  their 
praeterperfedl  and   by  their  praeterite  in- 
definite,  or  aorift,   for  both  which  amavi 
ftands  *.     And   hence    undctubtedly   muft 
arife  an  ambiguity,  which  cannot  be  refol- 
ved  by  the  worcls,   but  only   by  the  fenfe^ 
or    by  repeating  the  verb  in  another  tenfe, 
and  faying,   amavi  et  amo.     And  1  oblcrve 


*  Of  the  diftinftion  betwixt  the  aorift  and  prteter- 
perfeft,  fee  what  I  have  faid  Vol.  ii.  p.  132.  et  feq^ 
The  whole  chapter  is  worth  reading  by  thofe  v.  ho  arc 
not  contented  with  having  learned  what  is  calhd  acci- 
dence in  the  Englifh  fchools,  but  deflre  to  undei  ftand 
the  fcience  of  the  language,  of  which  the  knowledge  of 
the  doftrine  of  the  tenfes  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  moft 
difficult  parts* 
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» 

that  Horace,    in  one .  paflage,  has  been 
obliged  to  ufc  both  tenfes,  where  he  fays, 

♦ 

^  Manferuni  hodicque  tnanent  vcftigia  ruris  *. 

1  ' 

Now  this  plainly  (hows  an  imperfedion  in 
the  language.  And  accordingly,  in  the  moiie 
perfe<fl  Greek  language,  amavi  is  exprefled 
a6  clearly  by  one  word,  Trg^iAwxa,  and  eveu 
in  Englifh,  by  the  words  I ha^U€  ioved^cK- 
preffing,  without  any  ambiguity,  not  only 
that  I  loved  in  the  time  paft,  but  that  I 
continue  to  love,  and  do  now  love.  In  the 
fame  manner,  inflead  of  the  .manent  SLud 
manjerunt  of  Horace,  the  Greeks  would 
'  have  ufed  a  (ingle  word,  ikiiLimfLOLQu  . 

Again,  the  Latins,  in  their  adive 
verbs,  have  not  a  paft  participle  aftive, 
whereas  the  Greeks  have  two,  fuch  as 
(piAwcflts  and  7rg^iA)jxft)$,  expreflihg  the  paft 
time  either  definitely  or  indefinitely,  as 
above  explained  ;  the  confequence  of 
"^  which  is,  that  the  Latins  of  neceflity  are 
obliged  to  ufe  that  disjointed  gaping  com- 
pofition,  called  the  ablative  abfolute,  which 

*  iEpift.  I.  Lib.  ii.  Vcrf.  i(Jo. 
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the  Greeks  ufe  only  fome  times  by  way 
of  variety. 

Further,  as  the  Latins  wa^t  a  paft  par- 
ticiple a&ive,  fo  they  want  a  prefent  par- 
ticiple pafiive ;  for  they  have  no  word  that 
exprefTes  (pt?\jovjMvo9 ;  nor  will  an  ablative 
abfolute  do  the  bufinefs  here.  They  are 
therefore  reduced  to  hard  fhifts,  Virgil, 
in  place  of  it,  ufes  the  pail  participle  paf- 
fivCj  and  fay^,  n^efitoja per  aequora  ve^is  *  ; 
and  in  another  place  he  fays,  eli/os  oculos  f. 
And  Cicero,  .in  place  of  the  prefent  parti- 
ciple paffive,  borrows  a  prefent  participle 


^  Georgic.  I.    v.  2o6.    whcFC   veElu  cxprefles    the 
Greek  ^ord  yn^tv^fctftn* 

\  jlEneid.  VIII.  v.  261.   where  Virgil,  dcfcribing 
Hercules  ftrangling  Cacus,  fays. 


•Angit  inhaerens 


Elifos  oculos.- 


Here,  if  the  Latins  had  had  a  prefent  participle  paffive, 
fuch  as  the  Greeks  have,  of  the  verb  elido,  Virgil  would 
have  faid  tlidomems  9Ci$Us,  that  is,  eyes  in  the  «S?  cf  being 
thrujlout. 
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ffom  the  adite  voice,  and  fays,  marinu 
invehens  belluis  *. 

N 

Befides  thi*  want  of  a  participle  in  the 
paffive  voice,  there  is  the  fame  confufion 
ih  it  of  the  aorift  and  praeterperfe<a  that 
there  is  in  the  adive,  though  at  firft  fight 
it  would  appear  that  thefe  two  tenfes  arc 
as  much  diftingoifhed  in  the  paffive  voice 
as  they  are  in  Greek  ;  and  I  once  believed 
it  was  fo,  though,  in  th6  common  gram- 
mars, amatus  eft  and  amatus  fuit  are  fet 
down  as  in  the  fame  tenfe.  But-  the. 
Profeflbr  above  mentioned,  Mr  Huh- 
ter,"  who,  as  the  Latin  tongue  is  his 
profeffion,  is  exceedingly  learned  in  it, 
has  fhown ,  me  that  they  '  are  truly 
the  fame,  and  that,  in  the  beft  authors, 
ihey  are  ufed  to  denote  indifcriminately 
either  g(piA«6w  or  7rg(ptAwTai,  that  is,  either 
the  aorift  or  the  praeterperfe(St ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  amavi  in  the  adtive  voice 
fignifies  either  of  the  two  times  j  fo  that 


*  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum^  Lib.  i.  Cap.  28. 
where  invehens  would  have  been  invehbmenus^  if  the  La- 
tins had  ufed  fuch  a  form  of  the  verl^ 
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amatus  '^^  as  well  as  amatusfutt^  may  be 
applied  tb  a  paft  event,  which  in  no  fcnfe 
can  be  faid  to  be  now  prefent ;  and  there- 
fore they  are  both  ufcd  without  diftinc- 
tion  as  the  hiftoric  teofe,in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  aoriil  in  Greek.  .  Now,  one 
ihould  think  that  amatus  ejiy  being  com- 
pounded of  the  paft  participle  amatus^  and 
the  verb  eji  in  the  prefent  tenfe,  mud  de- 
note a  time  compounded  of  the  paft  and 
the  prefent,  that  is,  the  praeterpeffeSi : 
And  that  amatus  fuit^  being  compounded 
•of  the  paft  participle  and  a  verb  in  the  paft 
time,  muft  denote  an  adion  altogether 
paft,  but  not  prefent  in  any  fenfe:  And,  if 
the  Latin  language  had  been  formed  like 
the  Greek,  by  philofophers,  or  men  of 
learning  in  the  fcience  of  language,  I  think 
it  is  impoffible  that  expreffions  fo  different 
could  have  denoted  the  lame  time  :  And 
accordingly  Mr  Huntet  thought  at  firft,  as 
I  did,  that  they  denoted  different  times. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  impoffible  to  think  0- 
thcrwife,  if  you  are  learned  in  the  gram- 
matical art,  and  not  one  x)f  thofe  who  have 
got  by  heart  the  dfecleufions  and  conjuga- 
tions, and  have  read  many  Greek  authors^ 
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but  know  nothing  of  the  fcicnc^  of  lan- 
guage, of  whom  I  am  afraid  there  is  a 
great  number.  In  the  fame  manner^  I 
thought  that  ^amatus  erat^  and  amatusftu^ 
ratj  fignificd  different  things  ;  but  now  I 
am  convinced  that  ihey  iland  for  the  fame 

tenfe,  though  the  one  be  compounded  of 
a  paft  participle  with  a  verb  in  the  imper- 
fe^  tenfe,  and  the  other  of  the  fame  paft 

participle  with  the  plufqiiamperfedt  tenfe. 

Moreover,    in   the   tenfes   the    Latins 

have,  they  want  the  variations  which  the 
Greeks  have  of  the  fame  tenfe.  Thus, 
they  have  but  one  future,  and  one  aorift, 
in  place  of  two  of  each,  which  the  Greeks 
have :  And  there  is  a  third  future  which  the 
Greeks  h.ivc  alf^,  but  of  which^the  Latins 
know  nothing,  I  lUQ^nxh^paulo  poftfuturum. 
It. is  t'-ue.  indeed,  that  the  two  aorifts  have 
the  fame  fignificaiion  ;  and  1  believe  the 
fame  i-  t  \t  cafe  of  the  three  futures,  being 
all  tenfes,  as  well  as  the  aorifts,  ffom  themes 
now  oi;folete  *  ;  but  they  give  a  vaiiety  of 

*  See  what  T  have  faid  of  the  two  aorifts,  VoL  ii. 

p.  147.  and  of  the  pauk  poftfuturum^  p.  13X4  of  thf 
fame  Volume. 
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flexion  and  termination,  which  makes  the 
language  much  more  copious,  in  found  at 
lead,  if  not  in  fignification* 

Further,  the  Latin  language  wants  not 
only  fo  many  tenfes  which  the  Greek 
has,  but  alfo  a  mood,  I  mean  the  opta-* 
tive.  And  this  I  hold  to  be  a  capital 
defe^.  For,  by  the  nature  of  things,  there 
are  four  difpofitions  of  the  mind  relating 
to  every  verb,  and  which  ought  to  be  ex-« 
prefied  by  fome  variation  of  the  word. 
The  firft  is  iingly  affirming,  that  is  the  m-« 
dicaiive  mood*  The  fecond  is  command-- 
ing,  viz.  iht  imperative.  The  third  is  wifh- 
ing  or  praying,  that  is  the  optative.  And 
the  lad  is  that  whereby  we  exprefs  that  the 
▼erb  is  not  principal  in  the  fentence,  but 
dependent  upon  another  verb  ;  this  is 
done  by  what  is  called  the  fuljunflivi 
mood  *•      Now,   the  Latins  exprefs  both 


*  Sec  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fiibje^t  of  moods^ 
Book  i.  Chap.  13.  Vol.  ii.  p.  162.  where  I  hate  given 
my  reafons  why  I  do  not  number  the  iqjGinitive  among 
the  moQ^s* 

Vol.  IV.  M 


• 
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thefe  two  laft  mentioned  by  the  fame 
mood,  Tiz,  the  fufajundlive  :  And,  there-? 
fore,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  diftmguiOi 
the  two  fignifioations,  and  to  exprefs  only 
the  Wi(h,  they  arc  obliged  to: u/e  another 
word,  utinam  ;  or,  to  exprefs  if 'fimply  by 

the  fulyundlfve,  which  may  in  foiltie  cafes 
occasion  an  ambiguity.         , 

But  even  thefe  are  not  ^11  the  H^UQis  of 

•  •    ,    •  .       •       . . 

the  Latin  language  in. the  fimpl^^arti^Ie  Qf 
the  verb  j  for,  befides  wanting  j^  ijE)^ny  tpq- 
fes  and  ?i  whole  mood,  they  want  a.whole 
voice* — viz.  the  middle  voice,,  by  which 
is  expreifed  the  ^^ion  of  a  verb,  which 
has  for  its  fubje^t  thp  perfon  himjfelf  whp 
fpeak§,  or  f^methipg  that  concern^.bim  j  » 
very  iuterefting  p^r):  of  the  exjpnpiJiQa  of  4 
verb/  To  fupply  thi^  waot,,  tjj?  Latins 
are  forced  to  ufe  prcpofitious  a<jd  pro-^ 
nouns,  or  fometimes  they,  ufe  a6liTe  or 
neutral  verbs  in  a.middle  fenfe  ;  and  par- 
ticularly I  obferve  they  ufe  'uerto  in  that 
way, '"as' where  Li vy  fays,  fpeaking  of 
ilage- plays,  Luc^iiri artcm  paulatimMtx-^ 
terat  *• 


,  •  Lib.  vii.  Cap.  ii. 
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I  will  mention,  only  in  pafTing,  the  want 
of  a  dual  number  both  in  their  verbs  and 
nouns,  though  I  think  it  a  defe£^  ;   as  that 
additional  number  not  only  produces  an 
additional  flexion,  and  fo  makeis  the  found 
of  the  language  more  rich,   but  it  makes  a 
very  proper  diftiAdion  betwixt  unity  and 
number,  by  marking  the  firft  ftep  towards 
number*.  But  I  come  now  to  mention  the 
moft  capital  defeft  of  all  iri  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, of  fuch  importance,  that  it  makes 
it  a  language  almdil  unfit  for  reafoning,  at 
Icaft  for  very  ftVidl  philofophical  reafoning. 
It  is  not  a  defedl  of  any  particular  modifi- 
cations or  variations  of  any  one  part  of 
fpeech,  fuch  as  the  verb,  but  it  is  the  want 
of  one  part  of  fpeegh  entirely,  viz.  the  ar- 
ticle, which  even  the  barbarous  modern  lan- 
guages have.    Now  this  want  is  fuch,  that^ 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  or  in 
any  other  which  admits  the  fame  variety 
of  compofition,  when  you  join  two  words 
together  in  a  propofition  by  the  fubftan-? 
tive  verb,  if  there  be  no  article,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  fay  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  the 

•  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  dual  number,  Vol.  ii. 
p.  87. 
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propofition,  and  which  is  the  predicate. 
Thus,  in  that  famous  yfojfjLti  or  Sententious 
/aying^  of  Juvenal, 

Nolniitas  Ibia  eft  atque  onica  virtus^ 

it  is  impoflible  to  fay  from  the  words, 
whether  he  means,  that  Virtue  is  the  only 
nobility y  or  that  Nobility  is  the  only  virtue  ; 
and,  indeedi  according  to  our  way  of  ar- 
ranging the  wprds,  the  latter  is  the  fehfc 
of  them.     Again,  when  Virgil  fays, 

Sapta  vocatit  Itali,  mediU  quae  in  flu^tibus,  Aras  % 

it  Is  impoflible  to  know  from  the  words, 

whether  the  ftones  were  called  altars^  or 

the  altars  Jlones.     Again,    in  a  paflage  of 

Livy,  where  he  gives  an  account  of  the  o- 

rigin  of  ftage  plays  among  the  Romans, 

you  cannot  underftand  from  the  words  he 
ufes,    whether    he    means    to    fay    that 

Hijler  was  called  Ludio  by  the  EtruJ^ 
cans,    or    Ludio    Hijler  f.       In   the    in- 

*  iEneid.  i.  Verf.  1 1 2. 

f  Livy,  Book  vii.  Cap.  2.  where,  after  telling  u5 
that  the  Romans  had  their  firft  players  from  Tufcany, 
but  afterwards  got  players  of  their  own,  he  adds,  Ver^ 
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fiances  I  have  mentioned,  the  fenfe  of 
the  paflage  removes  the  ambiguity :  But 
there  is  a  paflage  in  Horace  where  that  is 
not  the  cafe  ;  it  is  where  he  fays, 

Dizeris  egregie^  notum  fi  calida  verbum 
Reddideris  juafhira  fwvum  ■  f 

x^here  I  really  do  not  know  whether  a 
known  word  is  to  be  rendered  neiv^  or  a 
new  word  known^  by  a  cunning  jiindion. 

The  article,  tpo^  gives  an  emphafis,  and 
a  kind  of  dignity  to  proper  names,  by  in- 
forming us  that  they  are  names  well 
known  J  and  it  ferves  alfo  in  place  of  a 
relative,  letting  us  know  that  the  thing  or 
perfon  was  mentioned  before  *. 

ftaculis  arttficibuSy  quia  Hifter  Tufco  verhe  Ludio  vecaia^ 
tur,  nomen  hiftriomhus  indiiunu 

*  See  \7hat  I  have  faid  of  the  application  of  the  ^r- 
iick  in  Greek  to  proper  names.  Vol.  a.  page  ^^.  Sc 
ftq.  where  I  have  ihown,  that  the  article,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  proper  name  (for  it  is  not  always  fo),  has^ 
jxieaning,  and  is  not,  as  it  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  a  word 
altogether  infignificant,  of  whicli  kind  I  believe  there 

is  no  word  in  fo  perfeA  a  language  as  the  Greek. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


0/  CoMpofttm  in  Latitt'^not  different  ffi 

variety  cf  arrangemtnt  fr^m  the  Greek. 

Infome  of  the  Latin  poets  greater  variety 

of  arrangement  than  in  the  Greek.-^But 

in  the  profe  authors  a  tedious  fatnenefs  in 

the  arrangement^  by  placing  the  verb  taft 

Jo  often   in  the  fentence. — The  njuant  of 

particles^  fuch  as  the   Greeks   have^  a 

great  defe^  in  the  Latin  compojttion. 


HAVING  confidered  fmgle  words 
ia  Latin,  both  with  refpedt  to.  their 
found^  and  as  fignificant^  I  come  now  to 
fpeak  of  them  in  compofitionj  in  which, 
as  far  as  depends  upon  the  arrangement, 
there  cannot  be  much  difference  betwixt  it 
and  the  Greek,  or  if  there  be  any  as  to  the 
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irariety.  oi  arrangefnent^  rethink  tlut/e  is 
more  of  that  at  !eaft  iH^fofne-<*f  the  Latin 
authors  than  is  to  be  found  in^  Qx^ki 
Of  thie  I  fhali  fay  more  in  tlxS  next  book; 
where  I  am  to  treat  of  Stile.  ::i;;;; ;; 

But,  in  their  profe  compofitions,  there 
is  a  faraenefs  and  uniformity,  which  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  arife  from  the  nature 
of  their  language,  but  certainly  predomi- 
nates very  much  in  their  hiftories,  and 
more  or  lefs  in  all  their  comppfitions.  What 
I  mean  is  the  terminating  their  fentences  fo 
often  with  a  verb,  and  generally  the  go- 
verning verb  in  the  fentence.  But  of 
this  likewife  I  fhall  fay  more  when  I  come 
to  treat  of  Stile. 

But,  befides  this  defedk  in  the  Latin 
compofition,  there  are  wanting  in  it  thofe 
many  connedtive  particles,  with  which,  as 
I  have  fhown,  the  Greek  abounds  fo  much ; 
and  which;  befides  conneding  the  fenfe, 
give  a  flow  to  the  compofition,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  language.  Several  of 
thefe  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  will 
not  here  repeat. 
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And  fd  much  for  the  L^tin  language  j 
and)  a6  I  underftand  no  other  antient  lan*- 
guage)  except  the  Greek  aqd  Latin,  I  will 
now  fpeak  of  fome  modern  languages,  be« 
ginning  with  the  modern  Greek. 
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CHAP.  XIL 


STAf  nvords  of  the  modem  Greek  the  fame 
for  the  greater  part  with  thqfe  of  the  0n^ 
tient"— different  in  the  pronunciation  and 
grammar. — Of  the  found  of  the  modem 
Grtek'-^little  variety  in  it.^^Five  letters 
founded  the  fame  *ivay* — Nq  diphthongs 
or  afpirates— «o  melody  or  rhythm,  hut 
only  acc^^ts,  fuch  as  qurs.-^They  retail 
f(infetM^g  of  the  grapf statical  art-^form 
fbme  cafes  and  tenf^s  by  fifHion—have 
genders  ajid  numbers  in  their  nonns^  imd 
pfrfms,  and  nimhers  in  their  verbs-^hfut 
thfir  grammar  cannot  he  reduced  to  any 
rule.T^The  Englifh  pronunciation  ef  the 
antient  Greek  very  like  to  the  pronimci^ 
at  ion  of  the  modem  Greek — has  all  the 
faults  that  pronunciation  can  havcf^for-^ 
tnerly  itwas  Jlillnvorfe^  as  they  negle^ed 
the  quantity  J  and  pronounced  the  accents 

Vol.  IV.  N 
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as  they  do  the  accents  in  their  own  hn^ 
guage.^^A  reformation  may  he  made  of 
the  Englifh  pronunciation  of  the  Greeks 
Without  much  difficulty. — The  advantage 
of  the  Scotch  pronunciation.  —  The  corrupt' 
t ion  and  dehafement  of  the  Greek  language 
fhould  he  a  nvarnin^  to  other  nations  to 
prefer^ue  their  language y  hy  theftudy  of 
the  grammatical  (vti^^  in  the  untient  lan- 
guages. 


s"  • 


T 


H  E  words  of  the  modem  Greek 
language  are,  for  the  greater  part, 
the  ftrae  with  thofe  of  the  antient  Gredkj 
fo  that  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  lan- 
guages is  chiefly  ^in  the  pronunciation, 
and  the  analogy*  A  man,  therefore, 
who  uild^rftands  the?  antient  language,  naay 
ift  a  Very^  ihort  time  make  himfejf  roafter 
of  the  modern..  This  I  know -from  my 
owa  experience  ;  for,  many  years  ago,  I 
ft  tidied  the  modern  Greek  New  Tefta- 
mient ,  and ,  with  the  afTiftance  of  the  old 
.Greek  Teftamexit,  in  two  or  t hired  days  I 
made  myfelf  mafter  of  the  little  gramfna- 
tical  art  that  is  now  to  be  found  in  the 
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langiaagc.'  .'  But  what  lam  now  to  fey.xrf 
it,  is  not  what  I  then  learned,  which  I  have 
forgot  long  ago,  but  it  is  from  the  infor- 
mation I  have  had-^  from  a  friend  of  mine 
in  London,  Mr  Paradife,  whofe  native  lan- 
^uajge  the  modern  Greek  may  be  faid  to 
be,  2LS  he  was  born,  in  Thejfalonica^  now 
Salonica^  being  the  fon  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  then  our  conful  in  that  place.  And  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  returning  .my 
thanks  to  him  for  the  inftruftion  I  have 
got  from  him  in  this  and  feveral .  other 
things  concerning  the  modern  Greeks, 


.  Tobeain  with  the  found  of  the  language.: 
Thpy  have  loft  even  the  found  of  two  of 
their  Vowels,  the  w  arid  u,  in  place  of  which 
they  have  fubftituted  the  i.  They  have  loft 
alfo  the  ufe  of  the  two  diphthongs  f/  and  o«; 
'  Aridtttele  theyallb  fouridas  if ;'  whichfound, 
ther'dfote,  ttolds '  the*  place  of  five  in  the 
antierH:'"tJfeek  latiguagei^izr.  1,  w,  d,  gi;  and 
01.  This  riiakes  a  cotiftaht  iotacifm  rim 
through  their  whole  pronunciation.  Now, 
the  found  of  this  letter  is  weak  and  fjen- 
der,  an  exilis  Jquus^  as  the  Latins  call  it  j 
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and  therefore  it  was  kiever  ufed  by  the  an- 
ttentOrepks  in  the  termination  of  their 
nouns,  excepting  only  in  three,  which  A- 
'riftotlc  has  mentioned  *. 

ido^  They  have  loft  the  found,  not  only 
of  the  two  diphthongs  above  mentioned, 
u  and  01,  which  they  confound  with  lota^ 
hut  of  all  the  diphthongs,  proper  and  impro- 
jper  ;  fo  that  the  found  of  their  language  is 
not  flvelled  or  raifed  by  any  compounded 
found  of  vowels. 

3/w,  Neither  have  they  any  afpirated 
cbnfonants  i  They  do  not,  therefore,  pro- 
prounce  the  letters  9,  j^/,  or  6  ;  nay,  they 
do  not  afpirate  even  vowels. 

4/d,  They  have  loft  the  melody  of  the 
antient  language  altogether ;  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  idea  of  it  any  more 
than  the  unlearned  among  us,^ 


f  Poetic.  C^p.  21.  infne. 
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Btrt,  5^a,  What  is  ftill  worfc,  they  have 
ao  longer  any  rhythm  in  their  language, 
which  makes  it  more  barbarous  than  iban^ 
of  thofe  languages  we  call  barbarouTs^, 
Their  fyllables,  therefore,  are  all  of  an 
equal  length,  and  only  diftinguiihed  from 
one  another  by  what  we  call  accent.  And 
this  dii]bindion  they  take  from  the  aco^a-. 
tuation  in  the  antient  Greek  books,  ThOs, 
for  example^  the  word  du%fMroi  havinig  Jui 
acute  acctnt  upon  the  firft  fyllable,  they 
pronounce  as  we  do  many  words  in  £ng-^ 
liih,  and  make  of  it  6nthripos^  n^lediog 
entirely  the  quantity  of  the  tniddlefy  liable. 

Thus  it  appears  that  they  have  loft  all 
that  variety  of  found  in  their  language, 
which,  as  I  have  fhown,  was  the  grcateft 
beauty  of  the  antient  Greek  pronuncia- 
tion ;  and,  having  debafed  fo  much  the 

found  of  it,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  they 
have  preferved  its  grammar,  though  they 
have  retained  more<  of  that  than  could 
well  have  been  expedted,  confidering  how 

f  Seepag*  !$•  of  this  volume. 
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much  they  have  loft  of  their  l^mguage  in 
othdr  refpediaj  for  they  ftill  form  two  ca- 
fes by  fledion,   viz.  the  genitive  and  ac- 
.  cufative  ;    aiid    they    have   genders   and 
numbers  both  in   their   fubftantives  and 
adjiddives.     They  form  federal  of  their 
teni'es  alfo  by  fiedion,  and  likewife  the 
-perfons    and    numbers    of   their    verbs, 
.But  my  friend  inform?  me,  that,  in  their 
ideclehfions  and  cohjugations,  they  hardly 
'folloiv  any  rule:    So  that  they  cannot  be 
(aid  to  have  a  grammatical  art,  though 
^  they  pradice  fpipething  belonging  to  the 
ait  of  their  a^tient  language. 

Before  I  leave. this  fubjed  of  the  mo- 
dern Greek,  I  cannot  help  obferving  that 
the  Englifh  pronunciation  of  the  antient 
Greek  is  nujch  too  like  to  that  of  the  mo- 

.  dern,.  particularly  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  ti  and  l;he  ft  diphthong,  both  which  they 

.foijnd  like. the  antient  lota^  'and^  ;iIfo  the 
f,  which  th^y  do  hot  diftinguiih  from  tlie 
n  hy  the  found,  but  onl^  bj  the  quantify  ; 
and  fometimes  they  alfo  pronounce  the  Iota 
in  the  fame  way;  though  more  commonly 

-they  pronounce'  it  as  they-  doit  In  their 
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own  language,  that  is,  like  the  diphthong. 
au  And  I  muft;  be  forgiven  if  I  fay  fur-* 
ther,  that  the  Englifh  pronunciation  p£ 
the  Greek  has  every  fault  that  pronuncia- 
tion can  have  ;  for  ihej  pronounce  the. 
j^me.  letter  in  different  ways,  as  in  tHe  in- 
ftance  juft  now  mentioned  of  the  Iota. 
2dfy^  They  pronounce  different  letters  the 
fame  way.  Thus,  as  I  have  obferved,  they 
pronounce  the  three  letters  g,  >j,  and  a,  and 

fometimes  lota  in  the  fame  way.  They  aK 
fo  confound  in  the  pronunciation  the  ilxnple 
V  and  the  :eu  diphthong,  and  likewife  the 
fimple  X,  and  the  aipil-^ed  x  or  ^.  And, 
laftly,  there  are  founds  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, which  4:hey  do  tlpt  pronounce  at  all, 
fuch  as  the .  diphthong  ou,  which  they,  do 

not  pronounce,  not  having  fuch  a  found  in 

-■.      '  ■  •  • 

their  own^langiiage,  but  confound  it  with  a- 

inother  diphthong  quite  different,  viz.  dv. 

And.  there  is  qyen  aTimple  vowel,  thai 
they  do  hot  pronounce,  viz.  u,  which, 
froni  the  defcription  the  Halicarnaflian 
gives  us  of  its  pronunciation  *,  ought  to  be 
founded  like  the  French  u.     Nay,  the  fiirft 

*  Ilf^i  ffvfhTttff  cap.  14. 


\ 
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....  , 

of  the  vowels  A  they  do  not  pronounce  as 
the  ahticnt  Greeks  did,  but  as  they  gene- 
r?i!ly  pronounce  their  own  A,  that  is,  like 
the  Greek  H.  So  that  according  to  the  £n- 
gKfli  pronunciation,  the  Greek  wants  the 
bell  founding  of  all  the  vowels,  if  we  can 
trqft  the  judgment  of  the  Halicarnaffian  *. 


*  iTf^i  ^fUTtitfy  ibid.  The  mechanlfm  of  Its  pronun- 
ciation he  thus  defcribeSy  AiyiTiei  mutyt^tur^   rav   0>T«- 

^jf  iv^ufdf.'  ^  So  that  by  not  opening  their  mouth 
fu^cxently,  the  Engliih  make  their  pronunciation  of 
the  Creek  as  feulty,  as  Milton  obfcrves  the  pronuft- 
C]fi;tion  of  their  own  language  is.— See  Milton's  Trac" 
fate  of  Education ;  He  fays,  that  the  fpeech  of  the  fcho- 
hr  ^  ihould  be  fafliioned  to  a  diftinA  clear  {»t)nunci- 
Nation,  as  near  as  majs  be  to  tbc;Italian»  eljpecia%  in 
1  the  voyrels.  Fot  we  Engliflunen,  being  northerly, 
<  do  not  op^n  our  mouths  in  the  cold  air  wide  enough 

•  to  grace  a  Southern  tongue ;  but  are  obferved  by  all 

*  other  nations,  to  (peak  exceeding  clofe  and  inward : 
\  So  that  to  fmtter  l.atin  with  an  EngUfh  mouth,  is 
^  as  ill  a  hearing,  as  Law  French.'  I  would  recom- 
mend the  whol&  treatife  to  the  Reader,  as  the  beft 
thing  both  for  loatter  and  fiile,  that  has  been  written 

.  tipon  the  fiibjedl  of  education,  in  modern  tfmes. 


/• 
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Thus,  I  think  I  have  (hown  that  the 
Engliih  pronunciation  of  the  Greek,  Has 
all  the  three  faults  1  have  mentioned,  that  is, 
every  fault  which  pronunciation  can  have; 
the  confequence  of  this  is,  that,  in  tfeeir 
pronunciation,  a  great  part  of  that  variety 
of  found,  which,  as  1  have  obferved,  di- 
ftinguifhes  fo  much  the  Greek  from  o- 
ther  Janguages,  is  loft  ;  and  by  making 
much  ufe  of  that  weak  flender  found  lota^ 
they  debafe  the  found  of  the  language 
very  near  as  much  as  the  modern  Greeks 
do. 


Their  pronunciation,  however,  formerly 
was  ftill  much  worfe  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
and  ,ftill  more  refembling  the  modern 
Greek  pronunciation  j  for  they  pronoun- 
ced it  according  to  the  accents,  as  marked 
in  the  Grdek  books,  by  raifihg  the  voice 
upon  the  fyllables  that  were  marked  with 
the  .acute  accent,  without  any  regard  to 
the  quantity  ;  or,  in  other  words,  accent- 
ing) the  Greek  juft  as  they  do  their  own 
language;   by  which* means  they  founded 

the  accented  fyllable  as  if  it  were  long, 
Vol.  IV.  O 
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though  it  may  be  fliort.  This  fault,  fo  great 
that  it  deftroys  entirely  the  meafurc  of  the 
Greek  verfe,  they ^hayc  now  corrected ;  and 
they  pronounce  according  to  the  quantity^ 
ncglefting  the  accents  altogether,  for  a  very 
good  reafon — that  they  cannot  pronounce 
them  ;  and,  indeed,  I  believe  very  few, 
eveil  of  the  fcholars  in  England,  have  a- 
ny  idea  how  they  fhould  be  pronounced* 
There  are  ftill  remaining,  however,  fome 
veftigcs  in  certain  words,  of  the  barbarity 
of  this  ancient  pronunciation,  as  in  the 
name  of  the  Illand  St  Helena^  which  be- 
ing accented  upon  the  penult  fyilable, 
they  make  that  fyllable  long :  And  in  the 
word  Idea^  they  lengthen  the  fame  fyllable 
for  the  fame  reafon,  and  I  have  obferved 
the  like  in  other  words,  which  1  do  not  at 
prefent  recolledt. 

The  Englifti  reader  will  forgive  me  for 
thefe  obfervations  upon  the  faults  and  d^- 

« 

feds  of  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  in 
England,  as  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  a  na« 
tion,  which  underft'ands  the  Greek  fo  well, 
fhoiild  pronounce  it  fo  ill ;  and  I  hope, 
that,  as  they  have  already  corre^c4  one 
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great  fault  in  their  pronunciation,  they 
vrill  alfo  correfl:  others.  '  The  reformation 

muft  begin  at  fchool,  where  I  (hould  not 
think  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  intro* 
duce  a  new  method  of  pronunciation: 
And,  if  any  of  the  mailers  of  thofe  fchools 
have  any  doubt  of  the  truth  sf  my  obfcr- 
vations  upon  their  prefenc  pronunciation, 
I  refer  them  to  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaf- 
fian,  in  his  treatife  upon  Compofttion^  where 
hedefcribes^mechanicaUyjthepronunciation 
of  each  letter.  Our  pronunciation  in  Scot- 
land comes  very  near,  as  I  have  obferved 
clfewhere  *,  to  the  defcription  he  gives 
of  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  :  But, 
though  it  be  not  the  fame,  it  has  clearly 
this  advantage  over  the  Englifh  pronunci- 
ation, that  it  diftinguiihes  every  letter 
from  another,  and  founds  every  one  of 
them:  So  that,  in  the  Scotch  pronunciation, 
no  part  of  the  variety  of  the  ancient  found 

of  the   language  is    loft. The  benefit 

x)f  this    diftinftn^efs    of    our   pronuncia- 
tion, I  have  myfelf  experienced  ;  for  there 
were  feveral  years  of  my  life,  when  thro*  * 
awea^knefs  of  my  eyes,  I  read  no  Greek 

*  Vol.  II.  pag.  237.  238. 
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at  all^  but  had  it  read  to  me.  Now,  if  it 
had  been  read  to  me  with  the  Englifh  pro-^ 
nunciatidn,  fuppofe  I  had  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  that  pronunciation,  I  could  not  have 
iinderftood  it  by  the  found  of  fo  many  let- 
ters being  comfounded,andfomie  notfound-^ 
cd  at  all. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  upon  the 
fubjedt  of  modern  Greek,  I  cannot  help 
bbferving,  how  much  fo  noble  a  people  as 
the  Greeks  have  degenerated,  and  loft  thofe 
arts  in  which  they  excelled  all  the  worldi 
even  that  art  of  the  greateft  ufe  and  moft 
conft?int  pradice,  the  art  of  fpeecjj.  This 
art  the  Greeks  have  loft,  not  by  getting 
^another  language  in  place  of  their  own, 
which  has  happened  to  fome,  (for  the 
words  of  their  language,  with  the  excep- 
tions of  very  few,  are  all  Greek),  but  by 
lofmg  the  grammatical  art,  and  fo  far  re- 
turning to  barbarity,  as  to  fpeak  a  barba- 
rous language,  in  place  of  the  politeft  and 
moft  cultivated  language  that  ever  was 
fpbken.  Their  ejcample  fhould  be  a  warn-» 
ing  to  other  natioas,  not  to  negleft  ihe 
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fti^dy  of  the  ancient  languages,  wbere  oq« 
I7  the  grammatical  ait  is  to  be  learned^ 
and  by  the  imitation  of  which,  tbey  may 
tmprovei  or  at  leaft  preferv6  from  beco- 
npiing  worfe,  their  own  language*  . 
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(y/Z?^  found  ^  the  Englijh  language. ^-^--It 
ccm/ijls  chiefly  of  mono fy  liable  s.^-TChe  nvords 
crouded  nvith  confonants^  and  many  ter^ 
minated  tuith  the  a/ptrattdt. — This  fault 
of  the  language  aggra'uated  by  modern  ufe. 
--^No  melody  or  rhythm  in  the  Englijh 
language. — The  words  and  fyllables^  at 
the  fame  time  pronounced  with  a  great 
variety  of  tones ;  but  thefe  nqt  reduced  to 
any  rule.^-The  wonderful  art  qfthe  Greek 
language  in  this  r^^.tf?,-^  0/"  accents  in 
Englijh. — They  give  a  variety  to  thepro^ 
nunciation  of  the  language^  and  Piakc  our 
verjification  more  various  and  beautiful 
than  that  of  other  modern  nations.-^^hc  Or 
bufe  of  our  modern  accents  in  our  modem 
life  of  them. — Not  to  be  compared^  though 
everfo  properly  ufed^  to  the  rhythm  of 
Greek  and  Latin. — The  vxords  in  Englijh 
eon/idered  asfgnificant. — In  this  refpeSi^ 
the  language  is  fill  more  itferior  to  tba 
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Grah  and  Latin^  particularly  in  $hi  verb. 

The  time  of  it  not  expreffed^  except  by 
oneJUxion  of  the  nvord;  nor  the  numbers 
except  in  one  itiftance.^'^DefeSlivi  alfo  in 
the  exprejffion  of  perfona.— ^^r  bad  once  a 
mood  expreffed  by  the  termination ;  hut 
that  is  now  lofi.-^Only  two  partieiples 
expreffed  by  termination^'^l^he  Engltjh 
more  defeilive  fill  in  YoiceSf^  than  in 
tenfes  or  moods r^No  middle  voice.-— -^furf 
no  tenfe^  mood^  or  participle  in  the  paf- 
five  voice,  expreffed  by  flexion.T^The 
clumjy  circumlocutions  that  %ve  are  obli^ 
ged  to  ufe  to  fupply  the  defe£ls  of  the 
paffvve  n)oice*^'^As  to  nouns  in  Engltjh^ 
they  have  no  genders  nor  cafes ^  and  there-- 
fore  may  be  reckoned  indeclinable  nvords. 
^—The  compofition  alfo  of  nvords  very 
defeiiive  in  Englifh;  and  alfo  the  ety^ 
mology^  as  it  is  not  an  original  language. 


TH  £  next  modern  language  I  (hall 
mention,  is  our  own  language,  the 
Englifh ;  and  I  will  confider  it  ^s  I  hjive 
done  other  languages,  beginning  with  the 
found  of  it. 
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The  words  are,  for  the  greater  part,  mo^ 
nofyllables,  except  thofe  of  Greek  or  Ro- 
man extradion.  Then  they  are  crouded 
"With  confonants,  and  the  afpirate^  t  is 
much  ufed,  even  in  the  end  of  words. 
Now,  one  cannot  well  conceive  a  harfher, 
or  more  abrupt  found  than  a  monofylla-* 
bje,  fuch  as  we  have  many  concluding 
with  ^^^th.  It  is  a  found  that  could  not 
be  endured  by  a  Greek  or  Roman  ear^ 
and  cannot  be  pronounced  by  a  Frenchman 
or  Italian.  The  moft  of  our  words  con- 
clude with  mute  confonants,  fuch  as  b^  d^ 
gj  fometrmes  a  little  foftened  by  the  ad- 
dition of  an  e  at  the  end ;  this  muft  make 
the  found  of  the  language  exceeding  harlh 
and  rough,  compared  with  the  Greek,  or 
even  with  the  Latin,  the  voice  being  fo.  of- 
.  ten  interrupted  by  fo  many  ftpps  betwixt 
,  words,  and  the  mouth  fo  often  fhut  by 
thofe  final  mute  confonants,  and  by  the  ^ 
termination  with  m.  This  fault  of  the 
language,  is  not  at  all  mended  by  the  mo- 


^  See  wHat  Milton  fays  upon  this  fubjcA^  pag.  104* 
of  this  volume.     ' 
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dern  ufe,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  aggra- 
vated J  for  we  fometimes  (horten  our  words, 
by  throwing  out  a  fyllable  in  the  middle, 
thus  of  the  trifyllable  Every ^  we  make  a 
difyllable  Evry^  and  the  only  tenfe  we 
forni  by  flexion,  viz.  the  perfect  aftive,  we 

cpmmonly  curtail  of  its  laft  fyllable*— Thus 
of  Lovtd^  as  our  forefathers  pronounced, 
we  make  a  monofyllable  Lov^d\  and  of 
Builded^  as  the  word  is  ufed  in  our  Bible, 
we  make  Built. 

Further,  the  Englifh  language  is  altoge-* 
ther  unmufical,  unlefs  we  are  pleafed  to 
call  a  drum  a  mufidal  inftrument^*-For  it 
has  no  melody,  that  is  tones,  differing  in  a-*- 
cutenefs  and  gravity  upon  different  fylla- 
bles,  nor  has  it  rhythm;  for  though  it 
have  fome  long  fyllaUes,  they  bear  no 
proportion  in  number  to  the  fhort,  nor  is 
the  ratio  betwixt  them  and  the  fhor^  fixed, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  rhythm ; 
all  therefore  we  have  for  both  the  melody 
and  rhythm  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  (is, 
that  we  found  one  fyllable  of  a  word  louder 
than  the  reft,  and  fo  make  a  mixture  of 

Voir.  IV.  P 
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loud  and  foft  founds,  fuch  as  we  obferve 
in  a  drum. 


But  tho'  we  have, no  fixed  or  regulated 
tones  upon  our  fyllables  of  words,  we  are 
not  for  that  to  imagine  that  we  pronounce 
them  all  with  the  fame  tone.  Even  in  a 
drum,  there  is  fome  variety  of  tones,  ac- 
cording as  the  ftroks  is  given  nearer  to,  or 
farther  from  the  centre.  And  as  to  fpe^k- 
ing,  a  man  muft  have  a  very  nice  ear,  and 
much  pradice,  to  be  able  to  fpeak  a  fingle 
fentence  to  an  end  in  a  perfe£t  monotony. 
This,  inYieed,  deaf  perfons  who  have  been 
taught  to  fpeak,  do  without  any  art,  and 
neqeflarily ;  for  not  fpeaking  by  the  ear,  as 
we  do,  but  mechanically,  it  is  impoffible 
that  they  can  have  any  idea  or  practice  of 
variety  of  tones. 

And  here  we  may  obferve,  with  what 
wonderful  art  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Greek  language  has  been  formed  ;  for  the 
.Greeks  contrived  to  reduce  to  rule,  that 
infinite  variety  of  tones  with  which  mo- 
dern languages  are  pronounced,  and  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  have  prefcribed 
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rules  for  their  accents,  they  have  givea 
them  all  the  variety  that  is  poflible;  for 
every  fyllable  in  a  Greek  word  is  found- 
ed either  with  an  acute  accent,  a  grave,  or 
with  both  ;  and  befides  thefe  nothing,  to 
ufe  a  phrafe  of  Ariftotle*,— Such  being  the 
art  of  the  Greek  language,  I  do  not  much 
wonder  that  it  is  not  comprehenfible  by 
thofe  who  are  but  ordinary  fcholars,  and 
fo  unlearned  in  the  hiflory  and  philofophy 
of  man,  as  to  judge  of  ancient  men  and 
arts  by  what  they  fee  in  modern  times.— 
But  to  return  to  our  accents. 

Such  as  they  are,  they  give,  I  think,  a 
beauty  and  variety  to  our  pronunciation, 
which  our  neighbours  the  French  havjc  not 
in^heir language}  for  they  have  neither  ac- 
cent nor  rhythm;  And  we  are  thereby  en- 
abled to  make  much  better  verfe  than 
the  French,  and  of'greater  beauty  and  .va-» 
riety,  than  is  to  he  found  in.  any  other 
modern  language,  that  I  know,  pr  have 
heard  of,  the  Italian  only  excepted.— Of 
this  verfification  I  have  given  a  fyftem  in 

Kflsi  sr«p«  T«vT«  «vofy« 
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the  fecond  volume  of  this  work,  which  the 
reader,  if  he  think  it  worth  his  while*  may 
confult;and  if  he  can  devife  a  better,  I 
fhall  think  myfelf  obliged  to  him  -if  he 
would  communicate  it  to  me  or  tjie  pu-* 
blic/  '  But  as,  by  our  modern  pro- 
nunciation, we  aggravate  the  defefl:  of 
length  in  our  words,  fo,  by  a  faulty  pro- 
nunciation,  which  is  increafmg  every  day, 
we  are  taking  from  the  beauty  of  our  ac- 
cents, by  drawing  them  too  far  back,  e- 
ven  to  the  third  fyllable,  ^nd  fo  obfcuring 
the  pronunciation  of  the  two  final  fylla- 
bles.— Thus  a  great  many  pronounce  Re-- 
'uenuCj  in  place  of  Revenue^  where  it  is 
evident,  that  the  two  laft  fyllables  of  the 
word  are  obfcured  by  the  firft  fyllable  be- 
ing accented.— Again,  people  now  gene- 
rally fay,  Ad'Oertifement  in  place  of  Ad- 
n)ertifement^  as  they  formerly  pronounced  ; 
by  which  two  long  fyllables  are  funk  in 
the  pronunciation, — Again,  almoft  every 
body  now  fays,  commendable  in  place  of 
commendable^  by  which  I  think,  the  rhythm 
of  a  very  fine  period  in  Milton  is  fpoiled  *. 

♦  In  Vol.  iii.  p.  51-  the  reader  will  find  this  perio4 
<juQted, 
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—Nay,  we  endeavour  to  draw  back  the 
accent,  evea  beyond  th?  third  fy liable  j 
thus  we  fay,  Interejied. — But  this  being  im^-' 
poffible  by  the  nature  of  things,  we  are  o- 
bliged  to  lay  fome  ftrcft  upon  the  laft  {jU 
lable,  ted. 

But  fuppofe  our  accents  more  varied  and 
oftener  laid  upon  the  penult,  or  lafl:  fylla* 
ble,  we  muft  not  imagine  that  they  could 
ever  be  made  {o  agreeable  to  the  ear  ^s  the 
long  and  ihorc  fyllables  of  the  antiems,  not 
to  mention  their  profody  *,  that  is,  the  ittu-^ 
ileal  tones  of  their  fyllables, — For  the  va-* 
riety  of  long  and  ihorc  in  a  certain  ratio 
to  one  another,  is  true  rhythm,  and  much 
more  pleafant  to  a  mufical  ear,  than  any 
other  compofition  of  founds,  where  there 
is  no  difference  but  of  loud  smd/qft^  the  ra- 
tio of  which  to  one  another  cannot  be  ap- 
preciated; and  accordingly,  in  mufic,  tho' 
tliere  be  that  difference  likewife,  the  length 
and  ihortnefs  of  the  notes  compared  toge- 


*  Sec  what  I  have  faid  of  the  abufe  of  this  word 
by  our  modern  grammarians, — ^Vol,  ii.  p,,  269. — 271, 
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ther  is  the  chief  beauty,  without  which 
there  is  no  mufic  of  any  value ;  and  ac- 
cordingly,  in  our  notation  of  mufic,  it  is 
as  carefully  marked  as  the  tones,  and  is  fo 
eflential  to  mufic,  that  we  cannot  conceive 
mufic  without  it, — And  hence  the  common 
faying  among  the  antients,  *  That  rhythm 
was  every  thing  in  mufic*' — And  I  am  per- 
fuaded?  that  it  was  chiefly  by  the  rhythm 
that  the  antient  mufic  produced  fuch 
wonderful  eflFe£ts  afcribed  to  it ;  for  the 
rhythm  of  a  tune  is  the  motion  of  it. — 
Now,  it  is  well  known,  how  much  mo- 
tion perceived  eitlier  by  the  eye  or  ear  af- 
feOis  the  human  mind ;  and  indeed  the  mo- 
tions of  the  body,  or  of  the  features  of 

the  face,  are  the  index  of  all  our  fentiments^ 
and  paffions. 

Before  I  quit  this  fubjedt  of  Englifli  ac- 
cent, I  muft  obferve,  that  the  poverty  of 
our  language  is  fo  great,  that  we  often  em- 
ploy the  fame  word  to  exprefs  both  a  verb, 
and  a  fubftantive  or  adjedive.     Now,  ac- 


*  n«F  fr«p«  rctg  fi^vtriMn  o  fvi^in 
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cordjlng  to  the  common  ufe  pf  the  lan- 
guage in  my  younger  ciays,  the  verb  was 
diftinguiftied  from  the  noun  by  the  accent 
being  put  upon  the  laft  fyllable  of  the  verb, 
and  the  firft  fyllable  of  the  noun.  But  at 
prefent  this  is  neglefted.  Thusi  for  exam- 
ple, they  faid  formerly,  a  f^bje^f  and  to 
befubjeSiy  but  they  always  faid  to  ful^eSi. 
Now,  many  people  fay,  to  fUhjeSi;  nay  I 
have  hc2irAfuBje6ied  faid,  though  with  the 
greateft  violation  to  the  quantity ;  by 
which,  a  fyllable  naturally  long  by  pofi- 
tion,  is  almoft  quite  obfcured  in  the  pro- 
nunciation. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  words  in 
Englifh  as  fignificant,  and  there  it  will  be 
found  ftill  more  inferior  to  the  learned 
languages,  by  how  much  the  fenfe  is  fu- 
perior  to  the  found,-^— I  will  begin  with  the 
verb,  the  principal  part  of  fpeech,  expref- 
fing  the  adions  and  energies  of  things,  by 
which  only  we  know  their  nature. — The 
great  artifice  of  the  learned  languages  is, 
to  exprefs  feveral  things  necefTarily  belong- 
ing to  the  verb,  by  changes  made  upon  the 
word,  without  creating  new  words.     One 


/  ■ 
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neceffary  concofnitant  of  all  a&ioti  is  time. 
Now  we  have  feen  how  ingenioufly ,  the 
learned  languages,  and  particularly  the 
Greek,  exprelTes  that  by  the  flexion  of  the 
word;  in  place  of  which,  the  Englifh  mark 
only  one  tenfe  by  the  flexion  or  termination 
of  the  word,  {for  the  prefent  I  do  not  reck- 
on a  tenfcj  any  more  than  the  nominative  a 
r^*),  viz.  the  indefinite  preterite,  /  loved^ 
a  defedfc  very  clumfily  fupplied  by  what  is 
called  auxiliary  verbs.— The  next  thing  to 
be  confidered  is  number,  a  thing  alfo  cf- 
fential  to  the  adion  of  the  "verb ;  for  the 
adors  mufl:  be  one  or  many. — ^Nowj  this 
is  not  at  all  exprefled  in  Englifli  by  any 
change  upon  the  verb,  except  in  the  3d 
perfon  of  the  prefent  of  the  indicative ;  for 
they  fay  /  love^  they  love^  Ilov'd^  they 


*  See  what  I  have  faid  upom  the  fubjeft  of  Cafes^ 
Vol.  li.  p.  93 .  And  as  to  Tenfes^  Ariftptle  calls  diem 
the  9rr$tsu$  ^nftttrof,  as  he  docs  the  cafes  the  xrsvug 
•96fMtTos.  Ariftotle*^  poetics,  cap.  20.  So  that  it  ap- 
pears he  did  not  reckon  the  prefect,  from  which  all 
the  tenfes  are  derived,  a  Tenfe,  any  mof  e  than  the  no-- 
minative  a  ccife* 
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lov^d\  but  in  the  3d  perfon  of  the  pre- 
fent,  they  diftinguifli  the  numbers  ;  for 
they  fay  he  loves ^  but  they  tove% 

The  next  thing  is  to  exprefs  Perfons, 
whether  it  be  the  firft,  fecond,or  third,  that 
afts.     Now,  here  there  is  fomething  pret- 
ty extraorcJinary  in  the  Englifli  verb ;  fdr  in 
the  fingular  number  of  the  prefent,  each  of 
the  three  perfons  is   marked  by  different 
terminations  of  the  word :   Thus  we  fay, 
/  lovey  thou  lovefiy  he  loveth^  or  loves ^  as 
we  are  now  pleafed  to  contrad  it  into  one 
fyllable,  not  having,  as  it  would  feem,  mo- 
nofyllables  enough  in  our  language.  And  in 
the  fingular  number  of  the  preterite  tenfe  we 
mark  one  perfon  by  a  change  of  the  termi- 
nation :  Thus  we  fay,  thou  lovedjl ;  but  we 
fay,  Ilovedy  and  he  loved.  But,  in  the  plural 
number  in  both  tenfes,  we   mark  all  the 
perfons  by  the  fame  termination.    For  we 
fay,  'we  love^  ye  love^  and  they  love ;  vue 
loved^  ye  loved^  and  they  loved.  This  defect 
is  fupplied  by  a  conftant  repetition  of  the 
pronoun. 

Vol.  IV.  Q^ 
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As  to  Moods,  we  had  once  in  Englifh 
a  fubjundlive  mood,  marked  by  the  ter- 
mination ;  hut  this  termination  was  no  O-^ 
ther  than  the  termination  of  the  firft  per- 
fon  of  the  prefent  of  the  indicative,  with- 
out any  variation  of  the  other  perfons. 
Thus  Milton  fiaiy?,  if  I  love ^  if  thou  lave^ 
if  he  love.  But  this  mood  is,  fince  his 
time,  almoft  quite  out  of  fafliion;  tho'  we 
have  fo  little  variation  in  our  verbs,  that  I 
think  not  the  lead  fhould  be  loft.  The  de- 
fe£t  here  is  alfp  fppplied  by  ayxiliary  verbs^ 

As  to  Participles,  we  have  but  two, 
marked  by  the  termination,  the  prefent  ac- 
tive, and  the  paft  paffive.  The  prefent  ends 
in  ingy  as  loving ;  but,  with  refpedi  to  the 
paft,  fuch  is  the  tedious  fimilarity  of  our 
terminations,  that  it  has  no  other  termi- 
nation but  that  of  the  preterite  adive  tenfe/ 

We  have,  however,  with  the  afliftance 
of  our  auxiliary  verb  have^  one  participle 

which  the  Latins  have  npt,-— an  adive  paft 
participle,' — fuch  as  having  loved^  the  want 
pf  which,  as  I  have  obferved  *,  the  Latins 


* 


?age  84. 
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fupply  by  the  disjointed  gapeing  compo-^ 
fition  of  an  ablative  abfolutc  ** 


*  I  have  oAen  wondered  how  it  comes,  that  the 
tranflators  of  our  Bible  avail  themfelves  fo  little  of  this 
advantage,  which  the  language  affords  them,  particu* 
larly  in  the  tranflation  of  the  New  Tcftament,  where 
1  cannot  find  one  inftance  of  that  participle  beiiig  ufed  i 
— ^for  inftead  of  faying,  Having  done  tbis^  he  went  away^ 
they  i^e  a  circumlocutioii  and  fajr,  when  he  had  done 
this^  he  went  away,  ot  he  did  tbis^  and  went  away.  And 
fbmetimes  without  any  circumlocution,  they  ufe  the 
prefent  participle  aftive,  in  place  of  the  pajl^  as  in  the 
loth  vcrfe  of  the  xviith  chafptei*  of  the  ABs  of  the  A- 
poJileSf  they  tranilate  the  paft  participle,  x«f«yiyo^iyoi 
by  the  prefent  Engliih  participle  comings  inftead  of  ha^- 
ving  come* 

It  may  be  here  obferVcd,  that,  as  the  Latins  fupply 
the  want  of  a  prefent  participle  paffive,  by  ufing  the 
patt  participle  pafiivd,  as  I  have  lioticed  p.  85.  fo  they 
fupply  the  want  of  a  paft  participle  a(ftivc^  by  the  ulcf 
of  the  prefent  participle  aftive.     Thus  V'irgil  fays, 

Ipfe,  nemus  linqueHs  patrium,  faltufque  Licaei^ 
««'  Pan  ovium  cuftos,  tua  fi  tibi  Maenala  curae, 
«  Adfis  O  Tegeae  favens— *' 

Georg.  Kb.  i.  v.  i6i 

where  linqueni  is  plainly  >iiv»f  in  Greek.     In  the  famd 
way  in  profe,  Suetonius  fays,  "  Cicerone  in  judicio  quo* 


\ 

I 

i 
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As  to  Voices,  the  poverty  of  the  language 
is  ftill  greater  than  in  any  inftance  I  have 
mentioned.  For  befides  the  want  of  a  mid- 
dle voice,  a  defed  which  is  comtfvon  to  us 
with  the  Latin,  there  is  not  one  tenfe,  num- 
ber, perfon,  mood,  or  participle  in  the  paflive 
voice,  formed  by  any  flexion  of  the  word, 
but  all  by  auxiliary  verbs  prefixed  to  the 
preterite  adlive,  which  ferves  thefeveral  pur- 
pofes  of  marking  that  tenfe,  all  the  paflive 
tenfes,  and  alfo  the  participle  a£kive  paft^ 
and  the  participle  paflive  paft. 

But  even  with  the  afliftance  of  thefe 
auxiliaries,  there  are  fome  tenfes  in  this 
voice  that  cannot  be  expreflfed  but  by  a 
very  aukward  circumlocution.  Thus  ^- 
difcatur^  we  can  exprefs  no  otherwife  but 


**  A2Lvadeplorante  temporumftattim,P.Clodium  immicum 
*«  ejus  fruftra  jam  prldem  a  patribus  ad  plel^m  tranfire 
"  nitentem,  codem  die  horaque  trai^fduxit  Caefer/*— 
Vitae  C.  Jul.  Caefark,  cap.  20.  where  Cafaubon  rery 
well  obferves,  that  deplorante  is  cum  deplorafety  or  irv 
Greek)  not  »Ao^vp»^F«9,  but  •A«^t/^«^iydv,  that  is,  ha^ 
ving  deplored. ^-'^^Scc  the.  whole  note  of  Cafaubon^ 
which  is  very  well  worth  the  reading. 
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by  faying*  //  is  in  huilding^  or,  as  we  com«< 
monly  cxprefs  it,  but  without  aay  regard 
to  propriety,  a-building.  Again,  edifica-- 
batur  we  can  exprcfs  no  other  way  but  by 
was  in  buildings  or  a^^  buildings  Aa4  we  are 
deficient,  as  well  as  the  Latins  are,  in  a 
prefent  participle  paffive ;  for  we  c^bnoi 
exprefs  the  Greek  participle,  (?ixoJ^ojxou/Ag- 
wff,  otherwlfe  than  by  the  f  lumfy  circum- 
locution of  being  in  bmlding.^^hxiA  fo  nnich 
for  the  verb  in  £nglifb. 

To  the  Noun  belong  genders,  numbers, 
and  cafes,  all  marked  by  flexion  in  the 
learned  languages.  But,  in  Englifti  there 
are  no  genders,  either  of  fubftantives  or 
adjedives,  no  numbers  of  adjedtives,  but 
only  of  fubftantives,  marked  fometimes  by 
a  change  of  the  word,  as  man^  men^  but 
much  more  commonly  by  the  addition  of 
X  to  the  termination  of  the  fmgular.  But  of 
no  nouns,  either  in  the  fingular  or  plural 
number,  are  there  cafes ;  fo  that  the  noun 
in  Englifti  may  be  reckoneAan  indeclina- 
ble word,  except  as  to  the  pronouns,  T^ 
/^ott,'and  ^^,  which  admit  greater  changes 
than  any  other  words  in  Englifti  j  for  they 
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are  remarkably  changed  both  as  to  cafe 
and  number.  . 

As  to  the  Article  the^  it  admits  of  no 
change,  tho'  I  believe  the  Englifh  language 
Is  the  only  one  that  has  an  indeclinable 
article. 

4 

And  thus  mjich  for  the  Flexion  of  the 
Englifh  language.  As  to  the  other  two  great 
artifices  of  language,  Compofition  and  De- 
rivation, it  is  equally  defedtive.  With  re- 
gard to  compofition,  our  harfh  monofyl* 
lables  do  not  fo  eafily  run  together,  and 
/  coalefce  into  one  word  a3  the  Greek  or  even 

thie  Latin  words ;  and  therefore  the  genius 
of  the  language  admits  but  very  little  com- 
pofition, except  in  words  of  Greek  or 
Latin  origin ;  and  there  is  one  compofition 
which  I  have  fhown  *  has  fo  fine  an  effed 
in  Greek,  I  mean  compofition  with  prc- 
pofitions,  one  or  more,  which  is  almoft 
totally  wanting  in  Englifh. 

As  to  ^Derivation  or  Etymology.— The 
Englifh  language  not  being  an  original 

f  Page  53. 
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I  language  like  the  Greek,  but  a  derived 
language,  and  even  the  third  in  defcent 
from  the  Gothic,  and  both  the  Gothic 'and 
its  immediate  parent  the  Sakon  being  un- 
known to  us,  we  hardly  know  thp  etymo- 
logy pf  any  word  purely  Englifh, ' 


ii8 
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XIV. 


O/Englijh  compqfition  of  -words  injinten- 
ces. — the  defeSl  of  it  compared  tuith  the 
Greek  and  Latin  compofition. — The  ivant 

1 

of  ^variety  of  arrangement  in  it. — Ex- 
ample  s  of  this  from  Horace*  s  ode  to  Pyr- 
rha^  tranflated  by  Milton. — Milton^  in  his 
profeJHle  as  "well  as  vtrfe^  has  all  the 
variety  of  arrangement  that  the  language 

^11  admit. — The  prefent  arrangement^ 
like  the  French^  in  ivhat  i^  called  the 
natural  order. — Our  compqfition  cannot 
be  fufficiently  diverftfied^  otherivi/e  than 
by  compofition  in  periods. — Milton  s  La- 
tin Jlile  compofed  of  very  fine  periods. — 
In  his  Engli/h  profe^  the  language  does 
not  permit  him  to  vary  his  file  fo  much; 
very  different ^  hoivever^  from  the  fajh- 
ionable  file  at  prefent.  —  An  account  of 
that  file. ^  It  is  of  two  different  kinds. 
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THUS  much  of  fingle  words  in  Eng* 
IKh,  conHdered  both  with  regard  to 
their  found  and  their  fenfe.-— 1  am  now  to 
confider  the  compofltion  of  them  in  fenten- 
ces.  In  which,  how  defective  a  Is^iguage 
mud  be^  that  wants  gendersi  numbers,  and 
cafes,  every  fcholar  ipuft  know  that  under- 
ftanda  Greek  and  Latin,  aiid  at  the  fame 
time  knows  the  fcience  of  language,  whic|i 
I  doubt  is  not  the  cafe  of  every  man  who 
thinks  himielf  a  Greek  and  Latin  fcholar. 
Betides  the  tirefome  repetition  of  thofe 
monofyllables,  by  which  we  form  our  ca- 
fes,  and  of  our  auxiliary  verbs,  by  which  we 
form  our  tenfes,  fuch  as,  have^/hall^  will,  and 
can — hadyjhould^  nvould^  and  could^  occur- 
ring fo  frequently,  the  want  of  numbers,. 
genders,  and  cafes  formed  by  flexion,  for- 
bids almoil  all  variety  of  arrangement,  the 
great  beauty,  as  we  have  feen,  of  the  antient 
compofltion,  and  obliges  lis  to  conneft  out 
words  in  fyntax  by  juxta-pofition  only* 
To  be  convinced  how  contemptible  a  com* 
pofltion  this  is,  compared  with  the  Greek  andl 
Vol.  IV,  R 
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Latin,  let  him  read  Horace^s  ode  to  Pyrrha, 
and  then  Milton's  tranflation  of  it,  as  near 
as  poflible,  not  only  to  the  words,  but  to 
the  anrangemdnt  of  them,  nearer  indeed, 
than  the  (tinted  genius  of  our  langoage  will 
admit ;  and  then  he  will  clearly  fee  how 
much  more  beautiful  and  elegant,  as  well 
as  ihorter,  the  Latin  arrangement  is. 
It  is  fo  various,  that,  in  the  iirft  ftanza. 
hardly  two  words  that  are  conurued  toge- 
ther ftand  together  ^. 


^  The  fifft  ftafiza  runs  thus* 

Quis  inulta  gracilis  te  paer  in  rofa 
Perfufus  liquidis  urget  odoribus 
Grato,  Fyrrha,  fiib  antro  ? 

where  we  may  oUerve,  th^t  the  only  M^ords  conftru- 
ed  together  and  placed  tbgether,  are  the  prepofi^ 
tions  in  zndfuki  which,  being  indeclinable  woids^ 
cannot  be  otherwife  conneAed  with  the  words  thgr 
govern,  except  by  juxta^pofition.  The  tranflation^ 
Milton  has  given  us  of  this  ode,  was,  I  am  perfuaded, 
intended  to  fhow  how  inferior,  in  point  of  compofition, 
the  Englifli  was  to  the  Latin ;  for,  inth6  tranflation  of 
the  line, 

^i  nunc  te  fruitur  credulus  aured. 
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As  much,  however,  of  variety  of  arrange-- 
ment  as  the  language  wiU  admit,  fo  much 
I  think  vve  fliould  ufe.  And  accordingly 
Milton  has  dofte  fo  id  his  prole,  as  will  as 
verfe,  which  gives  his  profe  a  caft  and 
colour  very  different  from  what  is  fafhion- 
able  at  prefent  among  us ;  for  we  arrange 
every  thing  as  the  Fresoh  do,  in  what  we 
call  the  Natural  Order  ^,  but  which  is  cer- 

j 

into  the  Siiglifh^ 

JVio  now  enjoys  thei^  iredulous^  allgold^ 

he  muft  have  underftood  that  the  word  ct^edulous^  xnuft 
apply  to  tbei^  as  well  as  the  words  allgoU;  whereas  in  the 
Latin  it  is  clear,  from  the  genders  and  caie9,  thct  rr^- 
duhts  applies  to  the  lover,  and  aufed  to  the  miftrefs. 
And,  in- the  next  verfe  of  the  tranflation, 

Jf^ka  akvays  vacant,  always  amiaUe, 
Hopes  thee,  rf ^flattering  gales  unmimfful, 

it  is  evident,  that  according  to  our  method  of  ar- 
rangement by  juxta-poiition,  always  vacant,  always 
^muaUi,  and  likewife  the  words,  of  flattering  gales 
tmnnndful,  moft  apply  to  the  lover,  and  not  to  the 
miftreis. 

•  Sec  what  I  have  faid  of  this  Natural  Order  of 
attangcment,  as  it  is  called,  Vol.  IL  B.  iii.  Ch.  2.  3- 
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taitily  moft  tirefomely  uniforhi.  And  be- 
caufc  Milton  docs  not  follow  that  order, 
we  fay  his  profe  is  harih  and  uncouth, 
tho'  Vre  cannot  fay  that  it  is  obfcure,  nor 
confequently,  that  he  has  done  any  vio- 
lence to  the  Language. 

But  this  variety  of  arrangement,  in  a 
Language  fo  inartificial  as  ours,  can  go 
but  (hort  way  in  diverfifying  the  compo- 
fition  i  and,  therefore,  as  we  have  neither 
rhythm  nor  melody,  nor  that  variety  of 
flexion  and  termination  which  we  find  in 
the  learned  Languages*  there  is  no  o- 
th^r  way  remaining,  by  which  we  can 
give  any  diverfity  to  our  ftile,  except  by 
compofition  in  periods  confifting  of  diffe- 
rent members  of  various  lengths  and  va- 
rioufly  conneded  together,  vi^ith  a  diffe- 
rent ftrudure  of  "nhe  words,  and,  what  I 
think  is  neceflary  to  make  the  period  per- 
fectly beautiful,  a  variety  of  matter  in  the 
feyeral  members.  This  laft  mentioned  va-r 
riety  is  particularly  agreeable  in  fpeaking, 
as  it  is  gives  occafion  to  a  change  of  the 
tone  of  the  voice ;  which,  if  it  be  well  exe-?- 
puted,  is  moft  pleafant  to  the  ^ar,  at  thp. 


'1 
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fame  time,  that  it  conveys  the  fenfe  better 
than  it  could  be  otherwife  conveyed.  And 
for  the  fame  reafon,  Parent hefis  is  a  rtiott 
beautiful  figwe  of  CompoTition. 

In  this  way,  Milton  compofts  in  Latin, 
particularly,  in  his  Defenjto  pro  Populo  An^ 
glifajfhOy  -where  there  is  a  variety  and  beau- 
ty of  Compofition  of  the  kind  I  have  men^ 
tioned,  not  exceeded,  hardly  equalled,  by 
any  Latin  author,  with  the  variety,  howe- 
ver, of  ihort  commatic  fentences  thrown  in 
here  and  theye ;  for  the  fineft  things  muft 
not  be  too  often  repeated.  In  Englift, 
the  language  not  permitting,  he  has  been 
more  fparing  jn  this  highly  varied  com- 
pofition, but  enpugh  of  it  to  make  his  ftile 
pafs  for  very  rough  and  unpleafant  to 
thofe  who  are  not  claffical  fcholars,  and 
are  accuftomed  to  the  ftile  now  in  fa{hion, 
of  a  colour  and  complexion  perfedlly  dif- 
ferent, where  there  is  either  that  broken 
disjointed  compofition,  hardly  deferving 
the  name  of  compofition,  and  which  is 
worfe  ftill  in  Englifh  than  it  is  in  the  La- 
tin of  Salluft,  Seneca,  or  Tacitus; — or,  if 
it  be  compofed  in  periods,  it  is  in  periods 
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of  two,  or  perhaps  three  n^embers,  of  the 
fame  ftrudureof  wordssinartificially  tacked 
together  by  the  copulative  ;  and,  in  fome 
late  authors,  who  affed  to  diftii^uiih 
themfelvcs  by  the  beauty  rf  their  ftilc,  the 
period  is  tagged  with  two  nou&s,  add  each 
its  attendant  epithet*  Such  compofition,  I 
think,  is  worfe  than  no  ci>mpo(itioa ;  and 
therefore  I  prefer  the  ftile  of  the  authors 
I  have  mentioned,  and  their  modem  imi- 
tators in  French  or  Englilh,  who  cut  their 
ftile  into  (hreds  and  patches,  to  thofe  who 
compofe  in  fo  bad  a  tafte.-  '  I  will  only 
add,  that,  however  rough  and  unpleafant 
Milton^s  ftile  may  appear  to  the  fafhion- 
able  reader,  I  would  nethertheleis  advife 
him  to  ftudy  his  Polemical  writings,  both 
Political  and  Theological,  if  not  for  the  ftile, 
at  Icaft  for  the  matter ;  for  he  will  find 
there  a  variety  of  argument,  with  which 
his  moft  extenfive  learning,  antienc  and 
modern,  facrcd  and  prophane,  furnifhed 
him,  fuch  as,  I  thinks  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  modern  author. 
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C    H    A    P, 


XV. 


The  French  Language  inferior  to  the  Eng^ 
Itjh  in  Saundf  having  neither  accent  nor 
quantity.^ It  is  afauUinfpeaking  French 
to  mark  any  accent.^^Tbey  have  no  perm 
ceptible  difference  in  the  quantity  of  their 
fjHablis.-^This  makes  their  verification 
very  imperfeSl^  compared  wSth  theEngliJh. 
'^I'heirlong  verfe  particularly^  moft  tire^ 

Jmefy  uniform. -^The  French  words  not 
fo  much  cro^iuded  Tvith  Confonants  as  the 
Engli/h^  hut  wanting  a/pirates  too  much. 
^■^T'he  Grammar  of  the  French  Language 
more  complete  than  of  ours^  having  much 
more  fexioUy-^-^lmt  -of  this  they  do  not  ^- 
vail  themfelves  in  their  compqfition  at 
prefent ;  buP  did  fo  formerly  y  particularly 
in  their  Ferje. 
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I  Come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage, which  I  think,  in  f  oint  of 
found,  is  much  inferior  to  the  Englifli; 
for  it  has  neither  Accent  (I  mean  what  we 
call  Accent)  nor  Quantity.  As^to  accent, 
it  ia  a  rule  among  the  Frc»ch>  that^W 
Speaking  mttft  be  luithQut  accent  "^y  and  they 
do  not  diftinguijh  a-Britifh  man^  who  has 
riot  learned  to  fpeak  the  Frftnqh  well,  by 
any  thing  fooner,  than  hy  hir  accenting 
one  fyllablc  of  a  word'  more  thati  another. 
And  thfs  property  of  their  language,  I  am 
perfuaded;  they  hav^  derived  ^fr6tti  their 
mother  language,  the  Latin ;  in  which 
thiere  was  not,  .  aiiy  •  more  than  in  the 
Greek,  as  I  have  already  ^obfervedf, 
and  fhall  further  obferve,  any  fuch  thing 
as  what  we  call  Accent.-  As  to  quan- 
tity, the  Englifli  have  certainly  fame  fyl- 
lables  in  their  language  longer  than  0- 
thers,  but  not  in  fuch  proportion  to  the 


•  Four  parler  bien^  i!  faui  parler  fans  accents 


^  P.  40.  of  this  Volume. 
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ihort  in  point  of  number,  nor  with  the  ra- 
tio in  point  of  quantity  fo  fixed  that  we 
can  make  verfc  of  them,  tho'  I  think  they 
give  a  variety  and  beauty  to  the  pronunci- 
ation both  of  our  profe  and  verfe.  Biit 
as  to  the  French,  I  can  hardly  perceive 
that  they  have  one  fyllable  longer  than  a- 
nother;  which  has  made  a  Frenchman 
fay^  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere*,  judging 
of  all  the  modern  Languages  by  his  own, 
that  there  is  no  quantity  in  any  modern 
language.— *Now,  the  confequence  of  their 
wanting  both  accent  and  quantity,  is, 
that  they  can  only  make  verfe  by  the 
rhyme  and  the  number  of  fyllables;  where- 
as in  Engliih  there  is  great  variety  of 
verfe,  greater  I  believe,  than  in  any  modern 
language,  the  Italian  only  excepted,-— The 
French  long  verfe  particularly,  confiding 
all  of  the  fame  number  of  fyllables,  with 
the  Caefura  always  in  the  middle,  and  e- 
^  very  two  of  theip  taggM  with  a  rhyme, 
is  to  my  ear  mod  tirefomely  uniform, 
tho'  they  attempt  to  give  it  fome  variety, 
by  what  they  call  male  and  female  rhymes. 
Vol.  IV.  S 

•  VoL  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  32Z. 
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And  the  only  verfe  they  have,  which  pica* 
fes  my  ear,  is  their  fhorter  vcrfe,  wherfe 
the  rhymes  are  alternate,  and  the  number 
of  fyllablcs  varied  in  the  verfes* 

All  the  advantage,  therefore,  they  can 
claim  over  the  Englifh  in  point  of  found, 
is  that  their  words  are  not  fo  much  crowd- 
ed with  confonants  as  ours  are,  and  they 
have  more  variety  of  terndinations,  arifing 
from  a  caufe,  which  I  am  juft  to  mentH>ti» 
And  they  have  to  termination  fo  har£h  and 
uncouth,  and  which  indeed  only  cuilom 
could  make  us  endure,  as  the  termination 
by  an  afpirated  /.  This  afpiration  they 
want  altogether,  having  it  neither  in  the  bcs 
ginning,  middle  nor  end  of  their  words  ; 
but  which,  befides  the  want  of  variety^ 
makes  the  found  of  their  language  not  fo 
ftrong  and  mafculine  as  that  of  ours. 

As  to  their  words  confidered  as  (ignificaQt^ 
that  is^  the  grammar  of  their  language^ 
they  are  certainly  fuperior  to  the  Englifh ; 
for. they  have  genders  and  numbers  both 
for  their  nouns  and  adjeftives,  and  they 
have  more  tenles  formed  by  flexion   thaa 
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y^e  have;,  for  befides  the  prefent  and  ipde- 
fiqite  perfedl,  they  have  in  the  adive  voic« 
the  imperfect  and  the  future  formed  in  that 
way;  and  even  their  moods  are  diilioguiih- 
ed  from  one  another  by  flexion;  for  the  in- 
dicative, imperative,  and  fubjundive,  have 
different  terminations;  and  in  the  fubjunc* 
.  tive  there  are  two  tenfes  in  that  way  di- 
ftinguifhed,  the  imperfed  and  the  indefinite 
perfed. 

From  this  adyantage  over  us,  one  fhould 
think  their  compofition  would  be  more  va* 
rious  than  ours,  and  confeqnently  better. 
And  fo  it  certainly  ftiould  be ;  but  the  fad 
is,  that  the  modern  French  compofition  is 
worfe  than  even  the   worft  of  ours;  and 

there  is  a  famenefs  in  it^  that  I  really  think 
intolerable;  for  it  is  all  either  cut  into 
ihort  unconneded  fentences,  as  Montef- 
quieu  writes ;  or,  if  the  fenfe  be  carri- 
ed on  thro*  feveral  lines  without  any  full 
ilop,  the  members  of  the  featence  confift 
of  a  few  words  of  the  fame  form  and 
ftrudure;  and,  if  they  be  at  all  conneded, 
it  is  only  by  the  copulative  and:  Nor  is 
the  meaning  fufpended  till  the  end  of  the 
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fentence,  when  it  is  brought  out  altogether 
compared,  and  as  it  were  embodied ;  which 
I  hold  to  be  efTential  to  what  is  called  a 
period. — In  fhort,  there  is  not  in  the  mo* 
dern  French  writing,  that  roundnefs  and 
circumfcription,  which  is  the  very  defi- 
nition of  a  period  *.  As  to  Parcnthefis, 
by  which,  as  I  have  obferved  elfe where  f, 
the'  ftile  is  moft  beautifully  variegated,  I 
have  read  whole  French  books,  in  which 
there  is  not  one  Parenthefis  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  . 


^*  See  this  definition  of  a  period,  from  Cicero,  Vol. 
ill.  of  this  work  p.  57. See  alfo  the  following  pa- 
ges, 58.  59.  60.  and  6i.  where  the  reader  will  find  ex- 
amples of  periods  compofed  as  they  ought  to  be.**— nSee 
alfo  what'I  have  faid  of  the  variety  of  compoiition  in  the 
learned  languages,  and  how  far  it  is  capable  of  being 
imitated  in  Englifh,  Vol.  ii.  p.  354.  and  foUoifring. 

f  See  Vol.  iii.  p.  72.  and  following  j  where  I  have 
juftified  the  ufe  of  parenthefes,  by  the  example  of  the 
Bfeft  authors,  and  have  ftiown,  that  a  proper  paren- 
thefis not  only  gives  an  opportunity,  to  the  fpeaker, 
to  vary  his  tone  jagreeably,  but  excites  the  attention  of 
the  hearer,  and  conveys  the  fenfc  more  forcibly  than 
it  could  be  otherwife  convcved. 
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However  tedioufly  uniform,  otfade^  to 
life  a  word  of  iheir  own,  the  French  com- 
pofition  mud  appear  to  a  fcholar  and  a 
man  of  tafte,  I  am  forry  to  ©bferve,  that 
a  great  part  of  our  late  compoiitions  in 
Engliihi.  are  of  the  fame  colour  and  cad ; 
and,  particularly  with  refpeA  to  Parenthe- 
fes,  I  heard  it  obferved  one  day,  by  aa 
Englifh  Gentleman,  that  there  was  not  in 
all  Mr  Gibbon's  Roman  Etiftory  one  pa-, 
renthefis.  This  muft  neceffarily  be  the 
cafe,  if  we  forfake  the  antient  flandards  of 
fine  writing,  and  imitate  either  modern 
French  writers,  or  antient  writers,  but  of 
an  age,  when  the  tafl;e  of  good  writing 
was  corrupted. 

In  the  old  French  writers,  ther?  is  a 
much  greater  variety  of  compofition,  and 
I  obferve,  th?it  they  avail  themfelves  of  the 
advantage,  which  a  more  perfeft  analogy 
than  ours  gives  them  in  point  of  compdfi- 
tion,  particulariy  in  their  verfe ;  and  there* 
fore  I  prefer  the  old  French  Poetry,  writ- 
ten in  what  they  call  the  Stik  Je  Marot^ 
to  the  modern  French  poetry,  except  what 
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has  been  writtc»  in  imitation  of  tliat  ftile^ 
fiich  as  the  Tales  and  Fables  of  Fontaincai 
which  I  think  are  the  beft  Poetry  in  French  K 


The  account  I  have  here  given  of  the 
French  language^  is  I  think  favourable  e- 
nough,  as  I  prefer  it  in  feveral  refpeds  to  our 
own.  But,  if  we  believe  fome  of  their  own 
writers,  particularly  the  Abbe  Auger,  who 
has  publifhed  tranflations  of  Demollhenes 
x^nd  Efchines,  in  5  vols  o£tavo,  with  pre- 
liminary diitertations,  and  particularly  one 
i}pon  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  langua-^ 
ges,  the  French  language  has  every  beau- 
ty that  a  language  can  have;  and  if  tuords^ 
^words^  as  Shakefpear   fays,    could  per- 


♦  There  is  a  fine  culogium  upon  Fontaine,  by  Vol- 
tom,  in  his  TsmpIcde^Gout^  in  the  following  words. 

Toi,  fe»ori  dc  la  Nature, 

Toi,  la  Fontaine  auteur  aisnahle 
Qui,  bravant  et  rime  ct  mefure, 

Si  n^glig^  dans  ta  parurc, 
N'en  etoit  que  plus  charmant. 
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fuade  us,  he  certainly  would  perfuade  us, 
I  have  given  the  encomium  below  in  his 
own  words  ^^ 


•  The  properties  he  dcfcribcs  to  it  are,  *  Qart2, 
nettete,  vivacite,  dans  les  tours,  force,  ddlicateiQe» 
fimplicit^,  nobleile,  douceur^  precifion,  harmonie^ 
et  m^me  harmonle  imitative,  elk  m^t  a  tout  avec 
a0ez  de  facilite  dans  la  compofition,  et  jufques  dans 
la  traduflion,  quoi  qu^avec  plus  de  peine  et  de  plus 
longs  efforts.' — Vol.  iii.  p.  130. 


Thus  the  French  Abbe  has  inAruAed  us  in  the 
beauties  of  his  language,  not  in  the  old  way,  by  divi- 
ding, defining,  and  analyiing»  (which,  to  be  fure,  he 
would  think  much  below  a  man  of  his  genius),  but  by 
multiplying  words,  very  fine  ones  no  ddubt,  as  he 
thibks,  but  without  any  precife  or  determinate  mean- 
ing. In  the  fame  uray,  he  examines  the  merit  of 
Demofthenes,  .£fchme$,  and  Cicero^  as  orators. 
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Of  the  Italian  Language. ^^The  words  of 
it  long  and  fulL-^Of  Vowels. — Few  of 
their  nvords  terminated  by  Confonantsr^. 
Their  pronunciation  therefore  more  fowf 
ing  than  either  that  ofEnglifh  or  FrencB. 
-^They  have  accents  fuch  as  the  Engli/h. 
<^Make  therejfbre  Poetry  of  blank  verfe. 
'^^Have  long  and fhort  fyllables^  but  no 
diphthong Sy  except  one. — Their  accents 
notfo  violent  as  thofe  in  Englifh^ — do  not 
off  cure  the  pronunciation  of  the  other  fjU 
lables. — //  is  a  language  better  for  muftc 
than  any  other  noiv  known.  —  The  'words 
not  lojl  in  their  muftc.-^It  is  more  recon* 
cilable  to  the  rhythm  of  the  language^ 
than  the  muftc  even  of  the  Greek  Tragedy. 
— The  grammar  of  their  language  more 
compleat  than  that  of  the  Engli/h^  par^ 
ticularly  in  their  verbs  ;  but  no  declen" 
Jion  (f  nouns. '^This  appears  to  be  the 
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mojl  artificial  part  of  language  ^-^one  part 
of  fpeech^  it  has  more  than  the  Latin^ 
'viz.  the  Articky — has  greater  variety 
in  its  accents^  and  therefore  in  its  poetry 
than  the  Englijh. — Some  ohfervations  up" 
on  language  in  general^  arijing  from  the 
Italian  language.  —  The  tone  of  different 
languages  difiindifrom  the  pronunciation 
of  the  letters  or  nvords. — Very  difficult  to 
be  acquired  by  a  foreigner. 


THE  laft  modern  language  I  fhall  men- 
tion is  the  Italian,  a  diale<ft  of  La- 
tin, as  well  as  the  French  and  Spanifli, 
but,  like  them,  much  corrupted  by  a  mix*- 
turc  of  barbarous  words  more  than  the 
modern  Greek,  and  by  the  lofs  of  the  gram- 
matical art.  The  found  of  it  is  extremely 
vocal,  much  more  than  either  Greek  or 
Latin,  and  .more  than  either  of  its  two  Af- 
ter languages,  the  French  or  Spanilh, 
The  words  of  it  are  long,  and,  being  fo  vo- 
cal, found  very  fweetly,  indeed  I  think  ^ 
too  fweeily :  For  there  is  no  afpiration  in 
the  language,  not  even  of  vowels  j  and 

Vol  IV.  T 
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none  of  the  words  terminate  in  confo- 
nants,  as  I  am  informed,  except  their  ar- 
ticle in  its  different  cafes,  (for  their  article 
is  not  like  the  Knglifh,  indeclinable:  The 
cafes  are,  i/,  del^  al^  dal.)  and  except  three 
prepofitioas,  /w,  con^  per.  They  have  there- 
fore this  great  advantage  over  the  Latin  in 
point  of  found,  that  not  one  of  their  words 
terminate  with  a  mute  confonant,  or  with 
the  liquid  M,  which,  as  I  have  obferved, 
fliuts  the  mouth  as  much  or  more  than  a- 
ny  of  the  mutes  ;  nay,  ihey  do  not  termi- 
nate any  of  the  words  which  are  of  the 
growth  of  their  language,  and  not  foreign 
words,  with  the  hiffing  letter  S.  Some- 
times indeed,  when  the  vowel  E  ends  the 
word,  they  elide  it;  and  this  not  only 
in  their  verfe,  but  in  their  profe.  But  they 
never  do  it,  unlefs  the  preceding  letter  be 
fomeoneof  the  liquids,  not  M  however ;  with 
^hich,  as  I  have  faid,  they  never  clofe  a 
word.  Now,  I  think,  this  makes  an  agree- 
able variety  in  their  ftile,  being  not  unlike 
many  of  the  elifions  ufed  in  Greek,  They 
have  very  few  monofyllables,  much  fewer 
than  the  French,  and  very  much  fewer  than 
the  Englifti,  which  is  Crouded,  as  I  have  ob- 


I 
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ferved,  with  monofyllables;  a  thing  that  muft 
neccflarily  produce  a  flop  moje  or  lefs  in  the 
pronunciation,  betwixt  the  different  words. 
Neither  the  French  language,  therefore,  nor 
the  Englifli,  can  have  that  flow  in  fpeak- 
ing  which  the  Italian  has,  nor  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  way  that  Milton  men- 
tions*, or,  as  Horace  fays,  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  pronounced,  ore  rotundo. 

But,  however  fweet  or  flowing  the  found 
of  their  language  may  be,  they  have  loll 
what  I  call  the  mufic  of  language;  1  mean 
the  antient  accents,  w^hich  the  Latins,  no 
doubt,  had,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  tho',  per- 
haps, not  fo  perfect.  And  they  have  a- 
dopted,  from  the  northern  nations  which 
fettled  among  them,  and  whole  race,  I  am 
perfuaded,  makes  at  prelent  the  greatell 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  fuch 
accents  as  we  ufe ;  for  that  thcfe  accents 
were  not  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
I  tfJink  is  certain;  not  only  from  the  filence 


*  See  the  paflage  from  Milton,  quoted  on  p.  1 04. 
of  this  Volume. 
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of  all  their  grammarians,  but  from  this 
confidetation,  that  if  befides  their  tones 
and  their  quantity,  they  had  had  fuch*  ac- 
cents as  we  have,  the  pronunciation  of  their 
language  would  have  been  too  complex 
and  embarrafled,  having  both  their  own 
accents  and  ours,  and  together  with  thefe, 
their  rhythm  or  quantity*.  And  be- 
fides, I  am  perfauded,  they  would  have 
very  much  hurt  the  mufic  of  their  Ian- 
guage  by  fuch  an  addition.  If  there  could 
be  any  doubt  in  this  matter,  it  is,  I  think, 
entirely  removed  by  the  want  of  fuch  ac- 
cents in  the  French  language :  For  the 
Franks,  tho'  they  loft  the  rnufical  accents 
of  the  Latins,  not  being  a  mufical  nation, 
I  think  it  is  impoffible  to  believe,  that  if 
the  Romans  had  fpoke  with  fuch  accents 
as  ours,  they  would  have  loft  thefe  accents 
too,  while  they  retained  the  words.  By  their 
accents,  however,  fuch  as  they  are,  the  Ita- 
lians make  their  poetry  as  we  do,  and  not 
only  rhyming  poetry,  but  blank  verfe.  And 


*  Sec  further  upon  this  fubjeft,  p.  32,— p.  39.  w4 
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it  is  in  this  way  that  our  poetry  and  the 
Italian  have  fo  great  an  advantage  over  the 
French,  which  can  vary  its  verfe  no  other- 
wife,  than*  by  the  number  of  fyllables 
making  it  either  fhorter  or  longer,  or  by 
the  rhyme.  By  thefe  accents,  the  Italians 
have  as  great  variety  of  yerfe  as  we  havei 
and  I  think  greater;  for  they  have  not 
only  Iambic,  Trochaic,  and  Anapeftic  feet, 
as  we  have  *,  but  alfo  Spondees  and  Da£l:y- 
les.  I  have  only  further  to  obferve  of  their 
accents,  that  they  are  much  lefs  violent 
than  the  Englifh  accents,  and  therefore, 
when  they  are  driwn  back  to  the  antepe- 
nult, which  they  fometimes  are  in  Italian^ 
tho'  not  fo- frequently  as  in  Englifli,  they 
do  not  obfcure  the  pronunciation  of  the  o- 
ther  two  fyllables ;  which,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  is  always  the  cafe  more  or  lefs  in 
Englifli  t-  And  for  this  and  the  other  rea- 
fons  above  mentioned  the  Italian  language 


*  Sec  upon,  the  fubjea:  of  Englifh  Vcrfc,  Vol.  H. 
Book  iii.  Cap.  8« 


f  P.  116.  and  119. 
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Js  very  much  fitter  for  mufic  than  the  Eng- 
lifh,  or  any  other  language  in  Europe,  be- 
ing fo  adapted  to  tue  mulic,  that  the  words 
apt  only  in  their  recitative^  but  in  their 
m/'s,  are  diftindtly  heard:  So  that  in  their 
9tp,eras,  if  we  uaderllan.d  the  language,  we 
euioy  the  pleafure  both  of  mufic  and  poe- 
try. And  according  to  my  information, 
if  the  opera  be  well  corppofed,  the  mufic 
is  f o  fuited  to  the  words,  that  there  is  no 
violence  done  either  to  the  accent  or  quan- 
tity ;  for  there  never  is  a  long  note  laid 

upon  a  fhort  or  unaccented  fy liable*  And 
in  this  refpc<9;  the  mufic  of  the  Italian  o- 
pera  appears  to  be  more  perfect  than 
the  mufic  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  at  leaft 
in  later  times ;  for  there,  as  the  Jlalicar- 
naffian  has  obferved,  they  often,  did  vio- 
lence to  both  the  melody  and  rhythm  of 
\he  language 


With  refpea  to  quantity,  the  Italians 
have  fotne. long  fyllables,  as  well  as  we, 
tho'  not  fo  many  of  them,  or  fo  cojimxen- 


•  nif«  Sw^irwo  cap.  II* 
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furate  to  the  {hort  as  to  make  poetry  of 
them.  But  there  is  one  kind  of  long  fyl- 
lables,  and  the  higheft  founding  of  thetal 
all,  which  they  want  almoft  entirely ;  I  meatt 
the  diphthongs:  For  they  ufe  only  one  dota^ 
ble  found,  which  they  mark  by  the  letters 
I  U,  and  found  them  like  the  diphthong 
EU;  as  in  the  yjoxAfiumeiorJlumeny  a  n- 
^er^  diXxAjiamma  iox  jiamma^  d^  flame. 

As  to  the  grammar  of  the  language, 
they  have  all  the  tenfes,  with  the  variety  of 
three  perfons  and  of  two  numbers,  formed 
by  flexion,  except  the  praeter- perfect  tenfe, 
which  they  form,  as  we  and  the  French  do, 
by  auxiliary  verbs.  They  have  a  diftinftion 
too  of  moods,  as  well  as  the  French,  which 
they  obferve  very  accurately  :  But  as  to 
the  declenfion  of  noiins,  their  language  is 
as  imperfedt  as  ours  or  the  French,  and  I 
believe  I  may  add  every  other  modern  lan- 
guage of  Europe;  for  their  cafes  are  all 
formed  by  prepofitions  or  particles.  And 
this  perfuades  me,  that  the  -declenfion  of 
nouns  is  one  of  the  greateft  artifices  in 
language,  which  has  come  lateft  in  the 
progrefs  of  language  towards  perfedion, 
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and  has  been  firfl:  lofl  in  the  corruption  of 
it.  But  the  Italian  has  one  great  advan- 
tage over  Its  mother  langtiage ;  for  it  has 
one  part  of  fpeech  more,  I  mean  the  Arti- 
cle, which  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Ita- 
lians have  borrowed  from  the  barbarous 
languages,  as  well  as  their  accents ;  for  all 
the  barbarous  languages  of  Europe,  fuch 
as  the  Celtic,  the  Gothic  and  all  its  diffe- 
rent dialeds,  have  an  Article  as  well  as  the 
Greek. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  lipon  the  Italian 
language,  becaufe,I  think,  it  furnifhes Jome 
obfer-vatlons  of  importance  in  the  hiftory 
of  language :  And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  ap- 
pears furprifing  that  the  Italian,  tho'  a 
language  much  lefs  excellent  upon  the 
whole  than  the  Latin,  fhould  have  the  ufe 
of  that  part  of  fpeech  juft  now  me^ioned, 
which  the  Latin  entirely  wants ;  I  mean 
the  article.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  they 
got  from,  the  Lombards,  or  other  barba- 
rians that  fettled  in  their  country:  For  the 
Greek,  at  the  time  the  Italian  language  took 
the  for  mjt  now  has,  was  entirely  loft  in  Italy; 
and,  befides,  the  Italian  Article  has  not  the 
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leaft  refemblance  to  the  Greek.  Now,  the 
queftion  is,  how  thofe  barbarous  languages 
fhould  have  got  this  important  part  of 
fpeech,  when  the  Latins  had  it  not  ?  That 
thofe  barbarians  invented  it,  I  cannot 
believe;  for  it  does  not  appear  to  nle, 
that  they  were  capable  of  inventing  fo 
wonderful  an  art  as  language,  or  even  of 
making  fuch  an  addition  to  it,  which  we 
fee  the  Latins  could  not  make.  My  con- 
jedlure  therefore  is  that  thofe  barbarous 
languages  came  later  off  the  Greek  (or 
rather  off  fbme  common  parent  language) 
after  it  was  completely  formed,  and^had 
got  all  the  parts  of  fpeech,  and,  among 
others,  the  Article.  But,  tho'  I  think  it 
is  evident  that  the  Italians  did  not  take 
their  Article  from  the  Greeks,  it  is  remark- 
able that  they  ufe  it  as  the  Greeks  do, 
prefixing  it  not  only  to  appellative,  but  to 
proper  nouns;  and  with  the  very  fame 
Signification,  denoting  either  a  perfon  e- 
minent  and  well  known,  or  a  perfon  that 
had  been  mentioned  before  *• 
VolI  IV.  U 


*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  th^s  ufe  of  the  article,  p. 
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Another  obfervatioh  is,  that  the  Italiaa 
IS  of  much  fofter  and  more  pleafant  arti- 
culation, than  its  parent  the  Latin,  tho'  ia^ 
other  refpeds  fo  much  inferior.  This  ap- 
pears the  more  extraordinary,  that  the  bar- 
barous languages  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
and  from  which,  as  I  have  obferved,  it  has 
got  its  accents,  muft  be  prefumed  to  have 
been  of  much  harftier  and  rougher  pro- 
nunciation than  even  the  Latin.  This  I 
think  can  be  accounted  for  no  otherwife 
than  from  the  natural  genius  of  the  Italians 
for  mufici  and  their  having  cultivated 
ic  much  more  than  any  other  nation  in 
Europe.  Their  Opera  raufic,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  is  derived. from  the  theatrical  mu- 

fic  of  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans: 
And  their  Recitative,  I  believe,  is  no  other 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  paflionate 
parts  of  their  tragedies  or  comedies,  called 
in  Latin  cantica^  and  in  Greek  fjLovojS'foLiy 
were  fpoken :  And  the'  ^irs  in  their  O- 


55.  and  following,  of  Vol.  ii.  of  this  work.  See  alfo  of 
tbr  fame  Volume,  Book  i.  Chap.  7.  where  I  fpcak  of 
the  ufe  of  the  article  in  French  and  in  Englifli. 
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pera^  are  imitations  of  the  fongs  of  the 
antient  chorus.  What  makes  this  extreme«« 
I7  probable  is,  that  the  opera  firft  appear^ 
ed  in  fplendour  in  Venice,  whither  the 
people  flocked  in  great  numbers,  to  take 
ihelter  in  its  feas  and  morafles,  when  the 
reft  of  Italy  was  over^run  by  barbarians, 
and  carried  with  them  what  remained  of 
the  antient  arts.  To  confirm  this  conjec- 
ture, we  find  another  thing,  and  a  very 
remarkable  thing,^  belonging  to  the  antient 
theatre,  which  was  preferved  in  Venice, 
and  from  thence  was,  like  the  opera,  car- 
ried to  other  townj  of  Italy ;  I  mean  the 
ufe  of  mafks  by  the  ai^ors  in  comedy*.  A- 
bout  the  time  that  the  antient  theatrical 
mufic  was  revived  in  Italy,  I  fuppofe  that 
the  Italian  language  was  formed,  fuch  as  we 
have  it  at  prefent,  and  if  fo,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  it  is  fo  foft  in  the  pronunciation, 
and  as  much  adapted  to  mufic,  as  I  believe 
any  language  ever  was. 


*  See  what  is  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  by  Dr  Brown, 
ill  his  Dillertation  upon  poetry  and  mufic,  p.  200.  and 
following. 
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After  having  i&id  fo  much  of  the  italsan 
language,  I  think  it  is  proper  to  let  the  r^d«> 
cr  know,  that  I  do  aot  myfelf  underftand  it; 
but  that  I  take  the  account,  I  have  given 
of  it,  from  one  who  refided  above  ten  years 
in  Italy,  and  who,  befides  uoderitanding 
the  language  perfectly,  is  n>or6  learned  in 
the  Italian  arts  of  painting,  fculpture«  lAu- 
ilcy  and  poetry^  than  any  man  I  ever  con-* 
verfed  with.  His  natural  good  tafte  he  has 
improved  by  the  ftudy  of  the  monumeat9 
of  antient  art  to  be  feen  in  Rome  and  ISio* 
r^nce:  And  as  beauty  in  all  the  artd  is 
.  pretty  much  the  fame,  coi)fifting  of  gran-- 
deur  and  iimplicity^  variety,  decorum,  and 
a  fuitablenefs  to  the  fubjedi,  I  think  he  »  a 
good  judge  of  language  and  of  wrirfng,  ai 
well  as  of  painting  and  fculptut  e.  How  much 
Milton  improved  his  genius  by  his  travels 

in  Italy,  and  by  his  ftudy  of  the  Italian  arts, 
is  well  known :  And  Mr  Thomfon  the  po- 
et, did  not,  in  my  opinion,  write  weJl,  till 
he  went  to  Italy,  and  ftudied  there  the  mo- 
numents of  antient  art,  and   from  them 

formed  that  tafte  of  noble  fimplicity,  which 
is  the  perfedion  of  all  art.  After  this,  he 
wrote  his  Cajik  of  Indokncc,  the  moft  per- 
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fcEthfy  fwr^in  my  jadguettt^  of  afl  Iai  notk^^ 
at»Iih€%Qftft1iegdrkfalaiid  deic^ip(!:^«iMettii 
I  btlievei^in  ktiy  tAnguage.  Tftiie  naftieof  tii« 
aitift  I  dfm  rp^&kitig  of  is  Broiim.  He  WM 
bi«<l  a^iit^r/bdf  does  fi6t  i>6W%<}int:di 
loursi  judging  that  a  mean  paf<  of  the  itt 
compared  "wlt^  ttrawrrrg;  wHidi  tfhdonbt- 
edly  is  rhe  mo'ft  eA*6ntial  part  cHF-'itj'  bemg 
that  witffont  whfch  the  cohburmg  wmild  fig^ 
nify^dthingr;And -as  ^e  HkB  fbrmed  his 
tafteln  the  irr,  t)y  drawifig^'tfre  antleftt 

ik^tnet^iiridBds'Relidfs^  he  tiblls'me,  what 
lam  perfuaded  is 'true,  that  nothing  but 
the  Cbiotfrs  qt  Titian  could  add  any  beauty 
to  good  drawings  of  thofe  W^bndefful  works 
of  art.  He  therefore  only  draws,  but 
better*  than  any  body  I  have  evier  known, 
as  far  as  my  judgment  goes  :  And  I  know 
from  gentlemen,  who  were  at  Rome  while 
he  was  in  it,  that  be  was  there  reputed 
one  of  the  beft  drawers  in  Italy,  He  prac* 
tifes  at  prefent  in  Edinburgh,  with  tlie  ap- 
probation of  all  thofe  who  are  judges  of 
the  art ;  but  he  propofes  foon  to  go  to 
London,  where  I  hope  he  fhall  be  received 
and  encouraged  as  he  deferves. 


\ 
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Before;.  I  conclude  this  comparifon  of 
languages,  it  is  proper  to  obferye,  that,  be« 
iides  the  found  of  the  ^^ords,  and  their 
different  flexions  and  terminations,  there 
is  a  particular  tone  belonging  to  each  iaa- 
guagCt  and  which  is  difierent  from  the 
articulation,  the  accent,  or  the  rhythm  of 
the  language.  By  this  tone,  a  man  of  a 
good  ear  will  diftinguiih  a  Frenchman 
from  an  Englifhman,  an  Italian  from  ei- 
ther, and  even  an  Engliih^man  from  a 
Scotchman,  if  he  only  hear  the  voice,  the' 
he  do  not  underftand  a  word  of  what 
they  fay, — ^This  nationaltone,  is  the  thing 
the  moft  difficult  to  be  acquired  by  any  fo- 
reigner. 
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CHAP.        XVU. 


« 

From  the  comparifon  of  languages  in  the 
preceeding  chapters^  it  is  evident  that  the 
Greek  and -Latin  are  muchjkperior  to  the 
ptodem.^-^Tbefe  are  barbarous  in  the  pro^ 
per  fenfe  of  the  'word.^^l'he  author^  in 
this  inquiry^  has  followed-  the  antient 
method  of  inveJHgating  things. ^^The  ad* 
vantage  to  be  got  from  the  comparifon  of 
different  languages. -^^Impoffihle  that  a 
man^  nvho  tmderjlands  only  one  language^ 
can  know  either  its  excellencies  or  defers. 
— Not  having  the  fame  materials  as  the 
antient s^  it  is  impoffihlt  ive  can  compofejb 
nvelU  — All  voe  can  do^  is  to  give  as  much 
variety  as  poffihle  to  our  fiile.-^This  is 
to  be  done  chiefly  by  compofition  in  periods. 
-^Numbers  in  our  prof e^  not  to  be  affec-^ 
ted. — This  the  fault  offome  modern  Eng- 
lifh  njuriters^ — Of  the  degeneracy  of  all 
languages^  the  originals  of  nvhich  nve 
knoiv.-^The  degeneracy  niofl  remarkable  of 
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the  Greek  language. — The  degeneracy  of 
the  Englijh  language  in  modern  times  ^  both 
in  found  and  fignification  of  the  words. 
— Exdtnple  of  this  lafi. — Reafon  nvhy  the 
author  has  inftfiedfo  much  upon  the  found 
qfthe  languages  be  has  compared. — ^Writ- 
^  ten  laoguage  xiot  fpofcen,  may  ki  cdlcd 
a  ickiad  iaAgu»g«»  wbfir^a^  wkat  ia  fpo- 
Jkco,  iVa  livmg^iaiigttage.-^7i&^  degBne- 
racy  ^  ia^ndgt  and  otbtr  n$c€jfar%  arU 
.  oflift^  c^not-be  accounted  for  Qthermfc 
than  by  a  d^gtntnicy  (ft  he  fc€fJc.  ^I'he 
'want  of  an  car  and  wyicefhr  nmfic^  snakes 
the  n^rth&ru  stations  incapable  of  pro-^ 
muncing  us  the  autient  Creeks  did*  •-'Of 
the  great  difficultf  of  the  invention  of 
language^  b^h  as  to  the  txitti^x  and  the 
form* — The  matter  of  langu^c  not  fur- 
^  nijhed^.  w  that  of  ^t her  arts^  by  Nature^ 
'  hut  by  man  bimfe1f,''^ft}^  defcil  cftht 
{^pronunciation  ^i^en  pf  vowels^  in  fundrjf 
//natms.'rrThe  form  of  language ^ill more 
.diffictdt  than. the  material  part  4^  itr- 
Wonderful  inventions  for  expreffing  the 
'   infinity  of  thingSy  by  a  limited  number  of 
words^^^Language  offodifj^(fdt  inven- 
tion^ thM  ft  :wfiujd  not  have  been  invent- 
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ed  by  men^  nvithout  fupernatural  afftfi* 
ance;  but^  being  invented^  it  might  be 
cultin;ated  and  improved  lOithout/uch  q/^ 
Ji^ance. --^Even/or  this  certain  things  w- 
cejfary  ivhich  are  not  to  be  fotthd  in  this 
age. — The  prd^ice  of  language ^  after  it 
is  invented^  different  from  the  praSlice 
of  other  arts. 


THUS  I  have  compared  two  antient 
languages^    and   four   modern,    in 
point  of  beauty  and  excellency,  and  have 
ihown,  that  it  is  not  matter  of  tafte  and 
fancy  merely,  but  is  evident  from  prin* 
ciples  of  the  art,  which  cannot  be  difputed, 
that  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  by  many  de« 
grees  fuperior  to  any  modern  language,  at 
leaft  that  I  know,- -that,  therefore,  they  arc 
very  juftly  named  the  learned  languages  ;*-^ 
and  that  thefe  other  are  to  be  accounted  un- 
learned, and  even  barbarous,  tho*  the  na- 
tional vanity  of  thofe,  who  fpeak  fuch  lan- 
guages, will,  I  know,  be  very  much  (hock- 
ed with  that  appellation.     But  I  hold  the 
Vol,  IV.  X 
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want  of  arc,  and  the  defedts  and  imper- 
feftions  confequent  of  that,  to  be  the  very 
definition  of  what   ^ve  call  barbarous  in 
language,  or  in  any  thing  elfe.     In  order 
to  prove  this,  I  have  gone   into  a  detail 
which  may  appear  fuperfluous  to  fome  of 
my  readers,  if  they  be  of  thofe  fublime  ge- 
niufes   of  this  age  who  defpife  the  art  the 
antienta  valued  fo  much,  by  which  they 
defined,  divided,  and  diftinguiflied  things, 
and   who  think  they  can  at  once,  by  the 
fuperiority  of  their  parts,  comprehend  the 
thing,  without  the  trouble  of  minutely  dif- 
fefting  and  explaining  it,  as.  I  have  done 
language.     But  far  men  of  my  capacity, 
I  find  the  antient  method  abfolutely  tiecef- 
fary  ;  and  as  fome  of  my  readers  may  be 
in  the  lame  fituation,  I  have  not  grudged 
the  trouble   of  nfing  it,  both  for  my  own 
fake    and  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  will 
deign  to  be  fo  inftruxacd. 

« 

To  a  man  of  curiofity,  and  who  has  fo 
much  of  the  philofophical  fpirit  as  to  de- 
fire  to  underftand  thoroughly  the  nature 
"of  this  wonderful  art  of  language,  the  com- 
parifon  I  have  made  of  different  languages, 
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antient  knd  modern,  yviih  one  another,  in 
order  to  know  in  what  they  exccll  or  are 
deficient,  muft  be  very  agreeable  and  in- 
ftrud:ive.  Apd  indeed  it  appears  to  me 
impoflible,  that  a  man  who  knows  but  one 
language,  the  Englifli  fuppofe,  and  fo  can 

ft 

compare  it  with  no  other,  fhould  be  able 
to  know .  either  its  defeds  or  excellencies. 
He  could  not,  for  example,  perceive  how 
harfh  and  unmufical  its  found  is,  compa- 
red with  the  antient  languages,  fo  much 
more  mufical  ;  nor  could  he  find  out  that 
it  was  loaded  with  fo  many  fuperfluous  as 
well  as  ill  founding  words,  by  having  an 
analogy  fo  much  more  imperfe(3:  than  the 
Greek  and  Latin ;  and  if  he  did  not  un- 
derftand  French,  he  could  not  difcover  the 
great  advantage  we  have  over  that  lan- 
guage by  our  accents,^  particularly  in  the 
article  of  verfification.  In  iliort,  by  this 
cpmparifon,  yre  are  led  to  know,  and  to 
know  fcientifically,  what  is  moft  perfeft 
in  the  raoft  ufeful  as  well  as  moft  wonder- 
ful art  among  men,  an  object,  I  think,  of 
great  curiofity  to  a  philofopher,  if  it  were 
to  be  attended  with  no  profit. 
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Another  thing  i$  evident,  from  what  has 
been  faid,  that  the  antient  Greei^s  and  Ro- 
jnas,  having^  fo  much  better  materials  to 
:yrort   upon,  muft  have   compofed  very 
xuuch  better  than  vye,  not  in  fpe^king  only, 
but  in  writing.     To  vie  with  thefe,  there- 
fore, in  beauty  and  elegance  of  ftile,  ia  ri- 
4Jiculou8 ;  and  all  we  have  for  it,  is  to  la- 
Iwur  the  fenfe  a$  much  as  poflSble,  and  to 
give  to  our  compofitipn  as  much  variety  as 
the  genius  of  .our  language  will  permit. 
This,  as  1  have  obferv«l,  is  to  be  done 
chiefly  by  compofmg  in  periods  of  different 
lengths,  confiding  of  members  alfo  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  varioufly  connedied  toge- 
'  ther,  with  a  different  ftrudure  of  the  words, 
and  a  difference  too  in  the  matter,  fo  as  to 
furnifh  a  proper  occafion  for  a  change  of 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  which  is  one  of  the 

greateft  beauties  of  fpeaking.  But  ^his  kind 
of  compofition  is  only  proper  for  works 
of  the  rhetorical  kind.  In  a  plain  didac- 
tic work,  it  would  be  improper  to  a(fc6k 
it;  and  even  the  hiftorical  period,  as  I  have 
obferved  elfewhercj  is  different  from  the. 
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I 

oratorial^.  But  writing  it\  the  plaiaeft 
manner,  and  ppop  the  moit  common  fub- 
je£i:s,  we  may  avoid  a  dull  and  tirefome  u- 
niformity.  But  above  all,  whatever  be  the 
fubjedl  upon  which  we  write,  we  fhould 
take  care  to  avoid  the  affectation  of  giving 
numbers  to  pur  profe,  which  was  one  of 
the  grcateft  beauties  of  antient  compoli- 
tion,  but  of  which  our  language,  and  I 
believe  every  other  modern  language,  is 
abfolutely  incapable,  having  neither  me- 
lody nor  rhythm.  It  is  this  afie£kation, 
which,  as  I  .have  obferved  elfe where,  has 
made  the  ftile  of  Lord  Shaftefbury  much 
worfe  than  it  would  have  been  otherwifef, 
but  of  which,  after  all,  we  may  fay,  as  an 
antient  painter  fard  of  a  work  of  his  own, 
—/if  is  more  eafy  to  find  fault  nvith  it  than 
to  imitate  it  ±.  As  to  fome  later  writers, 
who,  without  the  beauties  and  elegance  of 


•  Vol.  iil  of  this  work,  p.  62. 

f  Sec  Vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  p-  284. 
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Lord  Shaiftefbury,  have  aflPcdited  thefe  num- 
bers, their  ftile  is  to  me  altogether  naufe- 


ous. 


There  is  another  thing  which,  from  what 
is  faid,  will  occur  to  a  reader  who  has 
comprehenfion  of  mind  fufEcientto  take 
in  the  hiftory,  not  of  a  fingle  nation  only, 
but  of  mankind  ; — that  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful degeneracy  of  this  greateft,  and  mod 
ufeful  art  among  men*  For  not  only  do 
we  fee  this  degeneracy  from  the  antient 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  modern  Greek, 
the  Italian,  and  the  French;  but  in  the 
Gothic  languages  there  is  the  fame  falling 
oflf.  For  the  Englifh  is  not  fo  good  a  lan- 
,guage  as  the  Saxon,  nor  the  Saxon,  or  any 
other  diale£h  of  the  Teutonick:,  fo  com- 
pleat  a  language  as  the  original  Gothic. 
And  I  am  perfuaded  the  fame  will  be  found 
to  be  the  cafe,  where  any  language  can  be 
traced  back  to  its  original. 


Of  all  the  inftances  of  this  degeneracy, 
I  think  the  modern  Greek  is  the  moft  re- 
markable ;  for  the  corruption  of  the  other 
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languages  I  have  mentioned,  may  be  ac-^ 
counted  for,  from  the  mixture  of  the  na- 
tionSy  who  fpoke  them,  with'  other  nations^ 
But  the  Greek  nation  has  never  been  fo 

mixed ;  and  the  prefent  Greeks  are  the  de-, 
fcendantS  of  thofe  Greeks  .who  fpoke  the 
fined  language  in  the  world,  and  excelled 
mankind  in  every  other  fine  art.  ^  Their 
d^eneracy,  therefore,  in  the  article  of 
language,  can  only  beaferibed  to  ignorance 
and  barbarity  prevailing  fo  much  among 
them,  as  to  make  them  lofe  even  ttheirlan- 
guage ;  and  they  fhould  teach  us  and  e- 
very  other  nation  of  Europe,  that  if  we 
lofe  the  grammatical  art,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  what  was  moft  perfect  in  that  art 
ainong  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans^ 
our  language  will  neceffarily  grow  worfe, 
and  become  at  laft  quite  barbarous. 

How  much  our  ftile  is  altered  in  point 
of  compofition  fince  the  days  of  Milton 
and  Clarendon,  and  for  the  worfe,  if  the 
antient  authors  are  to  be  our  ftandards,  is 
evident.  But,  in  much  later  times,  fince  I 
was  educated  among  Englifh  gentlemen  at 
a  foreign  univerfity  about  fifty  years  ago, 
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I  perceive  a  great  alteration  in  tlie  Ian- 
guage,  both  as  to  the  pronunciation  and 
the  ienfe  of  the  words.  Of  the  pronun^ 
tiation  I  have  alreiady  fpoken*;  and  I  (hall 
give  but  'one  example,  among  many  that 
might  be  given,  of  ah  abufe  that  has  crept 
in,  with  refped  to  the  fignification  of 
words;  and  I  choofe  this  example,. the  ra- 
ther that  it  fhews  we  can  only  prefervc  the 

purity  of  bur  language  by  keeping  to  the 
antient  ftandard.  The  word  I  Mean  is  in- 
genuity^  which  is  now  ufed,  even  by  the 
beft  authors,  to  fignify  what  is  clever  or 
acute  in  the  operations  of  tlie  mind;  a 
fenfe  which  has  no  connection  with  the 
fignification  of  the  Latin  word,  ingenuitas^ 
from  which  it  is  derived.  In  Latin,  the 
adjedlives  ingeniofus  and  ingenuus^  fignify 
things  quite  different ;  and  the  adjedives 
in  Englifh,  which  we  derive  from  them, 
viz,  ingenious  and  ingenuous^  have  the  lame 
difference  of  fignification;  and  alfo  the  ad- 
verbs, which  we  derive  from  thefe  adjec- 
tives, namely,  ingtnioujly  and  ingenuoujly^ 

^  Chap.  ^iii. 
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are   alfo  quite  different   in   their  fignifi- 
cation.     Why  then  fhould  we  not  make 
the   fame   diftindion  in    the  fubftantives 
derived   from    thefe.  adjedives  jhat   wc 
make,  in   the   adverbs,    and   fay,   ingeni-^ 
oufnefs^  from  our  adje£tive  ingenious  \  and 
from  the  other  adjediive  ingenuous^  de- 
.rive,   according  to  rule,  ingenuity^  in  \i^.^ 
tin  ingenuitas.  .And  fuch,.I  am  perfuaded, 
will  be  found' to  be;the  :ufe.  of  the  word 
by  the  authors  of  ^thelaft  century.     How 
much  Milton  and^Dodor  Middleton  have 
adorned  jh^ir  ftile,by:ufit)g  Englifli  words 
.derived  from  Latin  in /their  true  claffical 
,£ignfficationi^  I. have,  elfe where  obferved*,- 
'   ^         ..... 
In  tthefe   obfervations  upon   latiguage, 
many  of  my  readers  may  perhaps  think 
that  I  have  infilled  -  too  much '  upon  the 
found  of  it.     But  fuch  readers  fhould  con- 
fider,  that  language  was  made  to  be  fpo- 
ken ;  and  that,  for  ;many  ages  of  the  world* 
no  other  ufe  was  made  of  it :  And  in  fe- 
veral  nations  at  this  day,  fuch  as  the  In-- 
.  dians  of  North  America,  where  they  hbld 
-    Vol  IV.  •  Y 

*  Vol,  iii,  of  this  work,  p.  27..— 30. 
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councils,  harangue,  and  deliberate,  with 
great  gravity  and  wifdom  upon  public  af^ 
fair8,  there  is  no  ufe  of  letters.  And  even 
after  the  invention  of  letters,  we  know, 
that,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  their 
national  bufinefs  was  carried  on  chiefly  by 
fpeaking :  And  in  every  free  country  it 
muft  be  fo.  Now,  when  that  is  the  cafe, 
the.  found  of  language  becomes  a  matter 
of  importance ;  for  the  pleafure  of  the 
ear*  contributes  not  a  little  to  perfuafion  j 
and  fetting  afide  that  confideration,  lan- 
guage fpoken  may  be  faid  to  be  living  Ian-- 
guage^  compared  with  nvritten  language^ 
which  may  he  called  the  dead  letter^  being 
altogether  inanimate^  and  nothing  more 
than  marks  or  figns  of  language,  want- 
ing that  chief  beauty  of  elocution,  which 
is  given  it  by  pronunciation  and  adlion. 
How  ftudious  the  Greeks  were  of  the  £bund 
of  their  koguage  I  have  fhown,  in  a  dif- 
fertation  written  upon  that  fubjeft,  an- 
nexed to  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work. 

From  what  has  been  faid  in  this  book, 
an  obfervation  will  occur  to  the  philofo- 
pher»  that  the  hiftory  of  language  makes 
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not  an  inconfidcrable  part  in  the  hiftory  of 
man:  And  there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  thing 
belonging  to  a  people,  by  which  we  can 
better  judge  of  their  genius  and  under- 
ftanding^  Such  being  the  cafe,  I  would 
have  thofe  confider,  who  maintain  that 
man  has  been  always  the  fame  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  how  they  are  to  reconcile 
their  fyftem  with  the  univerfal  degeneracy 
that  we  obferve  in  the  languages  of  all  na- 
tions, whofe  antient  language  we  know. 
Can  that  be  accounted  for  otherwife,  than 
by  the  people,  who  fpeak  the  language^ 
becoming  barbarous  and  ignorant?  It  may 
be  faid,  that  fome  of  thofe  people,  fuch 
as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  been 
over- run  and  conquered  by  barbarians ; 
and  fo  have  become  barbarous  like  them. 
But  what  (hall  we  fay  of  the  Goths  and 
Saxons,  who  never  were  conquered  them- 
felves,  but  conquered  other  nations?  Yet 
the  Saxon  is  a  much  worfe  language  than 
its  parent  the  Gothic*,  nor  is  the  Englifh 

*  I  had  an  intimate  acquaintance,  who  was  very 
learned  in  languages,  and  had  made  a  particular  ftudy; 
of  the  Gothic,  of  which  there  is  only  one  book  ex- 
tant, viz.  a  trahflation  of  the  Four  Gofpels,  which  is 
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near  fo  perfed  a  language  as  the  Saxon, 
from  which  it  is  immediately  defcendcd. 
And  when  we  go  to  the  othfer  fide  of 
the  Globe,  I  mean  to  India,  we  find  there 
the  fame  degeneracy  of  language;  The 
Sanfcrit,  which  is  the  m6ft^  ancient  lan- 
guage of  that  country,  all  the  other  dia- 
lers of  the  Hindoo  language  being  de- 
rived from  it,  is,  I  believe^  the  language 
of  the.greateft  art  that  ever  exifted :  For 
with  refped:  to  the  pronunciation,  it  has 
all  the  variety  of  tone,  and  of  rhythm 
that  the  Greek  has  j  *and  as  to  the  gram- 


prcfcrycd  in  Upfal  in  Sweden,,  together  with  fbme 
fragments  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans.  In  all  the 
Four  Gofpels,  he  told  me,  he  could  not  find  one 
Greek  or  Latin  word,  or  any  word  derived  from  ei- 
ther of  thefe  languages,  tho'  the  tranflators  muft  have 
had  many  things  to  exprefs,  for  which  there  were  not 
words  in  their  language.  But  it  would  feem  they 
made  words  for  thofe  things,  according  to  the  rules  of 
derivation  or  compofition  in  their  own  language.  In 
fhort,  he  faid,  it  was  a  language  which  had  all  its 
roots  within  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  Greek.  He  further 
faid/  that  it  had  an  article  of  three  genders,  and  he 

add^d,  that  it  had  likewife  a  dual  number.  ^ See 

what  I  have  further  faid  of  this  language,  p.  552.— 
555-  of  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,-  2d  edition. 
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mat  of  it,  it.  has  all  the  flexions  that  caa^ 
well  be  imagiaed^  having  no  lefs  than  fe- 
ven  declenfionsy  with  a  fingulary  dual^ 
and  plural  number  ^.  And  in  the  other 
two  great  artifices  of  language,  viz.  com-- 
pofition  and  derivation,  it  appears  to  ex«. 
ceed  all  the  languages  we  have  ever  heard 
off;  Now,  the  other  dialeds  fpoken  in 
India,  derived,  as  I  have  faid,  from  the 
Sanfcrit,  are  all  corruptions  of  it  more  or 
kfst.  Such  being  the  cafe,  I  afk  whence 
comes  this  degeneracy  of  the  language  of 
fo  many  nations  ?  And  not  only  of  their 
language;  but;  of  pthei:' arts,  that  were: 
pra'difed  by  them,  fuch  as  building ;  for 
the  edifices  they  erected,  are  nbt  only 
graoder,  and  more  magnificent,  but  of 


*  Sec  the  tranflation  of  the  code  of  Gentoo^s  laws^ 
by  Mr  Brafley  Halhed,  witH  a  preface,  in  which  he 
gives  this  account  of  the  Sanfcrit  Language.  i 

f  See  what  I  have*  faid  of  the  compofition  and^  de- 
rivation [of  the  Sanfcrit. Language,  p.  210.-492.- 
530.  of  Vol.  IT.  and  p.  56.*of  ihis^VoL' 


•»  *  -   -«  f 


•     A 


t  See  Mr  Braflef  Halhed's'  Bengalefe  Grammar, 
and  particularly  p.  (Jj*— 127.  and  137.         , , 


«fr?.5 


greater  folidky  and  much  mord  durable 
than  our  modern  buildings.  And  there 
is  another  very  ufeful  art,  which  \ras 
much  better  pra^ifed  by  them  than  by 
iMy  I  mean  the  wrjting  art ;  fbt  there 
are  aotient  charters  in  *  Scotland,  fome  of 
which  I  have  feen,  that  ^re  above  five 
hundred  years  old  and  yet  appear  as 
fi-efli  as  if  they  had  been  written  ycftcr- 
day*  And  the  oldeft  record,  I  believe,  in 
Europe,  EXoomfday  book,  which  is  now 
feven  hundred  years  old,  is  in  fuch  prc- 
fervation,  that  a  copy  of  it  has  been  lately 
made  and  printed.  And  I  have  feen  fome 
fnc  Jimiks  of  it,  which  (how  it  to  be 
perfeftly  legible  by  thofe  who  have  ftu- 
died:  the  hand.  Whereas,  our  later  wri- 
tings, that  are  not  above  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  are  hardly 
legible ;  and  what  we  write  at  prefent,  will 
not  be  legible  in  much  lefs  time.  Now,'  i^  it 
pofiible,  that  there  can  be  fuch  a  corrup- 
tion of  arts  among  a  people,,  and  feme  of 
them  the  moft  neceflary  for  human^  life, 
without  a  degeneracy  of  the  people  ?  for 
I  think  it  cannot  be  cKlpuredj  that  the  ex- 
cellency of  all  the  works  of  art'  mqft  de* 


*•-' 
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|)£o4  upc^n  th|$  g€nHi9»  the  U£i(defftandii>g, 
die  s^plkmon^  and  the  induftry  of  thofe 
who  pra&ifrtheni. 

r  » 

f 

« 

There  is  one  bodily  faculty^  which  is 
found  very.  dcfe^Vc  among  the  northera 
natioQii,  and  which »  if  we  were  equid  to 
the  Greeks  aad  Romans  io  every,  other 
refped,  wouid  render  us'  unable  to  pro*- 
nounce  their,  language  m  they  did,  I 
mean  the  >;?ant  of  an  ear  and  voice  for 

• 

mutic.  The  northern  nations. do  not  ap- 
pear at  any  time  to  have  been  fo  mu- 
fical  a  people  as  the  antient  Greeks  and 
even  Romans.  But  at  prefent  among  us 
there  are  many  who  have  no  ear  or  voice 
at  all  fc»:  mufic,  a  thing  which,  I  am  told, 
is  hardly  known  in  Italy,  and  I  believe  far 
lefs  among  the  Greeks,  even  degenerate  as 
they  are  ai  prefect*  Now  fuch  men^  tho' 
they  might  afticsulate  the  antient  Greek, 
could  not  giye  it  the  proper  tones  and 
rhythms  which  made  that  language  tru- 
ly mufical,  and  diftinguiihes  ic  from  all 
the  mpdprn  languages  of  Europe.  It  is  a 
thing  fo  remote  from  our  practice  of  fpeak- 
ing,  that  we  can  hardly,  as  I  have  obfer- 
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.vecl,  fofm'an  idea  of  it.  And  tho'  we  have 

-mufic'^ with  words  in  our  fongs,  it  is  a  mu- 

fic  of  a  very  different- kind  from  the  mu- 

fic  of  fpeech  among  the  Greeks,  as  I  have 

clfcwhere  ftiowh*.   What  (hould  n^ake  us 

afhamed  of  our  incapacity  in  this  refped  is, 

that  there  is  a  brute  animal  among  us,  who 

comes  nearer  to  the  Greek  pronunciation 

than  any  thing  I  know ;  I  mean  the  Cue-, 

^kow,  who  articulates  his  name  mod  di^ 

ftindkly,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  pronounces 

it  tomufic,  raifing  the  tone  of  the,  firft 

•  fyllable,'  not  fo  high  as  the  acute  accent  a- 

Imomg  tke  Gl-eeks,  that  is  ^Jiftby  but  only 

.  a /AiW,  above  the  laft.  I      *  * 

•  ■  «        .^      .  '  „    . 

The  laft  obfervation,  with  which  I  fliall 

'  conclude  this  book,  is  alfo  of  the  philofopbi- 

'  cal  kind,  arifing  naturally  fromi  the  obferva- 

tions  I  have  made  upon  the  feveral  langua- 

/ges'that  I  have  examined  and  compared, 

and  it  is  this,  that,  of  all  the  arts  which  have 

-been,  invented  by   men,,  language  is  not 

'  only  the  'fnoft  ufeful,^  being ^that;  ^  without 

which  civil  foc5ety  fievfer  could  have  been 

*  P.  37.  and  38,    ■ 


\      » 
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cftabliflied,  but  the  art  of  moft  difficult  in- 
vention, (if  it   be  the  invention  of  man,) 
and,  after  it  is  invented,  of  moft  difficult 
pia<Sice.     To  be  convinced  of  this^  let  us 
confider,  firft,  the  materials  of  which  lan- 
guage is  compofed.     Thefe   are  articulate 
founds,  which  we  cannot  form  by  inftindt 
or  our  natural  powers,   as   fonie   of  the 
brutes  do,  fuch  as  the  Cuckow  above  men- 
tioned,   and    another   bjrd    they  call   the 
Kockatoo^  fo  called  likewife  from  this   ar- 
ticulate   found   which   he   utters,  but    we 
muft  learn  it  from  teaching,  as  we  fee  deaf 
men  learn  it,  or  from  imitation.     Nature, 
therefore,  has  not  furniftied  us  the   mate- 
rials of  this  art,  as  (he  has   done  of  other 
arts ;  but  we  muft  furnifti,  from   our  own 
ftock,  both    the   matter  and   \ht  form  of 
language.     How  difficult  this   is,  appears 
from  the  example  of  deaf  men  juft   now 
mentioned,  who  are  taught   to,  articulate 
with   labour  and  paiils  hardly  to  be  credi- 
ted, except  by  thofe  who  have  feen  it ;  and 
from  the  example  of  nations  far  advanced 
in  other  arts  of  life,  but  who  are  very  de- 
feftive  in  articulation,  .not  to  fpeak  of  the 
Vol.  IV.  Z 
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grammatical  part,  which,  as  articulation  is 
fo  familiar  to  us,  we  are  apt  to  confider 
as  the  onlv  art  of  language.  The  Chinefe, 
who  are  by  many  thought  to  be  a  moft 
ingenious  people  and  do  certainly  prac- 
tice fome  arts  very  well,  have  not  yet  learn- 
ed to  pronounce  even  all  the  vowels,  which 
are  by  far  of  eafier  pronunciation  than  the 
confonants,  requiring  nothing  more  than 
9.  certain  form  and  configuration  of  the 
organs  of  the  mouth.  Yet  the  Ghinefe 
cannot  pronounce  even  the  firft  of  them, 
at  leaft  not  as  we  do;  and  another  of  them, 
viz.  the  0  they  cannot  pronounce  at  all. 
Nor  can  the  Siamefe  pronounce  the  i7*. 
And  what  is  more  wonderful  ftill,  the 
flnglifli,  far  avdanced  as  they  are  in  arts 
and  civility,  cannot  pronounce,  any  more 
than  the  Siamefe,  this  vowel  Z7,  but  make 
a  diphthong  of  it,  and  pronouuce  it  EU\ 
not  diftinguifhing,  as  the  French  do,  thefe 
two  founds,  the  one  fimple,  and  the  other 


*  Thefe  fafls  I  take  from  Bullet's  Memoirs  of  the 
Celtic  Language,  Vol.  i.  Chap.  4.  who,  I  fuppofe,'  muil 
mean,  that  thbfe  nations  do  not  pronounce  the  letters 
he  mentions  as  his  countrymen  the  French  do. 


\ 
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compounded  f.  As  to  the  confonants, 
there  is  more  difEculty  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  them ;  for  it  requires  not  only  ^ 
certain  configuration  of  the  mouth,  but 
each  of  them  a  different  adion  of  the  or- 
gans of  the  mouth,  and  which  is  taught  to 
the  deaf  men  with  much  more  difficulty 
thanthefimpleconfigurationofthofeorgans^ 
as  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr  Braidwood^ 
the  famous  teacher  of  the  dumb  to  fpeak, 
who  now  pra<ftifes  his  art  in  London,  but 
formerly  in  Edinburgh ;  where, having  oc- 
cafion  to  fee  him  frequently,  and  to  con- 
verfe  a  good  deal  with  him,  I  advifed  him 
to  begin  with  teaching  his  fcholars  the 
pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  inftead  of 
teaching  'them  the  letters,  as  they  ftand 
in  the  order  of  the  alphabet;  and  which 
he  told  me,  he  did  with  great  fuccefs. — » 
It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered,  that 
there  are  feveral  of  the  confonants  which 


f  That  the  French  pforiounce  this  votrcl  tf  rightljT 
and  as  the  Greeks  pronounced  it,  is  evident  from  the 
mechanical  account  that  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaflian 
gives  of  its  pronunciation  in  his  moft  valuable  work 

iftfiXu*9irt«f§f  cap.  14. 
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whole  nations  do  not  pronounce  ^.  Even 
the  labial  confonants,  fuch  as  B,  P,  M, 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  of  fuch  eafy  pro- 
nunciation, being  among  the  firft  that  our 
children  learn,  the  nation  of  the  Hurons 
cannot  articulate;  and  the  Baron  Hontan 
tejls  us,  that  he  fpeni  four  days  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  in  endeavouring  to  teach  a  Huron 
to  pronounce  them  :  The  reafon  of  which 
is,  that  there  is  one  organ  of  pronunciation, 
which  the  Huron  does  not  ufe  at  all,  name- 
ly, the  lips  J  for  he  always  fpeaks  with  o- 
pen  mouth  f .     Even  a  Frenchman  cannot 


♦/See  in  Vol.  L  of  this  work,  Book  iii.  Chap.  7. 
examples  of  many  barbarous  nations,  who  cannot 
pronounce  different  confonants,  particularly  the  Pe- 
ruvians, who  cannot  pronounce  the  confonants  5>  B, 
D,  F,  G,  H.     Ibid,  p.  505. 

'f  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  p.  502.  See  alfo  p. 
479.  The  whole  chapter  is  well  worth  reading  by  a- 
ny  man,  who* is  curious  about  the  origin  of  this  won- 
derful ^t,  which  is  befl:  difcovered  by  the  fhidy  of 
fuch  a  rude  and  imperfeft  a  language  as  the  Huron, 
very  near,  as  I  imagine,  to  the  origin  of  the  art ;  for  it 
confifts  of  cries,  fuch  as  the  brute  animals-utter  with 
open  mouth,  and  is  only  articulated  by  a  few  gutteral 
confonants,  fuch  as  K,  Q^and  X,  with  the  afpirated  H. 
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pronounce  the  afpirated  ST,  or  T!h ;  for  he 
cannot  fay  T^hce  \  nor  can  an  Englifhman 
pronounce  the  afpirated  jfiT,  or  Ch^  for  he 
fays  Akilles^  not  Achilles. 

As  to  melody  and  rhythm,  they  arc 
^  not  eflential  to  language ;  neither  do  I  think 
the  invention  of  them  near  fo  diflScult  as 
of  articulation;  for  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
language  began  in  the  fouthern  countries, 
^hc;re.all  the  inhabitants  were  naturally 
'  mufical,  as  much  as-  certain  birds  among 
us.  It  was  therefore  natural,  and  indeed 
in  fome  fort  neceflary,  that  the  men,  who 
firft  articulated,  (hould  jpin  with  it  both 
mufical  tones  and  rhythms.  .  But  when 
from  thofe  people  the  language  was  pro- 
pagated to  the  barbarous  and  unmufical 
northern  nations,  the  mufical  part  of  it 
vrould  foon  be  loft :  But  it  continued  a- 
mong  the  nations  of  the  fouth,  particular- 
ly the  Greeks,  where  it  was  formed  into 
an  art,  as  regular  as  their  vocal  and  inftru^ 

mental  mufic« 

« 

Thc/orm  of  language,  as  it  is  more  ex- 
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ccflent  than  the  matter*^  fo  it  is  much  more 
difficult :  And  indeed  the  contrivance,  to 
exprefs  the  infinite  variety  of  things  by 
a  number  of  words,  not  fo  great  but  that 
they  may  be  retained  by  the  memory  and 
readily  ufed,  is  to  a  philofopher  by  far  the 
mod  wonderful  of  all  the  inventions  of 
men  J  tho\  to  a  vulgar  man,  not  learned 
in  the  fcience  of  language,  it  appears  not  at 
all  furprifing.  That  the  number  of  things, 
even  of  genufes  and  fpeciefes,  is  infinite,  at 
leaft  with  refpedt  to  our  capacities,  cannot 
be  denied :  And  yet,  if  a  language  be  in  a- 
ny  degree  compleat,  all  that  infinity  of 
things  muft  be  exprefled  accurately  and 
diftin£tly  by  words,  very  much  limited  in 
number  compared  with  the  things  expref- 
fed  by  them.  Now,  by  what  wonderful 
art  is  this  to  be  done,  not  by  one  means 
as  we  have  feen,  but  by  four,  derwation^ 
cotnpojition^  flexion^  and  laftly,  the  ufe  of 
nvi^rds  in  a  figurative  fenfe.  Of  all  thefc 
I  have  fpoken,  both  in  this  volume  and 

*  pf  this  great  divifion  of  language  into  tnotter  and 
fornty  which  I  have  made  the  foundation  of  the  fcience 
of  language,  delivered  by  me  in  the  2d  volume  of  this 
work,  fee  p.  53.  of  that  volume. 
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the  fecond  volume  of  this  work.     But  fup^ 

pofe  words  invented  to  exprefs  all  the 
conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  diftia«- 

guilhing  accurately  each  thing  from  ano*- 
ther,  xhtfubjiance^  for  example,  from  the 
accident^  the  a^ion  from  the  ageut^  or  the 
fubjed  of  the  adion;  and  all  the  different 
circumftance^  of  the  action,  from  the  ac-- 
tion  itfclf ;  there  remain3  ftill  as  great  ^ 
difficulty,  perhaps  greater  than  any  yet 
mentioned,  how. to  join  together  fo  many 
words  in  a  fcntence,  fo  as  to  mark  their 
conne£lion  one  with  another,  without 
v^hich,  there  could  be  no  fenfe  or  mean- 
ing in  the  fentence.  This  is  done,  as  we 
have  feen,  in  the  learned  languages,  chiefly 
by  the  means  of  fieytton%  which  I  hold  to 
be  the  greateft  artifice  of  language,  as  it 
ferves  a  double  purpofe,  both  to  fave  the 
multiplication  of  words,  and  to  ihow  their 
relation  and  connection  with  one  another*. 
And  thus  it  appears,  that  whether  we  con- 
fider  the  matter  of  language,    furnifhed 


*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  nature  of  fyntax,  and 
the  different  ways  by  which  words  can  be  connefteil 
together,  Vol.  II.  Book  iii.  Chap.  i. 
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not  by  Goid  and  nature,  but  by  man  him- 
felf,  the  tnechanifm  of  it,  and  the  fom^ 
that  is,  the  words  confidered  not  as  founds 
merely,  but  as  iigaificant,  it  mud  appear 
to  be,  ais  I  have  faid,  the  moft  wonderful  of 
all  human  arts^. 

And  here  a  qUeilion  will  naturally  oc- 
cur to  every  intelligent  reader,  whether 
the  invention  of  fuch  an  art  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  faculties  of  man.  And  tho'  1  have 
no  doubt  that  men,  after  the  art  is  invented, 
may  cultivate  and  improve  it,  and  make 
of  it  as  perfeft  a  language  as  I  have  fliown 
the  Greek  to  be,  I  can  hardly  believe  but 
that,  in  the  firft  difcovery  of  this  fo  arti- 
ficial a  method  of  communication,  men 
had  fupernatural  affiftance;  and,  therefore, 
I  am  much  inclined  to  liften  to  what  the 
Egyptians  tell  us,  of  a  God,  as  they  call 
him,  that  is,  an  intelligence  fuperior  to 


♦  If  the  reader,  after  all  that  I  have  faid  here, 
ihould  doubt  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  this  moft 
wonderful  art,  I  muft  refer  him  to  what  I  have  faid 
in  Chapters  7.  8.  and  9.  Book  iii.  Vol.  I.  of  this  work, 
n*  edition. 
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man,  having  firft  taught  them  the  ufc  of 
language:  For  that  the  art  of  language 
was  firft  pradifed  in  Egypt,  and  from 
thence  propagated  all  over  the  world,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  in  the  firft*  vo- 
lume of  this  work  J  and,  the  more  I  confi- 
der  the  thing,  the  more  I  am  confirmed 
in  that  opinion,  for  which  I  will  give 
many  additional  reafons  in  the  fourth  vo- 
liime  of  my  Metaphyfics,  if  I  fhall  live 
to  publifh  it.  Here  1  will  only  fay  fur- 
ther, that  if  we  believe  that  Providence  has 
ever  at  any  time  interpofed  in  the  aflFaira 
of  men,  and  affifted  them  in  their  recove- 
ry from  their  fallen  ftate*  by  enabling 
them  to  invent  arts  and  form  focieties> 
which  only  could  make  them  intel- 
ledual  creatures,  it  muft,  I  think,  have 
been  in  the  invention  of  this  art,  without 
which  there  could  have  been  no  civil  fo- 
ciety,  nor  art  or  fcience  among  men. 
Vol.  IV.  A  a 

*  In  this  4th  Volume  of  Mataphyfics  I  propofe  to 
lliow,  that  the  fall  of  Man  is  a  truth  of  philofophy 
as  weU  as  of  religion;  and  that  he  was  affifted  to  reco- 
ver his  former  ftate*  fo  far  at  leaft  as  to  become  an 
inteUaftual  creature,  by  extraordinary  interpofitions  of 
Providence  not  only  in  Judea,  but  in  other  countries. 


/ 
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As  Providence  does  every  thing  that  is 
neceflary  for  accomplifliing  its  great   pur- 
pofes,  fo  it  doe^  nothing  more:  And,  there- 
fore, after   language   was   difeovered  and 
once'  fet  a-going,  it  was  left  to  the  natural 
faculties  of  men  to  cultivate  and  improve 
it.     But  this  muft  have  been  the  work  of 
ages,  and  could  not  have  been   performed 
but  in  a  nation  that  appears  to  have  lafted 
fo  long  as  that  of  Egypt,  ?nd  where  there 
was  a  clafs  of  men  fet  apart  for  religion 
and  theftudy  of  arts  andfciences*.    Nor  do 
I  think,  that  even  in  fuch  a  country  it  could 
have  been   brought  to  any  great  degree  of 
perfedion,  if  men  had  lived  as  (hort  time 
as  they  do  now,  and  died  before  age  and 
experience  had  matured  their  judgment, 
after  living  a  few   years  with  crazy  and 
infirm  bodies.     In   thefe   later  times,  tho* 
we  may  add  fomething  to  former  difcove- 
ries,  (for  according  to  the  common  faying, 
facile  eft  indent  is  addere).  I  think  it  is  hard- 
ly poflible,  that  we  could  invent  an  art  of 
any  great  confequence,  much  lefs  an  art 


*  See  Vol.  IL  Book  iii.  Chap.  13 Sec  alfo  VoL  I. 

p.  566.  of  the  fecond  edition. 
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fo  extremely  difEquIt  as  thiat  of  language^ 
All  therefore  we  (hould  aim  at  is,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  arts  that  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  from  our  forefathers^  or  to  reftore 
them  when  lofl;  and  I  thinks  it  is  one  of 
the  greateft  eulogiums  that  Horace  beftows 
upon  Auguftus,  vyhcn  he  fays  that,  ^veteres 
revocavit  artes. 

I  will  conclude  with  obferving  a  very 
fingular  thing  concerning  this  wonderful 
art,  and  which  fhows,  more  than  any  thing 
elfe  that  1  know,  the  power  of  that  facul- 
ty of  imitation,  which  diftinguilhes  our 
fpecics  fo  much  from  every  other.  And 
it  is  this,  that  other  arts  we  cannot  prac- 
tice without  being  artifts,  that  is,  without 
having  learned  the  principles  and  rules  of 
the  art:  Whereas,  we  fee  women,  and  c- 
ven  children,  fpeak  a  language  very  well, 
nay,  write  it  well,  without  knowing  one 
rule  of  grammar,  or  uuvierftanding  any 
thing  of  the  art  or  fcience  of  language. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  mufic  is  pradifed, 
in  the  fame  way  as  language,  by  mere  i- 
mitation;  but  I  am  perfuaded,  that  in  mu- 
fic we  are  more  affifted   by   our  natural 
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inftind ;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  but  that 
mtxxfung  before  xhtjfpoke :  For  we  have 
from  nature  thofe  tones  of  which  muiic  is 
compofed;  whereas,  even  the  matter  of 
language,  I  mean  articulate  founds,  are  not 
given  by  nature  to  us,  as  they  are  to  fome 
brutes,  but  are  a  work  of  art,  and  as  I  have 
ihown,  of  the  greateft  art. 


/ 
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BOOK        II. 


'     \ 


Of  Sttle^  and  its  different  Kindss 


C    H    A    P.        I. 


Public  fpeaking  ^»  Yir/—^^  private  con- 

verfation. — Writing  an  art  likcnvtfe.^^ 

The  bejl  orations  could  not  pleafe^  if  they 

nvere  not  fir  ft  nvell  nvritten.—^The  art  of 

nvriting;  different^  according  to  the  diffe^ 

rentjubjeiis. — In  nvriting  upon  certain 

fciences^  fuch  as  mathematics^  no  art  of 

file  is  required. — Of  the  nature  of  that 

ftudy^  and  how  much  it  engroffes  a  man. 


*f<A     .    ..-•».« 
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IN  the  preceeding  book  I  have  exami- 
ned and  compared  the  materials  for 
ftile,  whif  h  different  languages  afford.  In 
this  book  I  intend  to  treat  of  ftile  itfelf, 
by  way  of  fupplement  to  what  I  have  writ- 
ten upon  the  fubjedl  in  the  preceeding  vo- 
lume of  this  work. 

Altho'  language,  as  I  have  obferved, 
however  difficult  the  invention  of  it  may 
have  been,  i§,  by  means  of  that  wonderful 
faculty  of  Imitation  belonging  to  human 
nature,  fo  eafy  in  the  practice,  that  men 
fpcak  it  and  efe,a .  write  it  without  any 
an  at  all,  yet  wej^e  not  for  that  to  iraa- 
giw,  that  there  is  np  art  of  fpeaking.  That 
there  is  an  art  ^f.  public  peaking,  I  think 
impoffibk  to  doubt^  tjio*  maay  men  fpeak 
ev€n  in  public,  a$  if  they  thought  it 
CQu^4  bMB  perfoimed  without  apy  ftudy  or 
aftt.;  But  eyea^  in  private  fpeaking,  if  it 
be  of  the  elegant  and  polite  kipd*  ^^^^^  ^^ 
an  art,  and  an  art  not  commonly  under- 
ftood,  as  I  fhall  fhow,  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  the  ftile  of  converfation.  ^ 
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Speaking,  h  no  doubt,  an  art  more/dif^ 
ficuit  than  writing,  requiring,  befides  th« 
words  and  their  compofition,  a  proper  c-» 
locution;  for  which  purpofe  certain  bo-  ' 
dily  qualities  are  necefiary,  fuch  as  an\a« 
greeable  countenance,  and  a  good  voice 
both  dear  and  fweet,  with  a  diflind  ardr 
culation  *.  But  writing  is  likewife  an  art^ 
and  a  very  great  art  to6 ;  nor  would  the 
orations  of  Demofthenes  have  plcafed  ua 
near  fo  much  a$  they  do,  if  they  had  not 
been  written  and  compofed  with  as  mach 
art  as  they  wcie  pronouncfed.  Yet  there 
are  many  who  think;  there  i&  no  art  o£ 
writing,  any  raore  than  of  fpeaking :  And 
hence  it  is,  that  Scribimus^iud^^i  doUique^ 

as  Horace  has  obferved  of  the  meh  of  his 
age.  But  thofe,  who  have  ftUiiied  wntibg^ 
know  not  only  that  there  is  an  art  of  ftile* 
and  fpeaking,  but  that  it  is  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  fubjedts  of  whkli^ 


*  Sec  upon  this  futjefi,  what  Cicero  fays,  in  his  dia- 
logue De  Oratorey  where  he  fays,  that  fome  people 
arc  by  nature.. fo  deficient  in  v^icc  and  articulation,  kt 
countenance  too  and.  morement,  that  tho'  they  excel 
evier  fo  much  in  gcniiis  and  aart,  yet  tjiey  nevor  could 
be  orators,  Lib.  I.  Chap.  25. 
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it  treats;  and  that  there  is  a  poetical  ftile, 
a  dialogue  fiile^  an  oratorial,  an  hiftoiical, 
and  a  dida£tic« 

As  to  the  laft  ftile,  it  may  be  pbferved, 
that  there  is  one  kind  of  it,  which  requires 
no  art  at  all,  and  where  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous to  aflFed:  any  thing  like  art  or  orna- 
ment in  words  or  compofition.  What  I 
mean,  is  the  language  of  mathematics,  the 
fubjeft  of  which  are  lines  and  figures, 
numbers,  calculation,  and  menfuration. 
And  it  is  well  for  the  mathematicians,  that 
their  fcicnce  requires  nothing  that  deferves 
the  name  of  ftile;  for  there  are  few  of  them 
that  are  fcholars,  and  fewer  ftill  that  are 
men  of  tafte :  And  according  to  my  obfer- 
vation,  there  is  ^lo  ftudy  or  application,  which 
engrofles  a  man  fo  entirely  as  mathematics, 
rendering  him  fometimes  unfit  not  only  for 
the  bufinefs,  but  even  the  ordinary  com- 
merce  of  life  ;  and  indeed  I  have  known 
methematicians,  that  I  thought  had  hardly 
the  common  feelings  of  humanity.  Upon 
fuch  men  as  thefe  Dr  Swift  has,  in  the 
voyage  to  Laputa,  beftowed  a  great  deal 
of  ridicule,  reprcfenting  them  as  living  in 


*  - 
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fome  fort  out  of  the  world.  This  may  be 
thought  by  many  to  be  very  much  exag- 
geratedj.but  we  are  to  confider,  that,  when 
the  Doctor  wrote,  mathematics  were  much 
more  in  fafliion  than  they  ate  now ;  for 
they  had  come  in  place  of  the  antient  phi* 
lofophy,  which  was  then  generally  cried 
down  all  over  Europe,  and  particularly 
in  England,  where  the  philofophy  of  Sif 
Ifaac  Newton,  as  it  is  called,  was  put  in 
'place  of  it  *.  There  are,  however,  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  j  and  J  know  one  man 
particularly,  whofe  mind  is  fo  enlarged,  that, 
tho'  he  be  one  of  the  greateft  mathema- 
ticians of  this  age,  and  particularly  learn- 
ed in  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  aftronomy,  lie  is 
at  the  fame  time  a  fcholar  and  a  philo- 
fopher,  and  withal  an  agreeable  compa^ 
nion.  By  this.defcription,  every  man  who 
Vol  IV.  Bb 


*  It  was  about  this  time,  that  Lord  ShaAcf^ury,  in 
his  jidvice  to  an  Author ^  part  iii.  feft.  i.  fays,  «  That  a 
f  man,  who  dedicated  himfclf  to  the  ftudy  of  triangles 

<  and  ctrcliSj  came  off  well,  if  by  good  fortune  he  kept 

<  his  head  found*' 
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kpows  Dr  Horfley,  will  know  that  I  mean 
him  *. 

In  a  ftile  not  unlike  the  mathematical 
are   written  Ariftotle's  efoteric  books,  or 


*  By  what  I  have  Taid  here,  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
underftood  that  I  mean  to  difcourage  the  ftudy  of  ma- 
thematics; on  the -contrary,  I  maintain,  that  geometry 
and  arithmetic  (by  which  I  mean  the  fcience  of  num- 
bers, not  the  praftice  merely),  ought  to  be  the  firft 
fciences  a  young  man  learns :  And  accordingly  they 
were  firft  taught,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  in  the 
fchool  of  Pythagoras,  which  produced  the  greateft  men 
in  arms  ar^d  government,  as  well  as  fcience  and  phllo- 
fophy,  that  ever  exifted' — ^^(See  what  I  have  faid  upon 
this  fubjeft,  in  the  preface  to  the  third  Volume  of  An- 
tient  Matephyfics,  p.  7.  23.  and  following).  ButthisI 
maintain,  that,  tho'  arithmetic  and  geometry  be  the  beft 
preparation  for  philofophy,  yet  if  a  man  addift  himfelf 
wholly  to  thefe  ftudies,  he  will  not  only  be  unfit  for  the 
bufinefs  of  the  world,  but  even  for  good  company  :  For 
he  will  want  that  tafte  and  fenfe  of  what  is  becoming  in 
conduft  and  behaviour,  which  is  eflential  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  gentleman,  and  an  agreeable  companion.  And 
indeed  I  obfex'vc,  that  fuch  men  lofe  •  almoft  the  idea 
of  mind,  to  which  only  beauty  and  grace  belong. 
Thofe  of  them  who  are  fo  vain  of  excelling  in  the  fci- 
ence of  lines  and 'figures,  (for  arithmetic  among  us  can 
hardly  be  called  a  fcience),  ought  to  confider,  that  it 
is  only  what  may  be  called  the  elements  of  fcience,  be- 
in  il  the  firft  effort  of  the  human  mind  to  abftraft  itfelf 
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books  of  abftrufe  philofoph^.  But  in  his 
writings  upon  popular  fubje^ts,  fuch  as 
morals,  poetry,  and  rhetoric,  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  a<5lions,  charader,  and  fenti- 
mentsof  men,  his  ftile  is  'very  different: 
For  it  is  as  much  ornamented  as  any  dl- 
dadlic  ftile  fhould  be ;  and  there  is  com- 
pofition  in  periods  in  it,  particularly  there 
is  one  period,  with  which  he  begins  hispo^ 


from   matter,    in   which  we   are   aflifted   by  vifible 
figns.     And  as  the  ideas  are  fo  fimple  and  fo  deter- 
minate, and  the  coqclufions  deduced  from'  propofitions 
felf-evident,  it  is  not,  one  fliould  think,  any  matter 
of  great  glory  to  excell  in  it.    But,  where  minJ  is  the 
fubjeft,  and  not  My  or  its  dimenfionsj  and  where  the 
ideas  are  fo  much  more  complex,  and  cannot  be  typi^ 
iied  by  any  thing  falling  under  the  fenfes; — there  to  ex-  ' 
cell,  is  indeed  worthy  of  praife.— ^ And  fuch  is  the  nature 
of  logic,  morals  and  mctaphyfics.     To  be  vain  there- 
fore of  excelling  in  geometry  or  arithmetic,  is  as  ridi- 
culous, as  if  a  fcholar  fhould  be  vain  of  having  leiirned 
his  alphabet:     For  thefe  fciences  are  truly  no  more 
than  the  A,  B,  C,  of  fciencc.     They  are  however,  as 
I  have  faid,  an  excellent  preparation   for  philofophy, 
and  very  proper  to  give  a  young  mind  a  tafte  of  de- 
monftration  and  accurate  fcience.     But  whoever  mif- 
takes  them  for  philofophy,  does  not  know  whar  philo- 
fophy is  :  For  philofophy  is  the  fcience  of  caufes,  being 
the  fcience  of  mind,  which  is  the  caufe  of  every  thing. 
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etics^  as  well  compofed  as  any  in  Dcmof* 
thcnes  *. 


Now,  neither  geometry  nor  arithmetic  will  apply  to  the 
inveftigation  of  the  caufes  and  principles  of  things; 
and  as  often  as  they  have  been  attempted  to  be  employ* 
cd  in  that  way,  fo  often  the  attempt  has  failed. 


•  See  what  I  have  further  faid  of  Ariftotlc's  ftllcj 
VoL  III.  of  this  work,  Book  IV.  Chap.  m.  p.  358, 


»  « 
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Writings  being  an  art^  mujl  he  either  in* 
njented  or  learned. — Was  not  indented  a- 
mong  the  northern  nations^  any  more  than 
any  other  liberal  art.—rMuJl  be  learned 

from  the  Greeks^  as  ivell  asjlatuary  and 
painting. — Good  ^writing  more  difficult 
than  either  of  thefe  arts. — The  compari^ 

Jon  of  them  ^ith  the  ivriting  art^  both 
as  to  thefuhjeii  and  the  materials.  —  The 
bejl  models  of  the  ivriting  artflill  extant. 


HAVING  fhewn  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter that  ftile  in  writing,  as  well  as  in 

fpeaking,  is  an  arr^  it  follows  of  neceffary 
confequence,  that  every  man  who  writes 
mud  either  have  invented  the  art  or  learn- 
ed it.  As  to  invention,  I  have  a  great 
doubt  whether  we  of  the  noi-thcrn  re- 
gions^  not  favoured  fo  much  by  the  mufes 


,  \ 
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arid  graces  as  thofe  of  the  fouthern,  have 
the  capacity,  or  ever  had,  of  inventing  any 
liberal  art ;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  the  fafl: 
iscertain,that  we  have  invented  none.  Some 
mechanical  arts,  indeed,  we  have  invented, 
fuch  as  printing ;  and  of  fome  accidental 
difcoveries  of  powers  of  Nature,  fuch  as  that 
of  gun- powder,  we  have  made  an  art,  but 
which  we  never  fhould  have  done,  had  we 
been  as  wife  as  the  Indians  who  difcovered 
it  long  before  us,  but  forbade  the  ufe  of  it*. 
But  as  to  .  the  liberal  arts,  we  have  con- 
tented  ourfelves  with  imitating  thofe  that 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Greeks 
and  Romans, 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  muft  learn 
the  writing  art.  Now  we  learn  either  by 
teaching  or  imitation,  or  both  ways,  which, 
laft  is  no  doufet  the  moft  perfedi  way  of 
learning  every  thing.  But  if  we  are  to  learn 
to  write  by  (ftily  one  of  ihefe  two  ways,  I 
hold  that  ftile,  as  well  as  language,  is  bet- 
ter learned  by  imitation  than  by  teaching. 


*  See  the  preface  to  the  Code  of  the  Gcntoo  laws, 
puhliflied  by  Brafley  Halhed. 
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The  queftioa  then  is,  who  are  to  be  our 
mafters,  and  whom  we  are  to  imitate?  And 
I  fay  it  is  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
from  whom  we  muft  learn  the  writing 
art,  as  well  as  every  other  ingenious  and 
liberal  art.  But  of  the  two,  it  will  be  afk- 
ed,  who  (hould  be  our  principal  mafters  ? 
and  I  fay  it  (hould  be  the  Greeks,  not  the 
Romans,  who  were  themfelves  taught  by 
the  Greeks  *,  a  people  who  appear  to  me 
to  have  been  deftined  by  God  and  Nature 
to  excell  all  others  in  genius  and  the  fine 
arts,  as  much  as  the  Egyptians  in  fcience 
and  philofophy :  For,  as  I  have  obferved 

elfewhereti  there  is  a  difFerence  of  cha- 
racter in  nations  as  well  as  individuals ; 
nor  has  nature  profufely  beftowed  all  her 
gifts  upon  any  one  nation,  aqy  more  than 
upon  any  one  individual. 

There  are  I  know  among  us  free  fpirits, 
as  they  call  themfelves,  who  fcorn  this  fla- 


•  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  imi- 
tation of  the  Greek  writers,  Vol.  III.  Book  iv.  Chap. 
20. 

f  In  the  Preface  to  Volume  iii.  of  Metaphyfics^  p.  Ss 
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vifh  fubjedion  to  the  ailtientS)  and  infifl  to 
ufc  their  natural  liberty,  and  be  themfelves 
their  own  mailers  in  ftile  and  compofition. 
At  the  fame  time  they  confefs,  that  in  o- 
ther  arts,  fuch  as  ftatuary  and  painting,  we 

'muft  fubmit  to  be  taught  by  the  antients  j 
and  without  ftudying  the  antient  monu- 
ments which  the  Greeks  have  left  us  of 
their  fculpture,  we  cannot  excell  in  either 
of  the  two  above  mentioned  arts.  But,  fay 
they,  the  writing  art  is  not  fo  difficult  as 
either  of  thefe.  Now  I  fay,  that  in  this 
they  are  miftaken,  and  that  good  writing 
is  more  difficult  than  any/ other  of  the  fine 
arts,  oratory  alone  excepted,  which,  befides 
ftile  and  compofition,  includes  pronuncia- 
tion, an  art  of  itfelf  very  difficult.  But  I  fhall 
confine  what  I  have  to  fay  upon  the  fubjedt 
of  this  comparifon  to  ftatuary  and  painting* 

That  poetry,  or  writing  in  verfe,  is  a 
greater  art  than  painting  or  fculpture,  no 
man,  who  has  ftudied  in  Ariftotle's  poetics 
the  fcience  aqd  philofophy  of  the  fine  arts, 
can  have  any  doubt.  But  I  fhall  here  only 
fpeak  of  what  is,  no  doubt,  an  art  inferi- 
or to  poetry,  writing  in  profc.     That  it  is 
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preferable  to  landfcape  painting,  or  the 
repreferltation  of  the  animal  life  either  in 
fculpture  or  painting,  is  evident  to  every- 
body who  knows  that  the  beauty  of  thofe 
arts  confifts  chiefly  in  the  value  of  the  fub^ 
je£l8  they  imitate,  not  merely  in  the  imi- 
tation, which,  however  perfedt,  is  but  lit- 
tle valued  by*  the  real  connoifleur.  It  is 
therefore  only  the  painting  or  fculpture  of 
human  actions  that  can  be  compared  with 
writing;  and  I  fliall  compare  them  firft 
with  refpeft  to  the  fubjeft,  and  then  with 
refpedt  to  the  materials  with  which  they 
work. 

The  fubje<a:  of  the  painter  and  fciilp- 
tor*s  art  is  the  charaders,  fentiments,  and 
adions  of  men.  The  fame  is  the  fubjed 
of  the  writer,  if  he  write  of  human  things, 
with  this  diflPerence,  that  the  writer  exhi- 
bits them  in  fucceffion,  and  fo  gives  you 
the  progrefs  of  them,  which,  if  well  exe- 
cuted, both  moves,  and  inftruds  us  more 
than  any  fingle  fcene  of  them,  which  is 
all  that  painting  or  fculpture  can  reprefent; 
for  thefe  arts  are  confined  to  an  inftant  of 

Vol.  IV.  C  c 
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time,  and  to  one  place.  It  is  true,  that 
Hogarth  has  enlarged  the  bounds  of  his 
I^^U  by  giving  us  fuccelfive  fcenes,  and 
making  a  hiftory  and  kind  of  drama  of 
feme  of  his  pieces,  fuch  as  the  rake  aiid 
harlot's  progrefs ;  and  in  this,  I  think,  he 
has  jfhown  a  genius  fuperior  to  any  painter 
of  tlie  age.  But  no  body  will  compare 
his  pieces,  however  excellent  of  the  kind, 
to  the  hiftories  of  Herodotus  or  Livy.  And 
indeed,  it  is  of  neceflity,  that  the  works 
o(  writing  Ihould  be  much  grander  and 
mofe  comprehenfive,  than  thofe  of  paint- 
ing or  fculpture ;  and  I  muft  confeft,  that 
even  a  fingle  fcene  of  lentiinent  or  paflion 
well  written,  affefts  me  more  than  any  re- 
pref?ntation  of  ii  in  painting  or  fculpture 
that  1  ever  faw,  .  But  befides  paffions, 
fentiraents,  andadions,  by  writing  are  ex- 
preffed  the  operations  of  out  prime  facuky, 
Inrelleft,  in  reafoning,  which  cannot  be 
reprefented  by  fculpture  or  painting.  Such 
are  works  of  philofophy :  Such  are  fpeechcs 
in  hiftory :  Such  are  the  orations  of  De- 
mofthenc« ;  which,  if  they  had  not  been 
ve^ritten,  muft:  have  been  loft  to  u&. 
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The  fubjeft  therefore  of  writing  is  much 
more  exterifive,  and  more  noble  too,  than 
the  fubjeft  of  the  other  two  arts :  And  as 
to  th6  miterials  with  which  they  work  j 
thofe,  employed  by  fculpture,  are  ftonfe 
or  metal  j  thofe  by  painting,  colours  and 
canvas }  and  thofe  by  the  writirig  art, 
wordis.  Now,  words  are  of  more  rea- 
dy ufe,  more  abundant,  of  greater  vari- 
ety, and  therefor^  better  adapted  to  ex- 
prefs  the  infinite  variety  of  things,  which 
are  the  fubj.e(a  of  the  writing  art,  than  the 
materials^  of  the  other  two  arts. 

TEltius,  I  think,  I  have  proved  that  wri^ 
ting,  even  in  profe,  is  a  nobler  as  well  as 
more  diflScult  art  than  painting  or  fculp- 
ture  ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  muft  have  re- 
courfe  to  antient  models  for  thefe  arts, 
much  more  is  it  neceflary  that  we  fhould 
form  our  tafte  in  the  writing  art  by  the  i- 
mitation  of  the  beft  authors  Greek  or  La- 
tin, and  particularly  the  Greek  authors: 
And  we  have  this  encouragement  to  do  fo, 
as  1  have  obferved  elfcwhere  *,  that  we  arc 
fure  the  very  beft  models  of  the  writing 

*  Sec  Vol.  III.  p.  378.  ct  fcq. 
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art  have  come  down  to  us ;  whereas  we  are 
by  no  means  fure  that  the  beft  ftatues  of 
antient  Greece  are  prelerved  to  us  *. — Up- 
on this  fubjed:  of  the  imitation  of  the  an- 
tients  I  will  fay  a  good  deal  more  in  the 
fequel  of  this  work ;  .1  (hall  only  add  at 
prefent,  that  I  believe  no  example  can  be 
given  of  any  modern  having  fucceeded  in 
writing  either  profe  or  verfe,  who  did  not 
form  his  tafte  upon  the  beft  antient  models. 


•  Winklcman  has  a  doubt,  whether  any  one  ftatue 
of  the  beft  days  of  Greece  is  now  extant. — Certain 
it  is,  that  maiiy  of  them,  which  were  in  Conftantinople 
in  ihc  twelfth  century^  are  now  not,  to  be  foynd. 
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CHAP.      III. 


Variety  the  great  beauty  ofJUky  as  welt  as 
of  language.^ Of  the  variety  of  ftngle 
ivords.—'l'herc  may  be  too  great  variety 
of  thefe.-^  Examples  of  authors  nvho  ex-- 
ceed  in  that  ivay^  fuch  as  Plato^  Cicero^ 
and  Lord  Shaft efbury.^^Demofthenes  a 
model  in  that  refpeSi^  as  voell  as  in  others ; 
— alfo  Horace, ^-^The  rule  to  be  follonved 
in  this  matter. 


WRITING  having  been  fhcwn  to  be  aa 
art,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  what 
is  the  chief  beauty,  as  I  have  elfewhere  ob- 
ferved,  in  language,  and  indeed .  in  every 
thing  of  art,  being  that,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  other  beauty,  the  fame  is  necei^ 
fary  in  ftile;  I  mean  variety'^.    For  in  the 


/     » 


*  • 

See  the  paflsiges  upon  this  fubje^  tilx^t  Tiiare 


y 
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two  things  of  which  ftile  contifts,  the  words 
and  the  compofition,  if  there  was  not  a 
certain  variety,  tho'  the  words  were  ever 
fo  well  choleh^  and  put  together  in  the  heft 
manner  poffible,  yet  the  ftile  would  be  te- 
dious and  difgufting. 

•  1  will  begin  with  fingle  words.-~The  a- 
bundahce  and  variety  of  them  is  what 
makes  what  we  call  a  copious  flilc,  which, 
no  doubt,  pleafes  very  nmch;  but^  as  in  o- 
ther  things,  fo  in  it  there  may  be  an  excefs 
as  well  as  a  defedf;  for  rf  the  language  be 
too  much  varied  by  troptefs,  or  by  ufing  too 
many  drffererit  words  to  exprefs  the  fame 
thing,  every  judicious  reader  or  hearer  will 
be  offended.  This  fault  is  very  confpicu- 
ous  in  many  of  our  modern  writings,  and 
lodeied  ia  to  be  found  mote  Cf  lefs  in  almoft 
all'  our  late  productions.  My  Lord  Shaflef- 


quoted  from  Q;aintlliah  and  the'  Halieai^aiHan,  Vol. 
in*  pi  152.— ^Hcre  the'  reader  may  obfetre,  that  the 
tiro  beatide»  of  variot^  of  hngaoge  aiidvarUtjR<if:ftife, 
moft  in  Some  degree  go  togetkeri  fbr'ilfis  ofityiii  z 
language  that  admits  of  fuch  variety  of  arrangement  of 
the  words  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  do^  that  there  caa 
jjc^igr^g^lBat  wiety  offtil^r:      y-       . 


y" 
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bury,  as  I  have  cifewhere  bbfcrved,  is,  ia 
my  judgintnt,  the  mofl  copious  as  well  as 
elegant  writer  wc  have  in  profe :  But  he 
commonly  exceeds  very  much  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  may  be  faid  to  play  very  often 
and  wanton  with  the  language  j  as  parti- 
CMlarly  in  bis  Advice  to  an  author^  how 
roany  changes  has  he  rung  upon  Jpliloquf 
otjdf-com>erfe^  indeed  more  than  I  fhould 
have  thought  the  language  could  have  fur- 
nifhed.  Among  the  antients,  Plato  has 
fomething  of  this  fault,  but  Cicero  much 
more,  efpccially  in  his  orations  ;  and  in- 
deed he  feems  every  where  to  labour  to 
convince  the  reader  of  the  juftice  of  his 
obfervation,  but  of  which  however  he  has 
not  convinced  me,  that  the  Latin  language 
is  more  rich  in  words  than  the  Greek*. 


*  O  inopem  Grdeciam^  fpeaking  of  the  Greek  kop* 
guage,  is  an  exclamation  of  his  fomewhere :  For,  as 
I  hj^ve  obferved,  he  deab  much  in  that  figure-— 
At  th^  fame  time,  t  do  not  deny  that  the  Latin 
language  is  a  rich  language,  efpecially  as  Cicero  ha$ 
ufed  it ;  but  that  it  is  a  richer  language  than  the  Greek, 
t  cannot  believe.  And  in  other  paflages  Cicero  him- 
lelf  acknowledges  the  poverty  of  his  language}  as 
vrhere  he  tells  us,  that  the  words  Ph^tca  and  DialeHlca 


I 
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In  this,  as  well  as  every  thing  clfe  belong, 
ing  to  ftile,  Demofthenes  excels.  For  he 
is  copious  in  words,  but  not  fuper-abun- 


were  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  Even  the  name  of 
Philofophy  was  taken  from  tha^  language  5  and  what  is 
more  extraordinary,  the  Romans  had  no  name  for  his- 
own  art,  till  they  naturalized  the  werd  Rhetorica.  (Sec 
Academic,  lib.  i.  cap.  7.)  And  in  his  philofophical 
works,  he  very  often  ufes  Greek  terms  for  want  of 
Latin :  And  Lucretius,  tho'  he  does  not  ufe  the  fame 
freedom,  complains  of  the  poverty  of  the  language ; 

Nee  me  animus  fallit,  Graiorum  obfcura  reperta 
Difficile  illuftrare  Latinis  vei^bus  efle, : 
.    Multa  novis  verbis  praefertim  cum  fit  agendum. 
Propter  aegeftatem  linguae  ct  rerum  novitatem. 

Lib.  i.  in  Prooemio. 

Neither  can  I  believe,  that  the  Romans  in  genius 
exceeded  all  other  nations;  which,  however,  <-ice- 
ro  affirms,  without  even  excepting  the  Greeks. 
(Lib.  i.  De  Oratofe^  Cap.  4.)  Nor  can  I  approve  of 
his  treating  the  Greeks  in  the  manner  hfe  does,  calling 
them  Graeculi  (Ibid.  cap.  11.)  and  Otio/i  et  loquaceSy 
and  only  fortajfe  doBi  et  eruditi  (Ibid.  cap.  22.)  For 
tho'  it  be  true,  that  they  had  then  a  great  deal  of  IcI- 
fure,  not  being  employed,  as  they  were  formerly,  in 
arms  and  government,  they  were  for  that  very  reafon 
much  more  learned,  not  only  in  philofophy,  but  in  c- 
very  art,  and  among  others  in  the  art  of  fpeaking } 
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dant.  And  here  atgain,  I  cannot  help 
differing  from  Cicero,  who  fays,  that  e- 
ven  Demofthenes  did  not  fill  his  ears :  For 
I  fay,  his  cars  were  vitiated  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  fchobls  of  declamationi  where, 
in  order  to  draw  the  appjaufe  of  boys 
or  any  ignorant  crowd,  the  fame  things 
were  faid  over  and  over  again,  with 
much  exaggeration  and  amplification. 
But  Demofthenes  had  formed  his  tafle  up- 
on  the  practice  of  real  bufinefs,  not  upon 
Vol..  IV.  P  d 


1 

which,  as  Cicero  himfelf  teUs  us,  his  countrymen  learn- 
ed chiefly  from  the  Greeks :  And  the  fzA  moft  cer- 
tainly is,  that  the  Romans  got  all  their  learning  from 
the  Greeks,  and  had  nothing  they  could  call  their  own, 
except  the  Ycience,  of  government  and  arms,  as  their 
own  poet  Virgil  has  confefled,  who  in  oratory  parti- 
cularly, as  well  as  in  other  arts,  has  given  the  preference 
to  the  Greeks  in  thefe  famous  lines. 

Excudent  alii  fpirantla  moUius  aera; 
(Credo  equidem) ;  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  voltus  j 
Orabunt  caufas  melius  j  coelique  meatus 
Dcfcribent  radio,  et  furgentia  iidera  diccnt : 
Tu  regere  imperio  populqs,  Roniane,  memento ; 
(Hae  tibi  erunt  artes)  5  paciique  imponere  morem  \ 
Pvcere  fubjeflis,  ct  debcUarc  fuperbos. 

-4Encid,  Lib.  6,  v.  847^ 
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the  mimicry  of  it  in  fi£litious  caufes.  The 
author  in  Latin,  who  of  all  others  has  va- 
ried his  expreffion  the  moft  agreeably,  is 
in  my  opinion  Horace,  who  is  rich  and 
copious  i,n  words  and  phrafes,  particu- 
larly in  his  odes,  but  without  aiFe<9;ation 
or  vain  Ihew.  And  tho'  it  be  evident  to 
every  man  who  knows  what  fine  writing 
I  is,-  that  fuch  a  variety  of  choice  words 
and  phrafes  muft  have  coft  him  a  great 
deal  of  pains,  yet  they  appear  fo  eafy  and 

natural,  that  he  well  deferves  the  eulogium, 
Petronius  beftows  upon  him,  of  Curiofajt^ 
licitas.  The  Rule  in  this  matter  feems  to 
be,  that  the  change  ought  not  to  be  tpo 
frequent,  fo  ias  to  appear  to  be  merely 
for  the  fake  of  variety;  and  when  it  is 
made,  the  new  word,  fhould,  if.  poffible, 
exprefs  the  thing  more  fully  and  accurate- 
ly, or  with  more  force  and  emphafis. 
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Qf  the  CQtnpofition  of  ivords. — Of  the  v/iri-^ 
ety  f.  IV  hick  the  rhyih^is^  and  accents  of 
the  Greek  language  gave  to  their  pro^ 
nunctation. — Thofe  njuere  a  beauty  of  their 
profe^  as  uuell  as  of  their  verfe  compoft'- 
tion.-^No  melody  or  rhythm  in  the  pro* 
nunciation  of  Engli/h, — We  have  only 
'what  ijue  call  accents.— -3^^^  meafure 
cur  verfe  hut  not  our  profe.^^^he  French 
have  neither  quantity  nor  accent, — Xhe 

•  »  '    •  •  •  .       , 

Italians  have  accents .-  -  The  modern  Greeks 
have  accents  fuch  as  ours. — We  ivant 
one  of  the  greatefl  beauties  of  antient  com^ 
.  pofition^  variety  of  arrangement  ofrwords. 
— Not  eafy  tofet  bounds  to  that  variety 
in  the  antient  languages. — That  arrange^ 
ment  notfo  artificial  in  their  converfation^ 
and  in  their  lanvs  and  decrees  ^^-^--very  ar^- 
tificial  in  their  poetry. "-^Examples  of  this 
from  Horace^ s  odes. — Not  Co  much  of  it  in 
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bisfatires  and  epifiles.-^Firgifs  ^erfiji'- 
cation  dtftingui/hed  in  this  *ivay\^too 
much  of  it  in  him ; — lefs  of  it  in  Homtr^ 
except  in  hisJimiiies.^^OftheJigure  Hy- 
perbaton,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  defining 
it ."^Of  the fingularity  of  the  Latin  ar-^ 
rangement  of  nvords^  concluding  the  fen* 
tericefo  often  tvith  the  'uerb  :■ — Difference 
in  this  refpeSi  betwixt  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin compofttion^-'^he  only  nvay  of  varying 
thefiile  of  modern  languages  is  by  compth 
fttion  in  periods. — l^hofe  nvho  do  not  think 
periods  beautiful^  do  not  know  nvhat  beau^ 
ty  is.^-^The  dif advantages  of  compoftng  in 
Jhort  fentences : — Weakens  the  compre^ 
henfton  of  the  hearers  of  readers  :*^^  Makes 
them  unable  to  f peak  or  redd  fuch  compo* 
Jit  ion. — The  tafte  and  the  facility  ofcom-^ 
poftng  in  that  ivay^  only  to  be  acquired 
by  thefiudy  of  the  antient  authors^  parr 
ticularly  DemoJihenes.^^Agreat  orator  in 
England  formed  by  reciting  bis  orations. 
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I  Come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  cpmpofitioiv 
of  words  in  fentences,  which  being 
fo  much  more  excellent,  and  of  fo  much 
greater  variety.  Stile  is  in  Englifli,  frbm^ 
its  principal  part,  not  unfitly  denominated 
Compqfition.     How  much  the  Greek  laa* 
guage  muft  have  been  varied  in  its  pro- 
nunciatiom  and  how  beautifully,  by  long 
knd  fhort  fyllablcs,  and  by  grave,  acute, 
and  circumflex  accents,  the  one  the  rhythm 
the  other  the  melody  -of  the  language,  I 
have  already  obferved  *.   What  a  wonder- 
ful variety  the  accents  alone  muft  have 
produced,  the  reader  may  imagine,  whea 
he  confiders  that  every   accent  he  fees 
marked  in  a  Greek  book,  and  which  are 
now  become  quite  infignificant,    except 
fometimes  to  diftinguifli  one  word  from 
another,  were  pronounced*    The  variety 
of  thefe  accents   was  a  beauty  even  of 
their  profe  compofition,  as  I  have  elfc- 

*  Lib.  i*  Chap.  5.  and  8.  of  tlus  Volume. 
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where  obfcrved  *,  and  fhall  fay  a  great 
deal  more  of  it  in  the  next  chapter.  And 
*  Mth^lr  rfiytTinr,  that  it  was  perceived 
ijt^  their  profe  as  well  as  in.  their  verfe, 
whkh  was^fbhnedby  it,  and  that  it  was 
sc:  thmg  of  importance  in  their  rjietorical 
(kntxpofition,  we  have  not  only  the  tefti-* 
m^ny  ofDionyfitis^^he  HalicarnafiEian,  but 
the^authbrity  of  Afiftotle,  who  treats  of  it 
ial  his  boois  oirkeUriet^,^  a  material 
part  of  the  oratorial  ftilef.  And  if  the 
ifeader  be  not  fatisfied  with  thefe  two .  au- 
tlioHties.  and'will  ftill  believe  that  there 
is'no  fuch  thing  as  rhythm  in  Greek  or 
Lltii^  pi^ofe,  becaufe  it  is  not  in  his  own 
^- any  6ther  modi^rn  language,  I  will  .'add 
i  third/  viz;  Citero,  who  has  treated  of  it 

«i  grfcatcf  letogrh  ,*6an'  any  of  the  two  au- 

"■  •     •  » 

fliors'I  have  mertfiohed,  in  hi8*0rW(?r;  ad 


L. 


♦  Lib.  i.  Cap.  5.     „         , 

^'  t  Seethe  HaUcai^aifian  upon  diis  fubjcA,  D^  Conu- 
po/itione  Verhoruniy  cap.  25.  where  he  quotes  the  autho* 
ritjr  of  Ariftotlc,  and  I  think  he  could  not  have  quo- 
ted  a  better]  to  prove  that  what  he  feys  or  the  rhythm 
of  the  Greek  orations  was  not  fanciful.  The  parage 
in  Ariftotle  he  refers  to  is  Rhetor.  Lib.  iii.  cap. 


/ 
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Marcum  Brutum  *.  Now,  if  the  periods^ 
of  Demofthenes  fo  well  compofedy  an4 
pronouncpd  with  fuch  variety  .of  iiiythm& 
and  tones,  could  not  fill  (he  ears  ofCice^' 
ro,  they  mufl:  have  been  indeed,  as  he  fays^ 
very  proud  and  faftidious. 

As  the  Engliih  do  not  m^ke  their  verfa 
by  long  and  fhort  fyllables,  they  canixpt  be^ 
fuppofed  to  have  any  rhythm  of  that  km4r 
in  their  profe.  And  with  refpedt  to  accents 
fuch  as  the  Greeks  ufed,  I  believe  very  few 
men  in  England  have  fo  muQh.  as  an  idea 
how  a  language  could  be  pronounced  with. 
fuch  a  variety  of  mufical  tones,  and  not  ber 
mere  cant  or  fing-fong.  But  their  learned 
ears  knew  how  to  diftinguifh  betwixt  the 
melody  of  fpeech  and  of  mufic,  properly  fa 

called,  as  I  have  elfewhere  explained  f*; 
But,  tho'  we  have  not  rhythm  neither  in, , 
our  verfe  nor  profe,  we  have  what  we^ 
call  accents^  by  which  we  diftinguifh  the 
fyllables  from  one  another,  not  by  mu- 
fical tones,  but  by  founding  one  louder 

*  Cap.  51.  et  feqttens. 
t  lob.  i*  Chap.  5.  of  this  Volume. 
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than  another.  In  this  way  we  form  our 
▼crfe ;  and  tho^  it  give  an  agreeable  pro- 
nunciation to  our  profe,  it  has  not  yet 
been  formed  into  an  art,  nor  reduced  to 
feet,  meafuring  our  profe  compofition, 
as  I  have  fliewn,  it  meafures  our  verfe  *. 
But  if  it  be  drawn  to6  far  back,  as  is 
the  fafhion  now,  inftead  of  being  a  beau- 
ty to  our  language,  it  becomes  a  great 
fault  in  our  pronunciation. 

The  French,  as  I  have  obferved,  have 
©either  quantity^  nor  even  what  we  call 
accent^  ^b  their  language.  They  caiinot 
therefore  have  blank  verfe,  and  it  makes 
the  pronunciation  of  their  profe  wonder- 
fully uniform,  being  varied  only  by  a  cer- 
tain tone,  which  fome  of  them  give  to  the 
laft  words  of  their  fentences,  but  which  I 
obferve  is  not  pradifed  by  their  bed  fpeak* 
ers. 

The  Italians  have  accents  fuch  as  we 
have;  they  therefore  have  blank  verfe: 
And  I  do  not  obferve  that  they  ufe  their  ac- 

*  Vol.  n.  o£th|s  ^ork}  p.  383*  and  following, 


^. 
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cents  fo  improperly  as  we  dO|  by  drawing 
them  too'far  back;  and  in  general  I  think 
their  pronunciation  is  not  only  fwcet  and 
foft,  but  very  diftindt  and  articulate*. 

As  to  the  modern  Greeks,  they  have 
converted  their  antient  accents  into  ac- 
cents fuch  as  ours ;  and,  neglecting  quan- 
tity altogether,  but  obferving  the  accents, 
as  they  are  marked  in  the  Greek  book^^ 
they  pronounce  the  Greek  juft  as  the  Eng* 
lifli  did  fome  years  ago* 

One  of  the  great  beauties  of  antient  com- 
pofition,  and  fuch  as  gives  it  a  variety  to 
which  it  is  not  eafy  to  fet  bounds,  is  the  va- 
rious arrangement  of  the  words.  This  is.  a 
beauty,  which  the  dtfcSts  of  the  grammai? 
of  our  language  will  not  admit,  except  in 
a  very  fmall  degree,  even  in  our  poetry ; 
and  ftill  Icfs  in  our  profe,  where,  befides 
the  -ftinted  genius  of  our  language,  cuftom 
has  confined  us  fo  much,  that  to  depart 

Vol  IV.  E  e 


♦  Sec  what  I  have  faid  of  that  language,  p.  i44«  of 
this  Volimie. 


..J'lte  ft.    i.   .:  r 
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from  one  certain  arrangement,  is  reckoned 
pedantic  and  affefted.  .  In  this  refpeft, 
I  think  the  French  are  at  prefcnt  fti)l  more 
ftinted  than  we,  tho'  their  language,  by  ha- 
ving genders  and  numbers  not  only  in  their 
nouns  but  in  their  adjeftives  and  verbs, 
admits  much  more  latitude. 

I  have  faid,  that  in  Greek  and  Latin  it 
is  not  eafy  to  fet  bounds,  to  the  variety  of 
arrangement :  But  that  it  had  its  bounds  is 
certain  :  For  wc  plainly  perceive  the^  ar- 
rangement of  Cicero  to  be  very  different 
from  that  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  or 
any  other  writer  of  the  lower  empire ;  and 
W€  fay  the  one  is  claffical,  and  the  other 
not.  Further,  we  know  alfo,  that  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  there  was  an  ar- 
rangement that  was  ordinary  and  familiar, 

and  another  that   was  artificial  and  not 

• 

common,  being  ufed  only  in  particular 
ftiles.  What  the  ordinary  compofition-was, 
we  may  judge  from  their  familiar  letters*, 


•  See  xkt  coUeftion  of  Cicero's  letters,  ad  familiar 

res  J  being  the  i6th  book  of  his  Letters,  where  the  ar- 

.  rangement  is  fuch,-  that  the  words  may  be  tranflatcd 
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which  were,  no  doubt,  written  in  the  ftile 
of  converfation  ;  but  in  their  laws  and  de- 
crees, in  which  the  greateft  perfpicuity 
was  ftudied,  the  compofitioti  was  ftill  fim- 
pier  and  plainer,  and  coming  much  nearer 
to  the  arrangement  in  modern  languages. 
This  is  evident  from  what  is  preferved  to 
us  of  that  kind  of  writing,  among  the  A- 
thenians  .knd  Romans  *.  The  other  kind 
of  arrangement  is  to  be  found  in  their 
rhetorical  and  poetical  works,  but  chiefly 
in  their  poetry,  and  I  think  I  have  obfer- 
ved  that  it  is"  more  ufed  by  the  Latin  than 
by  the  Greek  poets ;  nor  do  I  know  any 
thing  in  Greek  compofed  fo  artificially  as 
the  beginning  of  Horace's  ode  to  Pyrrha. 


into  Englifh,  in  an  order  not  very  djfFcrent  from  that 
in  which  they  ftand  iu  the  original. 


*  In  Demofthenes  we  have  feveral  laws  and  decrees 
inferted  in  his  orations,  where  the  arrangement  of 
the  words  is  very  diflferent  from  the  arrangement 
in  the  fpecches  upon  thefe  laws  and  decrees.  The 
fame  inartificial  order  of  words  we  fee  in  the  Roman 
LawS)  or  Senaius*confultaj  and  in  the  edifts  of  their  Prae* 
tors,  preferved  to  us  in  the  coUeftion  of  their  laws  made 
by  the  Emperor  Juftmian, 


*io        T»B  Origin  and        Bfedc  II; 

■ 

Quis'mBlta  gracilis  te  puer  in  rofa 
Pcrfufus  liquidis  urgct  odoribus 
Grato,  Pyrrha,  fub  antro  ? 

Where,  except  it  be  the  two  prepofitions 
in  acnd/ub^  which ^  being  indeclinable  wordgj 
cannot  be  conneGed  with  the  words  they 
govern  otherwife  than  by  juxta^-pofition, 
there  are  no  other  words. which  are  con- 
ftrued  together,  that  are  joined  together  by 
pdfition; 

Of  this  kind  of  compofition  thcre^isa 
great  deal  in  his  Od^fe:  And  it  is  certainly 
very  proper  for  that  exalted  kind  of  poe- 
try, which  ought  to  fpeak  a  language  very 
different  from  the  comii\on.  But  in'  his 
Satires,  where  both  the  fubjeft  and  lan- 
guage are  of  the  familiar  kind,  there  is  ve- 
ry little  of  it ;  nor  is  there  much  of  it  in 
his  Epiftles,  except  in  one  where  he  feems 
to  have  thought,  that  the  fubjeiS:  required 
a  more  elevated  ftile,  and  a  finer  flow  of 
verfe  than  ordinary.  The  epiftle  I  mean, 
is  that  to  Lollius  in  praife  of  Homer, 
where,  in  defcribing  the  fubje<3:  of  the  {- 
Jiad,  he  fays^ 


/ 

\ 


Fabuki  qua  Paridis  propter  narratiir  amorem 
Graecia  Barbariae  lento  collifa  duello, 
•Stnltorum  regam  ct  populoruiir  continet  aeftus. 

Hi^re  the  two  firft  Hne^  are  as  artificial,  and: 
fl&w  as  well  as  any  of  Virgirs. 

And  this  l&ads  me  to  fpeak  of  him,  whof 
Has  ufed  this  artifice  of  corapofition,  cail-^ 
cd  by  the  rhetoricians  hyp€rbaton\  more' 
I  think  than  any  other  poet  Greek  or  La- 
tin. This  gives  his  verfe  that  peculiar 
flow,  which  diftinguiflies  it  from  that  off 
every  other  poet;  and  it  mud?  be  confeiTed, 
that  there  is  a  fweetnefs  in  his  compofition/ 
not  to  be  found  in  that  of  any  other  La- 
tin poet,  as  we  may  perceive  by  compa- 
ring his  yerfification  with  that  of  Ovid, 
who  ufes  it  very  little,  or  with  that  of . 
'  Lucretius,  who  does  not  ufe  it  at  all, 
except  in  the  introdudions  to  fbme  of 
his  books*;     The  rcafon  oS  this  I  take 


*  In  the  exordium  of  his  firft  book  he  makes  Ve- 
nus  fupplicate  Mars  to  give  peace  to  the  Romans,  In 
theft  admirable  lines  ;  where,  joined  to  the  fineftcom- 
poAtion,  there  is  prefented  to  the  reader  as  beautiful 
^  pifturc  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  poem. 
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to  be,  that  it  will  often  happen,  that  hy 
putting  together,  in  fo  artificial  a  man- 
ner, words  of  different  terminations,  the 
found  will  be  made  more  agreeable  lo  the 
ear.  2dly,  Such  an  uncommon  arrange- 
^ment  gives  a^  wonderful  variety  to  the 
ftile,  which,  as  I  have  more  than  once 
obferved,  is  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of 
writing,  and  without  which,  in  fome  de- 
gree, there  can  be  no  beauty  in  that  or  a- 
ny  other  art.  And,  Laftly,  I  think  I  have 
fhown,  that  in  the  beft  writers,  this  arti- 
ficial  arrangement  not  only  gives  pleafure 
to  the  ear,  but  conveys  the  fenfe  with  more 
emphafis  than  it  would  otherwife  be  con- 
veyed *.  But  be  the  reafon  what  it  will, 
we  are  fure  that  the  beauty  of  the  periods 
of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  were  they  to 
be  ftripped  of  the  artificial  arrangement, 
and  the  words  put  together  as  they  arc 
conftrued  in  fyntax,  would  be  entirely  loft; 


Hunc  tu,  diva,  tuo  recubantem  corpore  fanftq 
Circumfafa  fuper,  fuaveis  ex  ore  loquelas 
Funde,  pejens  placidam  Romanis  inclyta  paccm- 

*  See  the  eflay  upon^  the  compofition  of  the  an- 
tlcnts,  annexed  to  Volume  ii.  of  this  work. 


■ii. 
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and  the  fame  would  be  the 
tificial  verfe  as  that  of  Virg 
tity  of  the  fyltables  fliou 
fo  taken  down. 

But  there  may  be  too  m 
things;  and  I  muft  own  I : 
ufed  this  artifice  too  much. 
his  narrative  poem,  I  mt 
Whereas  Homer,  tho'  he  1 
times  in  the  ornamented  p 
and  Odyffey,  fuch  as  the  fi 
ry  feldom  ufed  it  in  the  nai 


*  As  in  the  £ne  comparUbn  t 
maids  to  Diana  and  her  Virgins ; 

'0«  y  Afttttif  im  ■«t'  nftH  i*X 

*H  Harm  TnSyir*!  wtfifi%'UT*r  «  E 
Ttf^tfim  Mn^firi  Kici  twKjf  Dun 
Tjhf  V  Nvftf  Off  sivfiMt  Amc 

Jtartuit  ffirl;  nyt  «•(«  l;£li  tit  f(i 
Turn  I'spiyiwrn  mAirsi,   mc^m  ii 


This  fimile  Virgil  has  imitated  ii 
ner. 


reORiGiN  AND        Bookil. 

3ther  reafons,  the  narrative  of 
uch  more  fimple  than  that  of 
very  much  Jefsobfcure, 


irotae  ripis  aut  per  juga  Cynthi 
□a  chores,  quam  mille  fccutac 
hinc  glomerantur  Orcadcs :  ilia  pha- 

>,  gradieiifque  Deas  fupcrcnnnet  «q- 

tum  pcrtcntant  gaudia  pefbis. 
ido,  talem  fc  lacta  fcrcbat 
mftans  open  regnii^oc  JutwiS' 

iEn.  i.  V.  502. 

obfcrvc,  that  Homer  has  excelled  W- 
rtf6ce  nnd  variety  of  lu&  arraagemcDt, 
ive  laid,  is  the  chief -exedlcnce  oi 
ioo :  For  lie  feparatcs  AgT»/*«  anJ  in 
by  the  wn ds  ««t'  .-{t.j.  After  tiiat 
to  lie  TiKunlaint  and  throws  in  the 
'iTtt,  Sec.  Then  he  retorbs  a  faond 
ithelineTi^t^tf*  »(T^ri/&c>  where 
obienre  the  figure  of  tike'^tmtHt^s,  or 
it :  Which,  I  think,  is  a  beauty,  aiul 
Tariety,  but  an  agreeable  flov  to  the 
51)  fparingly  ufcd,  as  It  is  by  Homer, 
remember,  except  in  his  limilies,  (Sec 
3n  this  fubjefl,  in  Vol.  iii,  of  this  worlc, 
fludics  the  ornaments  of.di^ion  more 
active  parts  of  his  poems,  according  w 
rho  has  faid>  that  (he  ornaments  of  liil< 
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Before  I  have  done  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  words,  I  cannot  help  obferving, 

Vol.  IV.  Ff 


ihould  be  chiefly  employed  i¥  tck  »^y6tf  u^iirt  that  is, 
where  the  aftion  of  the  poem  ftands.  {Poetic^  Cap.  24- 
in  jf/i^-»-where  the  philofopher  adds>  what  is  certainly 
true,  that  whatever  there  are  reafoaings  or  fentiments 
and  .cha^'^ft.ers  expreffed/  that  is,  r^e  ii»v(i%T{Kt^  k«i  t» 
ud<*^,  the  ornaments  of  words  ought  not  tq  be  ftu- 

died  ^ — ecvoK^VTttlt    yetg    fl    hixi    Xeu^T^cc    Xilif'Tct   nU   tenet 

T«?  fe*wr<e.) — ^But  to  return  ta Homer :  After  defcribing. 
the  attendants  of  Diana,  he  interjefts  a  kind  of  pa- 
rcnthefis,  where  he  introduces  her  mother  Latona 
and  dcfcribes  iier  joy.  •  Then  he  comeS  back  again 
to  Diana,  who  bein^  principal  in  the  iimlle  is  ne-" 
ver  out  of  fight,  and  concludes  with  defcribing  h^r 
fine  appearance,  and  eminence  above  the  nymphs 
of  her  train.  Now  ~  this  -variety  of  compofition, 
which,  at  the  fame  tinie  that  it  pleafcs  fo  much,  does 
not  produce  the  leaft  confufion,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Virgirs  lines,  !^j^or  is  his  verfilication  fo  flowing  and 
high  founding;  particularly  in  one  line,  viz.  Hi;7c 
atque  hinc  glomerantut  Oreadesy  which  has  no  Cae- 
fura,  and  therefore  founds  difagreeably.  Now,  tho' 
this  may  be  admitted  by  way  of  variety  in  other  parts 
of  the  poem,  it  ought  not  to  be  in  a  part  fo  much  oiv 
namented  as  >  the  fimiles  fhould  be.  With  rcipedl  to 
the  fenfe  and  matter  of  the  fimile,  Virgil  is  ftill  more , 
inferior ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  he  diftinguiflics  Diana 
from  the  nymphs  in  her  train  by  her  wearing  a  quiver, 
which  certainly  was  no  mark  ©f  diftinftion  j  for  they 


\ 


I, 
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that,  tho'  the  antient  critics  fpeak  much  of 
that  figure  of  compofition  they  call  Hy- 
perbaton,  none  of  them  has  attempted  to 
define  it  otherwife  than  by  telling  us,  that 
k  is,  as  the  ijvord  imports^  putting  the 
words  of  a  fentence  out  of  their  natural 
order.  But  what  that  natural  order  h  they 
do  not  tell  us,  nor  do  I  believe  they  could 
tell  us,  otherwife  than  by  reference  to  com- 
mon ufe.  Now,  I  am  perfuaded,  that  even 
in  commpn  ufe,  there  was  an  ^rangismieQt 


all  had  quivers.  Thftn  be  has  omitted  the  circum-: 
ilance  that  diftjpguiihes  Dii^^  more  than  any  thing 
clfc,  which  is,  that,  tho'  they  were  all  handfome,  yc^  flic 
was  coqfpicuous  among  them  all :  And,  laftly,  that 
emphatical  defcpiption  i^  Hprnier  pf  the  joy  of  Latona 
in  two  words,  ygysjtfi  ^eir«,  is  very  infipidly  paraphrafed 
as  I  think  in  a  whole  line : — Sec  an  excellent  criticifm 
of  one  Valerius  Probus,  preferyed  to  us  by  Aulus  Gel- 
lius  upon  this  imitation  of  Homer  by  Virgil,  where 
he  fays,  what  I  think  is  certainly  true.  Nihil  quicquam 
tarn  improfpere  VirgUiutn  ex  Homer fvertijfe.  And  be- 
fides  what  I  have  faid,  he  obferyes  that  the  whole  fi- 
•  mile  is  improper,  becaufe  there  was  no  likeneis  be- 
twixt Diana  hunting  with  her  quivered  nymphs,  and 
Dido  in  the  middle  of  her  town,  furrounded  by  h^ 
Court,  and  injlans  $peri  regnifyue  futuris^ 


•fe.  .^  l;_. 
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different  from  what  we  ufe  in  our  language*, 

aiid  different  from  that  in  which  a  fchool- 

boy  arranges  \he  words   of  the  learned 

languages,  when  he  conftrues  them.     Thi^ 

I  think  is  evident,  from  the  famijiar  letters 

and  the  edids  and  decrees  I  have  mention* 

ed.     The  difference  tfierefore  betwixt  the     ^ 

common  arrangement  and  the  figured,  muft 

only  be  of  more  or  lefs,  which  would  be 

readily  perceived  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 

mans,  but  is  not  to  be  defined.  /  ^ 

Before  I  conclude  this  fubjed  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  .  arrangement  of  words, 
I  muft  obferve,  that  there  is  fomething 
fmgular  in  the  Latin  arrangement,  which 
diftinguiihes  the  Latin  compofition  from 
the  Grecki  or  that  of  any  other  language 
I  know.  It  ia  the  pofition  of  the  verb, 
almoft  always  at  the  end  of  the  fentence  : 
And  if  it  be  a  period  confifting  of  feveral 
members,  it  very  often  likewife  terminates 
each  of  thefe  members.  Now,  as  I  hold 
variety  to  be  effential  to  the  beauty  of  Ian-  * 


*  Sec  t)f  the  arrangement  In  Englifh,  Vol.  11.  of 
this  work,  book  iii.  cap.  2. 
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guage  attd  ftile,  this  arrangement  gives  an 
unifornvity  and  fameneft  to  the  compofi- 
tion,  ivhich  1  muft  own,  does  notpleafc 
me:  Nor-ca-n  it,  I  think,  pleafe  any  one, 
whofe  ear  is  formed  to  the  variety  of  the 
Greek  compofltion.  - 

This  obfervation  upon  the  Latin  compo- 
fition,  I  have  made  in  the  diflertation  up- 
on  the  compofition  of  the  antients,  annex- 
ed  to  the  fecbnd  volume  of  this  work*; 
but  I  will  beg  leave  to  fay  a  little  more  here 
upon  th-e  fubjedl.  If  every  fentence  was  to 
be  concluded  with  the  fame  word,  it  would, 
no  doubt,  be  Very  liiuch  worfe,  and  not 
to  be  endured  ;*  but  iVis  not,  I  think,  jgood 
when  the  cOnclufiOn  is"with  a  word  of  the 

r 

•Jame  kind;  that  is,  tht  famt'part  of  fpeech. 

When  I   read  Latin  prof^,  I  exped  the 

•verb  !at  the 'full 'ftop,  as'  mtich  as  I   d»  a 

'rhyme'at  Ae  emd  of  Mil  Pope's  Dffticks: 

'And,  bcfidW,  the  terminations '  of  tit  La- 

'titi  verbs  in  it  and   unt^  in  m/  and  erunt, 

abantl  kbant^  and  ibanty  are  founds,  which, 

by  themfelves,  were  very  unpleafant,  I  am 

\  jpcrfuaded,  to  a  Greek  ear, .  even  when  in- 

*  Page  587. 


wr^erfcd  "With  tfcrp  reft  of  th«  pompofidtor^ 
bctt  mac^iriarerfo,  vr  hen  they  tnarfe  agitti- 
gle  at  the  cad  of  icntenceis^>  or  iaeinbers 
of  iintedcesi.  it  is  true:  that  ithcTcrb  is  a 
ptincipa!  pftrt  of  fp^tch,  ain^  tfht-gloryy  Hfc 
I  have  faid,  of  the  graimnitical  art,  being 
more  artifickli  and  adjrti?ttirtg  *  of  griJlrtft 
variety  than  any  other  part  of  fpeecb*  % 
is  true  alfo,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere*, 
that  the  laft  pfecd  ^f  thb 'fefif tfffee  is  a  place 
of  honour,  and  gives  a  particular  eniphaH's 
to  the  word  fH*t  fe  put  there.  '  But,  how^- 
ever  diftiriguifti'ed  the  vcrfy  may  be  by  the 
grammatical: iart^  in  the  nature, of  thihgs 
the  nouti  ekprefling  xh^  fubftance  is  prior 
'iri'**gnJty  to  any  Vofd  deiiotirig  an  W^/- 
detU-^.     An-d'^hb^  the  cpncluding  verb  ^o^ 


«   •  » 


.*.  Diflert?iti<^  qn  the  Gprnpofitioa  of  tkeanfcicjats, 
VloUii.  p.  572I. 


r-  -  . .  .     •:      '    '1     r:  r 


t •  Thfa  the; KfalkajMiaffian  hatt^tlifer»eA before  me; 

A«t»f,  ret  h  {ret  ^tifixTtt)  ro  o-vfifitfliixoc  5rg'«Ti^«y  h  rp  (pvrii 
ufeci   Tijf  •««•;«»  TA»i»  (rv^/ii0fiic6r»f.  De  Compofttione  cap;  c . 

This  whole  clagtct  and  !4ie^^^^ 
reading,  as  they  {how  that  it  is  neither  precedence  in 
the  nature  of  things,  ?|QrtJ[^c-g;^«i9>?tic^lxoiiftmaion. 
of  the  words,  that  regulates  their  order  and  rank  in 
the  fentence. 
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tern  nouns,  and  perhaps  other  Verbs  in 
the  fentence,  yet  it  may  not  be  the  word 
to  which  the  fpeaker  or  writer  defires  to 
draw  the  chief  attention  of  the  hearer  or 
reader,  and  for  that  reafon  it  may  not  be 
worthy  of  the  laft  place,  or  in  that  order  it 
may  not  give  an  agreeable  cadence  to .  the 
period « 

/ 

In  the  compdfition  of  the  beft  Creek 
writers,  I  think  I  have  fliown  ^,  that  not 
only  the  pleafure  of  the  ear  was  ftudied, 
but  alfo  the  fenfe :  And  if  fo,  it  was  ne- 
cefTary  that  the  fentence  or  period,  and  its 
different  members,  fhould  be  terminated 
with  different  parts  of  fpeech,  fometimes, 
no  doubt,  with  the  verb ;  but  oftener,  ac- 
cording to  my  obfervation,  with  fubftan- 
tives,  adjectives  (under  which  I  include 
participles,  thefe  being  as  I  have  faid, 
no  other  than  words  denoting  qualities 
with  the  addition  of  time  %)  and  fome- 
times  pronouns,   and  even  adverbs,  nay 

•  Ibidem,  page  570.  and  following. 

»■  •  ' 

t  Page  47.  of  this  Volume, 
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particles*,  whicH  gives  a  wonderful  vari*' 
ety  to  the  Greek  compofition,  with  rtfycGt 
both  to  the  found  and  the  fenfe. 

To  be  convinced  that  there  is  not  the 


/ 


/ 


*  Of  thb  many  examples  may  be  given ;  but  I  will 
only  mention  two,  which  happen  to  occur  to  me  in 
reading  the  third  Olynthiad  o£  Demofthenes ;  there  he 

l^yS|  On  y«^  tn  r9vrp  in^ta"PnTtrm  rta  ir^my/Mru^  mv  r« 

ditionis  Moreli.-^Here  the  conclufion  is  with  two  par- 
ticles of  affirmation.  In  the  fame  way  he  concludes 
another  fentence  in  the  fame  oration ;   Oult  y«^  v 

rcti  TOtf  9r«Af/uov  wii^vfotff  r^v  ^tvy^trmt  •tHug  *f«VT«v  Kmri^ 

Then  follows  immediately  a  very  fingular  conclufion^ 
with^^the  potential  Particle)  «».  Mirup  v«C  *&'  '''f  **^* 

Ibid.  p.  23.  And  the  fentence  immediately  beforp 
thofe  that  I  have  quoted  concludes  with  the  pronoun 
of  the  firft  perfon.  In  this  manner,  vct^a^  •<}«  r^vr  tym. 
Thus  we  have,  in  the  fame  paflage,  the  fentences  ter« 
xmnated  with  alxpoft  all  the  feveral  parts  of  ipeech^ 
e^fcepting  only  the  participle,  which,  tho'  it  happen 
not  to  conclude  any  of  the  fentences  in  this  pailage,  is 
a  very  frequent  condufion  in  Greek,  for  the  Greeks, 
as  the  antient  granunarians  obferve,  w«re  ^iAo/ci r^;^*/.— . 
It  may  be  obferved,  that  even  ivhen  the  Greeks  ter- 
;ninate  with  a  verb,  it  is  not  the  governing  verb  in 
t^e  fentence,  but  an  infinitive  jgoverned  by  that  verb« 


.j 
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fame  variety  in  the  Latin  compofition, 
fijdcher  in  their  hiftoricol  nor  ibetorical 
ftile,  we  nee^  only  -oompdre  in  this 
view  the  Greek  hiftories  with  the  Latin, 
fir  the  Gre^k  Orations  with  the  Latin. 
There  is  I  think  no  better  hiftorical  ftile 
In  I#atin  than  that  of  Julius  Caefar,  fo  much 
and :  fo  juftly.  reeomnfltendcd  hy  Qcero, 
Now,  let  any  man  read  but' the  firft  page 
of  his  comraehtafles  de  B^UoGallido,  and' 
there,  he  \^\\l  find  every  fentence  termina- 
ted with' a  yerb^  and  generally  the  fevcral 

ttiembers  of  the  fentence,  as  where  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  feveral  nations  that  inhabited 

Gaul,  he  fays,  *  Horum  omnium  forh 

yjiint  Belgae^  propterea  quod  a  cujr^atque 

*  bumanitate  prowwiae  hmg^^M  abfunt\ 

*  minimeque  ad  eos  mercatX  jfaepe  comeant 
^  atque  ea^  quae  ad  effc^ .ndndos  animosperti- 
* .  nent^  important  And  inarocdiately  foU 
lowing  this^^/<ahoth^r  fentence  confifting 
of  feveral ^6re  members,  all  terminated  in 

* 

the  fame  way :  It  is  in  thefe  words,  where, 

fpeaking  of  the  Helvetii,  he  fays,  ^  Prox^ 

*  imi  funt Germanis  qui  trans  Rhenum  mo- 

*  iimty  quibufcum  continent er  beilmngcrunt: 

*  ,qua  de  caufa  Helvetii  qut>que  reliquos  Gal- 

*  los  virfute  praecedunt^  quod  fere  quotidi* 


H 
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*  cms  praeliis.  cum  Gtrmanis  contendunt^ 

*  quutn  aut  Juts  Jinibus  eos  prohibent^  aut 

*  ipji  in  eorum Jinibus  bellumgerunt.^  Wherci 
we  may  obferVe,  that  in  the  laft  feritence, 
there  is  a  quadruple  rhyme  of  unts  j  for 
there  is  gerunt^  praecedunt^  contendunty  and 
gerunt  again.  Now,  compare  with  this^ 
the  narrative  of  Xenophon  (whofe  ftile^ 
of  all  the  Greek  writers,  is  the  likeft  to 
that  of  Julius,)  in  the  beginning  of  the  nar- 
rative of  his  Cyropaedia ;  and  we  fhall 
find  his  claufules  moft  agreeably  varied 
with  other  words  as  well  as  verbs :  And 

/5ne  of  his  fentences,  it  may  b^  obferved, 
concludes  with  the  adverb  'jvgxa ;  for  he 
fays,  ttcLVTCL  cTg  nivS^vvov  ^unrouieivat  tov  gTcti- 
vua^cLi  ^evtucL.  And  Thucydides,  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  his  narrative,  where  he  de* 
fcribes  the  town  of  Epidamnis^  goes  on  fot 
five  fentences,  all  terminated  with  nouns 
or  participles :  And  it  is  not  till  the  fixth 
fentence  that  he  concludes  with  a  verb. 


In  the  Litin  oratorial  ftile,  there  is  ftill 
more  of  the  famenefs  of  compofition,  of 
which  any  man  may  convince  himfelf,  by 

Vol.  IV^  G  g 


tt 
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comparing  the  orations  of  Cicero  with 
thofe  of  Demofthenes.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  oratian  for  Milo,  which,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  was  more  ftudied  in  the  com- 
pofition  than  any  he  ever  wrote,  tho'  as 
it  is  faid,  he  failed  much  in  the  fpeaking 
of  it,  I  have  counted  above  ten  periods  all 
concluding  with  verbs,  and  even  the 
members  of  thefe  periods  ending  for  the 
greater  part  in  the  faiiie  way.  I  will  give 
an  inftance  only  of  one  of  them  :   '  Quam- 

*  obrem  ilia  arma,  centuriones,  cohortes, 
'  nonpfericulum  nobis  fed  praefidium^^»«/i- 

•  tiunt :  neque  folum  ut  quieto,  fed  etiara 
'  ut  magno  animo  fimus  ho^tantur :  neque 
^  auxilium  modo  defenfioni  meae  verum 
'  etiam  filentium  polliceniur^  And  it  is' 
well  known,  that  there  was  one  claufule 
with  a  verb,  whichi  was  obferved,  in  his 
own  time,  to  recur  too  often  in  his  ora- 
tions;'  I  mean  the  tjje  ^videatur:  And  there 
is  a  remarkable  paflage  from  his'  Orator  ad 
M.  Brutum^  which  I  have  quoted,  in. Vo- 
lume iii,  *  from  which  it  appears,  that  in 

'  the  days  of  Cicero  no  compofition  was 
efteemed,,  unlefs  the  fentences  terminated 
in  a  verb. 

*  Page  54. 
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What  made  the  Rojnans  fo  fond  of  fuch 
endings,  was,  1  believe,  that  they  thought 
the  verb  furniihed  a  firm  bafis  upon  which 
the  period  might  reft  *,  and  gavfe  it  a  den- 
fity  and  a  compadnefs,  by  bringing  the 
fenfe  of  it  altogether  and  as  it  were  in  a 
body  upon  the  hearer  ;  fo  that,  without 
fuch  a  bafis,  the  compofition  was  loofe 
and  diffluent,  as  he  exprefles  it  in  the  paf- 
fage  above  quoted.  And  it  is,  no  doubt, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  that  the  Greeks  ufe  it 
more  in  their  rhetorical  ftile  than  tn  anv 
Other.  But  as  1  have  obferved  more  than 
once,  there  can  be  no  beauty  of  ftile  with-  ' 
out  variety.  And  befides,  it  will  often 
happen,  that  the  verb  is  not  the  mpft  in>- 
portant  word  in  the  fentence,  and  there- ' 
fore  not  entitled  either  to  the  firft  or  laft 
place,  as  I  think  I  have  ftiown,  in  my 
Treatife^bove  quoted,  *  upon  the  compojl-^ 
*  tion  of  the  antients.^  And  accordingly 
Demofthenes,  as  appears  from  the  exam- 


♦  The  Halicarnaffian  commending  a  period  of  Pla- 
to, fays,  that  B«(r*i'  K^a^f  <»t^«Aj)». — (n«§*  nj?  J«*ydTjiTflj  raw 
A«^0^^i'ov$,cap.  24).  Yet  it  does  not  end  with  a  verb;  for 

it  runs  thus,    Egy»  ^ti'  i^*"  e<^*  i^ovc-i  t«  ^^oomKotrcc  G-^tG-4¥ 
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pics  I  have  given,  very  often  choofes  to 
conclude  his  periods  with  fome  other  part 
of  fpeech.  And,  if  the  reader  be  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  thefe  examples,  he  may  find 
many  more  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  fame 
Olynthiac,  particularly  in  that  famous  p^A 

fage,  fo  much  admired  by  the  Halicarnaf- 
fian  *,  where  he  compares  the  Athenians 
of  his  time  with  their  anceftors.  This 
comparifon  begins  with  thefe  words,  Kai- 
roi  cm^^a^tj  O  (xy/pg$  A6»yawi,  *a  rtsetv  xg(p- 
(xAa/a  eiTTilv  e^ol  toov  t  art  reap  vrpoyovcop  t^m 

yLcLi  i(av  i<^  ^vfjLCbv.  Then  he  goes  on  for 
two  folio  pages  of  the  edition  I  ufe,  where, 
I  fay^  that  there  are  more  periods  and 
members  of  periods  terminated  by  other 
parts  of  fpeech,  than  by  verbs.  The  whole 
oration  is  well  worth  the  reader's  perufal ; 
for  I  think  it  the  fineft  thing  of  the  kindj 
both  for  matter  and  ftile,  I  ever  re»d  :  And 
particularly  Demofthenes  has  fhewn  in  it, 
that  he  well  deferves  the  praife,  which  e- 
venhis  enemy  Efchines  beftowed  upon  him, 
^nd   which  the   Halicarnaflian  t  tells  us, 

*  Ui^t  TJjff  lii96t^Tos  rtv  Aiifioo-0ivov<f  cap.  22. 

•{•  Xlt^i  m?  iunrnr«s  t^v  Aij/wof ^iMpy  cap.  35.  and  l6» 
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was  {a  clear,  that  it  could  not  be  difpnted, 
of  excfelling  d\\  other  orators  in  compofi* 
tion. 

« 

The  Latins,  I  obferve,  in  their  epifto- 
Jairy  ftile^  have  not  near  (o  much  of  it ; 
i^hich  perfuaded  me,  that|  in  their  convert 
fation,  of  which  the  epiftolary  ftile  is  an 
limitation,  it  wad  not  fo  common.  And 
accordingly  Cicero  in  his  dialogues  does 
not  ufd  it  fo  much.  But  in  all  their  grave 
compofitions,  fuch  as  their  hiftories  and 
orations,  it  is  very  miich  ufed.  And  even 
in  their  dida<3ic  ftile  they  nfe  it  more  than 
the  Greeks ;  as  v(^e  may  judge  by  compa- 
ring Cicero's  books  de  officits^  with  Arifto- 

tie's  didactic  works,  and  particularly  his 
T'reatife  on  poetry^  where  you  may  read 
whole  pages  without  the  conclufion  of  one 
fentence  by  a  verb.-^And  fo  much  with 
refped  to  the  arrangement  of  words  in 
the  antient  languages. 

In  the  modern,  fuch  as  the  French  and 
Englifti,'  the  verb  not  being  fo  artificial  a 
part  of  fpeech,  nor  of  fuch  importance  in 
the  fentence,  there  is  no  fuch  uniformity 
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in  their  compofition  ;  nor  indeed  do  I 
obferve,  that  there  is  one  kind  of  word 
in  them  that  concludes  the  fentence  oft- 
ner  than  another* 

From  what  I  have  here  faid,  and  in  other 
parts  of  this  work,  it  is,  1  think,  evident, 
imo^  That  vvc  cannot  vary  our  compofition 
by  the. arrangement  of  words,  as  the  anti- 
ents  did.  2do^  Neither  can  we  do  it  by  long 
and  fhort  fyllables ;  for  beiides  the  defed 
of  the  modern  languages  in  that  particular, 
our  ears  are  fo  little  formed  to  ,that  kind 
of  rhythm,  tha't  even  in  reading  the  an- 
tient  verfe  we  do  not  mark  it  as  we  fhould 
do  * :  And,  iq/Hy^  as  to  the  accents  or  me- 
lody of  their  language,  as  they  called  it, 
we  have  hardly  an  idea  of  it. — It  remains 
therefore,  that  the  only  variety  we  can 
give  to  our  ftile,  is  by  compofition  in  pe- 
riods, fitly  divided  into  members  of  diffe- 
rent lengths  and  ftrudlures,  and  varioufly 
conneded  together.  Whoever,  therefore, 
compofes  in  fhort  fentences,  where  the  fub- 
jed  makes  periods  proper,  appears  to  me  to 

*  Vol.  II.  Book  ii.  Chap.  6. 


k^. 
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« 

be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  beauty  or  compo- 
lition,  nor  indeed  to  know  that  there  cannot 
be  any  beauty  in  any  art  without  variety,and 
that  variety  cannot  be,  except  where  there 
is  a  whole  of  fome  extent  or  (ize.  And  ac- 
cordingly we  obferve,  that  this  fhort  cut  of 
a  ftilei  as  I  call  it,  which  has  been  introdu- 
ced among  us  from  France,  but  is-  not  at 
prefent  fo  fafhionable  as  it  was  fome  years 
ago,  is  ledioufly  uniform  and  difgufting 
to  the  ear,  which  in  matter  of  compofition 
mull  be  the  judge,'  fince,  as  I  have  elfe- 
where  obferved,  reading  is  the  teft  of  good 
writing  *.  The  ear  is  alfo  offended  by  the 
frequent  breaks  or  flops,  which  make  a 
kind  of  bounding  hopping  ftile,  without 
any  thing  like  that  flow,  .that  Jlumen  ora-^ 
tionisj  of  which  the  antients  fpeak  fo  much. 
And  befides  all  this,  I  maintain  that  the 
fenfe,  colleded  in  a  well  compofed  period, 
comes  upon  you  more  fully  and  forcibly, 
than  when  it  is  cut  into  fhreds,  and  frit- 
tered  down  intp  fhort  and  unconneded 
fentences.  I  will  add,  that  the  compofing 
in  this  way  has  a  bad  efFe<3:  upon  the  read- 
ers or  hearers  ;  for  it  weakens  their  com- 

*  introduction  to  Volume  iii,  p.  4. 
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prehenfion,  by  accuftoming  them  to  take 
in  the  fenfe  only  in  fmall  parcels,  and  broken 
down  as  it  were  into  pap-  to  feed  children^ 
Now,  the  moft  valuable  faculty  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  is  comprebenjian,  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  fee  a  whole  at  once.  *In  ac- 
quiring this  faculty,  as  in  acquiring  other 
habits,  the  mind  muft  proceed  by  degrees, 
and  before  it  can  take  in  a  whole  oration, 
an  epick  poem,  a  tragedy,  or  a  fyftem  of 
fcience,  it  muft  have  learned  to  compre- 
hend a  period.     Further,  by  not  being  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fuch  compofitions,one  becomes 
unable  to  read  or  pronounce  what  is  com- 
pofed  in  the  antient  way,  or  even  to  un- 
derftand  it,  tho'  it  be  ever  fo  well  read  to 
him  ;  and  he  is  in  the  cafe  of  a  young  be* 
ginner  to  learn  Latin,  who   will   not  un- 
derftand    the    moft    fimple    and    ordin^iry 
compofition  in  that  language,  till  the  words 
are  put  in  the  order  of  Qon.ftrudjion  to 
which  he  has  been  accuftomed  in  his  own 
language.     It  is  alfo  to  be  confidered,  that 
to  pronounce  fuch  compofition,  a  good  deal 
of  breath   is  required,  and  one  muft  be 
well- winded,  according  to  the  common  ex- 
preffion.    Now,  that  is  to  be  acquired  by 
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pradlice :  And  accordingly  we  are  told,  that 
Demoftfaenes,  by  exercifes  of  diflferent  kinds 
lengthened  his  wind,  which  was  naturally 
fhort,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  pronounce  his 
long  periods  una  continuatione  verborutn^ 
as  Cicero  fays  *,  that  is  in  one  breathe 
Mr  Garrick,  the  ,'famous  player,  not  ha- 
iling pra£tifed  the  fpeaking  of  fuch  kind 
of  compofition,  very  different  from  that  of 
Shakefpeare^  which  he  had  been  accu* 
flomed  to  fpeak,  could  not,  ,as  I  have  been 
well  affured,  pronounce  the  periods  of 
Milton  t;  and  therefore  he  avoided  ading 
Vol  IV.  Hh 


~    *  Cicei'o,  de  Oratore^  Lib.  i.  cap.  6i. 

t  There  is  a  period  in  Satan's  fpeech  to  Beelzebub, 
.in  the  firft  book  of  Paradife  loft,  confifting  of  no  lefs 
than  feventeen  lines  running  into  one  another  \  in 
which,  tho' it  be  fo  well  compofed  that  I  think  the 
fenfe  is  perfeftly  clear,  thofe,  who  are  not  accuftomed 
to  fuch  compofition,  are,  as  I  have  obferved,  very  apt 
to  lofe  their  way.  But  the  fcholar  knows,  that  no- 
thing can  be  truly  beautiful,  which  has  not  a  certain 
extent  and  greatnels.  Sec  Ariftotle's  Poetics,  cap.  7. 
The  running  the  lines  into  .one  another,  as  Milton 
does,  not  only  makes  the  verification  more  beautiful 
by  making  the  payfes  more  various^  but  giv^s  to  veri^ 
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in  any  play  compofed  in  that  way*:  And 

I 

perhaps  that  was  the  rcafon  which  made 
hira  rcfufe  the  heft  play^  as  it  is  now  ge-^ 
rierally  acknowledged  to  be^  in  the  Engliffi 
language;  I  mean  the  Douglas,  a  great  part 
of  which  is  compofed  in  periods  f-  The 
ftudy  of  the  antieqt  authors  will  form  our 
taftetothat  kind  of  compofition;  and  if  we 
join  to  the  ftudy  of  them,  the  prad;ice  of 
tranflating  and  reciting  them,  we  (hall  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  writing  and  fpeaking  in 


the  beauty  of  profe  compofition  in  periods,  as  the  Ha- 
licarnafRan  has  obfervcd.  See  the  paflagc  frotti  him 
quoted,  Vol.  ii.  p.  396.  But  Shakefpear,  not  being 
a  fcholar,  and  having  no  idea  of  this  beauty,  common- 
ly terminates  the  fenfe  with  th^  verfc,  fo  that  the  ftop 
muft  alwi^.ys  be  at  the  end  of  the  verfe  ;  which  makes 
his  verfification  ahnoft  as  uniformly  tedious  as  our 
rhyming  verfe,  compofed  all  of  fentences  confifting 
each  of  ten  fyllables,  with  a  ginglc  at  the  end  of  every 
fecond  verfe. 

*  This  anecdote  I  had  from  the  late  Mr  Giovii-, 
who  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Mr  Garrick,  and, 
being  himfelf  a  play-writer,  attended  the  theatre  very 
much. 

t  I  doubt  there  are  very  few  players  now  in  Bri- 
tain, that  can  fpeak,  as  they  ought  to  be  fpoken,  the 
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periods,  fo  as  to  do  it  as  it  were  naturally* 
For  fuch  is  the  force  of  cuftom,  as  the 
Halicarnaffian  has  obferved,  that  by  it  we 
fan  bring  ourfclves  to  do  with  eafe  tl^e 
mod  difficult  things,  even  to  compbfe  and 
pronounce  fiich  periods  as  thofe  of  Demof- 
thenps ;  and  for  proof  of  this  he  gives  an 
p^ample,  which  to  nie  is  moft  convincing* 
of  our  learning  the  graniinatical  art,  by 
which  we  are  tanght  to  know  all  the  dif- 
ferences of  words,  and  to  read  and  write 
readily  and  ealily, — a  moft  wonderful  art, 
he  fays  *.  He  might  have  added  amore  won- 
derful art  ftil],  which  we  acquire  by  mere 
imitation  and  pradice,  without  being  taught, 
or  indeed  without  being  capable  of  learn- 
ing the  grammatical  art,  or  any  other;  I 


firft  eight  lines  of  this  play,  where  the  verfes  are  run 
together,  and  the  fenfe  fufpendcd  to  the  end,  in  a 
way  never  iifed  ii^  rhyme,  and  very  fMom  in  blank 
vcrfc  as  it  is  Viow  compofed.  This  compofition  fhould 
be  fpoken  in  fuch  a  way,  that  the  verfe  fhould  be 
marked  not  only  by  the  accents,  but  by  fbme  little 
flop  at  the  end  of  the  verfe,  but  much  fliorter,  and 
of  a  different  kind  from  the  paufes  which  the  fenfe  re- 
quires.   Tliis  is  a  matter  of  pretty  nice  difcrimination. 

•   Ilf^i  rug  tuvrnrcf  tov  Anicic-hvov^,   cap.  52. 
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mo^zn /peaking.  The  praftice  of  reciting 
the  orations  of  antient  authors  I  would 
recommend  particularly  to  thofe  who  would 
form  theqifelves  to  be  public  fpeakers.  I 
have  heard  that  the  Marquis  of  Wharton 
formed  his  fon,  the  Duke,  to  be  one  of  the 
greateft,  and  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the 
readieft  fpeakers  that  ever  was  in  England, 
by  making  him  get  by  heart  whole  ora- 
tions of  Demofthenes,  and  repeat  them 
with  all  the  graces  of  .adion  and  pronun- 
elation. 

How  much  ftile  may  be  varied  by  tropes 
and  figures,  I  have  explained  at  length  in 
the  preceding  volume.  And  I  fhall  only 
add  hercj  that  in  this,  and  every  thing  elfe 
which  varies  and  embellifhes  the  ftile,  a 
meafure  muft  be  obferved,  and  there  "muft 
not  be  too  much  any  more  than  too  little. 
For,  in  thaj  confifts  the  to  Trpeiroy  or  what  is 
decent  and  becoming,  which  is  required 
.  in  ev6ry  art,  and  without  which  there 
can  be  nothing  truly  beautiful  in  any 
art  *.     Yet  it  is  not  comprehended  in  a- 

*  See  what  the  Halicarhaflian  fays  upon  the  fubjeft 
of  the  76  srgf way,  in  his  admirable  treatife  tti/j*  rm  hf 


^ 
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ny  art  or  fcience,  nor  can  it,  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  things  be  fo  comprehended, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Halicat- 
naffian^  tho-  Gorgias,  as  he  tells  us,  en- 
deavoured to  reduce  it  to  an  art  *.  Be- 
fore I  come  to  fpeak  of  it,  I  will  beftow  a 
chapter  more  upon  fome  things  relating 
to  the  Greek  compofition,  which  were  re- 
duced to  an  ajrt  ambng  them. 


y«risr«f  t#»  Anfi^^huvs,  cap  48.  whcfe  hc  fays,  that  if 
what  is  becoming  and  fuitable  to  the  fubjeft  is  not  ftu- 
died,  no  other  beauty  in  the  diftion  will  be  of  any  va- 
kic.  And  in  this,  he  fays,  as  well  as  in  other  virtues 
of  an  orator,  Dcmofthenes  was  moft  eniinent. 


Ili^t  avif$tTi6fs  onfActTiff,  cap.  12. 
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CHAP.      V. 


> 

Tk^  hfauty  of  the  Greek  compoJitiQU  perceived 
even  by  the  people,  -r^  Of  the  difference  be- 
tnvixt  a  learned  and  an  unlearned  judgfy 
in  the  matter  of  oratory  and  of  popular 
'writing. — The  art  of  compofition  beft 
learned  frpm  Dionyfius  the  JtialicamaJ^ 
Jian  i — he  divides  the  art  into  two  bran-^ 
fk^4^  the  choice  of  the  worde^  and  the 
joining  them  properly  together. — This 
lajl^  the  mojl  difficult  of  the  tiuo.—T'wo 
things  required  to  make  fine  compq/ttioUy 
that  it  Jhould  be  pleajant^  and  that  it 
Jhould  be  beautiful.  —  Thefe  muji  depend 
upon  the  elements  offpeech  properly  joined 
together. — Of  the  letters^  thefyllables^ 
and  the  voords  in  Greek. — Of  the  changes 
ivhich  their  orators  made  upon  their 
•words,  —  The  compofttion  of  vuords  into 
periods^  of  great  variety  and  beauty.-'^ 
Four  things  required  to  make  fine  compo^ 
/itiony    melody,    rhythm,    variety,   and 
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what  is  fuitabk  or  proper  to  theJ^tSl^ 
^Cffthe  melody  of  the  Greek  lof^m^e. 
-^Differem  tones  upon  different  Hmrds 
in  other  languages  as  well  as  the  Qrteky 
hut  not  regulated  by  art.  ^Of  the  r'hydim 
in  Greek. — Sho^n  that  there  is  a  rhythm 
in  the  pro/e  as  nvell  as  the  verfe.^^^A 
difference   of  rhythms  fuited   to    diffe^ 
rkiajiiks  in  pro/e.  ^Of  the  difference  he^ 
t^ixt  the  rhythm  ofverfe  and  of  profe. — ^ 
The  mind  much  affeBed  by  rhythm  as 
-tvell  as  by  other  kinds  of  mottm.'>^The 
greattfl  excellence  of  profe  is  to  refemble 
^erfe^  and  of  verfe  to  refemble  profe  — 
This  expMned.^ — Profe  refembles  'uerfe 
^j^  rhyibm^-^ut  it  mufi  not  be  tht  rhythm 
of  'Vtrjti—Eicamples  given  in  the  Greek 
Lyric  poetry^  of  rhythms  that  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  regular  or  nteafured.-^Exmi- 
pten  of  fuch  rhythms  in  Demofthenes,-^ 
That  there  are  fuch  rhythms  in  profe^  at- 
tefted  by  Ariftotfe  as  well  as  by  the  Hali- 
camaJian.-Of  poetry  in  Englifh  in  -which 
the  Verfe  is  concealed.— ^J  profe  in  Eng- 
lifk    refembling    verfe.— Hoiv  verfe   is 
made    to    refemble  profe.— Examples  of 
this  from  Homer  and  from  Milton^— Of 
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variety  in  the  prtift  flile,^— That  abfolutc- 
ly  necejfary  to  make  it  plcqfant. — 7hert 
mujl  be  a  'variety  not  only  in  the  ivords^ 
but  of  the  rhythms  and  the  melody.— 
Little  ^variety  at.  prefent  in  our  Englijh 
profe.-^ Milton  imitates  the  antients  in 
this  as,  in  other  things. -'^Opinions  qfcer- 

.  tain  critics  in  the  days  of  the  Halicar' 
nqffian^  that  Demofihenes  did  not  labour 

.  bis  nvords  fo  much  as  the  Halicamajftan 
fuppofes. — Anfwer  to  this  otjeBion.-^ 
The  writing  of  nyimtroyxs  profe,  tho^  dif- 
Jicult  atjirjl^  becomes  eajy  by  praSlice.— 
Examples  of  this  from  other  arts. — ^hc 
art  of  fine  fpeaking  and  tvriting  more 
difficult  than  the  other  arts  ; — requires 

\  greater  labour  to  excell  in  it. — A  great 
memory  neceffarily  required  in  an  anti- 
ent  orator. — An  art  of  memory  among 
theniy  unknonvn  in  modern  times. — vThe 
nature  of  this  art. — If  the  moderns  excell 
or  equal  the.  antients  in  oratory ^  it  mufi 
be  by  fuperiority  of  genius.  ^^Commenda* 

.    tion  (f  the  HalicarnaJJian  s  ivri tings. 
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9  »  «         #  • 

THAT  there  is  a  wonderful  beauty  in 
the  Greek  compofition,  not  only  in 
verfe  but  in  profe,  and  particularly  in  their 
orations,  ^very  man,  who  underftands  their 
language,  and  has  any  natural  tafte  or  fenfe 
,pf  what  is  beautiful,  muft  acknowledge ; 
^or  not,  only  can  the  people  judge  of  ain 
oration  wbptn  it  is  fpoken,  and  can  deter- 
mine ,1/eryjuftly  upon  the  merit  of  diffe*, 
rent  oratprs  .whom  they  hear,  but  th^y  can 
JAidg0  aJfo  of  an  oration  i«^hen  they  read  lU 
And  larn^of  the  opinion  of  Cicefp,  thfif^ 
in  the  matter  of  oratory,  there  is  no  dif>T 
ference   between    the    judgment    of  the 
learned  and  of  the  unlearned  ;  for  oratory, 
and  fpeakjing  o^  writing  upon  any  fuhj^<a 
belonging  Uq  cqmmon  lif?,  is  a  popular  ait^ 
which  beiiig  addrefled  to  the  people,  muft 
pleafe  themi  otherwife  it  would  notJjCrgoaiJ 
of  the  kind.    And  tho',  as  the  fame  ^uthof 
pbferves,  the  people  may  approve  of  a  ve- 
ry  forry  orator,  not  having  heard  a  better, 
yet  wh^n  they  have   an  oppprtunity  of 
hearing  a  better,  and  To  making  the  com- 
VoJ..  IV.  ,.  11      • 
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parifon,  they  will  give  the  preference  to 
the  beft  *.  . 

•Is  there  then  tie  difference,  it  will  be 
faid,  betwixt  the  jtidgment  of  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned  in  this  matter  ?  My  an- 
fwer  is,  that  there  is  a  very  great';  for  the 
people,  tho'  they  be  pleafed,  and  rightly 
pleafed,  cannot  give  any  rational  account 
why  they  are  fo*.  Whereas,  the  learned 
judg^  can  inform  them  by  what  (kill,  and 
what  irtsj  the  orator  is- able  to  pkaft^them 
foinucht^  In  fhort,  he  ilinderftands  the 
art,  while  they  only  perceive  thecffeds  of 


» 


r:*^Iri  what  this  art  confifts,  nbauthot*  that 
Lkbow,",  has' explained  To  i^-eU'ds'^fKe  au- 
thor^  I  havje^O'often^quoted,  the.Hilicar- 
tiijS^n'i  in  tfwa  >  treat ifes  tliat  »liave  come 
down  to  us,  the  one  6f  them  apon  the  fub- 
je^Of  the  compqfition'  of  ivordfy  and  which 
Mre  haVe  entire ;  the  other  upoti  the  •  ftile 


•*  *■ 

t'. 


Cicero  De  Claris  Oratorihs,  cap.  52.  and  53.  , 


f  Ciceroj  ibidem^  tap.  54. 


■  I 
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of  Demofthenes ;  but  this  is  a  good  deal 
mutilated  and  imperfect  in   many  places. 
In  the  treatife   on  comp(»fition,  he  begins, 
after  the   manner  of  the .  antients  '  when  . 
they  treat  of  any  /irt  or  Icience,  with  the 
firft  principles  of  the  art,  and  examines  the 
nature   of  the  firft  elements  of  fpeech,  I 
mean  the  letters;  then  he  proceeds  to  fyl- 
lables,  from  fyllablcs  to  words,  and   from 
words  to  fentences  and  periods.     And  in- 
deed it  is  evident,  that  the  pleafure  of  the 
ear,  about  which  he  only  inquires  in  this^ 
treatife,  muft  depend  upon  all  thefc. 

The  fpeaking  or  writing  art  confifts,  he 
fays,    of  two   things,    the  choice  of  the 
words,  and  thecompofition;  of  thefe,  the 
compofition  is  by  far  the  moft  difficult;  and 
tho'  it  be  laft  in  pradice,  he  fays,  it  is  firft 
in  dignity  and  excellence :  This  he  proves, 
by  comparing  it   with   other  arts,  fuch  as 
-  airchite<3:ure,  where  the  preparing  and  po- 
Ufliing  the  ftones  is  not  near   fo   great  an 
art  as  the   putting  them'  together  in   the 
building,  and  alfo  by  exaipples  from  au- 
thors, and  particularly  from  Homer,  who  of 
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the  moft  common  worde,  has,  by  the  art  of 
compofition,  made  moft  beautiful  poetry  *. 

To  make  compofition  fine,'  he  requires 
two  thingfe,  jirft^  That  it  Ihould  be  plea- 
fant  or  fweet:  hxi^^fecondly^  That  it  ihould 
be  beautiful  f,  under  which  he  includes  the 
grave  and  the  dignified  That  both  thefe 
things  muft  depend  upon  the  five  things  I 
have  mentioned,  viz.  the  letters,  the  fylla- 
blesy  the  words,  the  fentences,  and  the 
periods,  is  evident.  ' 

As  to  the  Greek  letters,  I  have  already 
obferved,  that  the  Greek  language  has  in 
it  all  the  elemental  foundsr,  which  the  hu- 
man  mouth,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  able  to 
utter.  And,  in  this  refped,  it  is  diflFerent 
from  many  Other  languages  I  have  taken 
occafion  to  mention.  I  have  alfo  obferved, 
that  it  compounds  fome  of  thefe  elemental 
•  founds,  making  diphthongs  both  proper 
and  iiiiproper:  And  the  HalicarnaJSian,  in 

♦  Ibid.  cap.  2.  and  3. 

1 

f  The  Td  D^tf  and  the  r#  »«A«y,  fts  he  exprefies  it,  I- 
bid.  cap.  10. 
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what  he  writes  upon  the  fubje£t  of  the  let- 
ters, obfervcs,  that  they  compound  alfo 
confOQsCnts,  making  what  they  call  doubld 
confonattts,  of  wliich  they  have  three  mark- 
ed by  the  charaders  4^  ^,  ^,  all  compoun-» 
ded  of  the  cr  for  one  of  the  founds,  the  firft 
of7rand$;  the  fecond  of  )t  and  $;  and 
the  third  of  s  and,  S" }  the  <t  being  firft 
iti  the  lall  of  them,  according  to  the  ac- 
count the  Halicarnaflian  gives  of  its  com- 
poiition  *,  if  there  be  no  error  in  the  MSS. 
or  printed  editions :  So  that  we  ought  to 
fay,  not  No/xi<f (ta),  as  it  is  ufually  pronoun- 
ced, but  HofjiiaS'ca't. 

As  to  fyllables,  I  hkve  likewife  obferved, 
that  the  Greek  fyllables  are  almoft  all  com- 
poled  of  letters  that  join  eafily  together, 
to  make  one  found ;  and  thiat  they  have 
no  fyllables  compounded  of  malny  confo- 
nants,  fome  of  them  mute,  fome  of  them 
liquid,  fome  of  them  afpirated,  and  fome 

*  Ibid.  cap.  14. 

t  That  this^s  the  true  pronunciation,  and  that  there 
is  no  error  in  the  MSS.  or  printed  editions,  I  think 
Lambert  Bos,  in  lus  Greek  Granunar,  p.  36.  has  very 
clearly  proved. 
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of  them  not  afpirated ;  fuch  as  the  word 
^rengthm  EngJiflx,  in  which  there  are  no 
lefe  than  fix  confonants,  and  the  laft  of 
them  afpirated,  of  which  tlermination  there 
is  no  examt)le  in  Greek. 

Of  fyllaWes:  are  compofed  words,  which 
by  flexion  undergo  wonderful,  changes,  as 
I, have  fhowh,  in  the  feveral  genders,  ca- 
fes,  tenfes,  numbers,  and  perfons. 

The  next  compofition  is  of  words  into 
fliort  fentences,  or  K(sdA(»,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  Halicarnaffian  : .  And  here  he  ob- 
ferves  an  art  of  compofition  which  is  pe- 
puiiar  to  the  Greek  language ;  for,  fays 
he,  in  order  to  make  the  compofition  in 
thefe  fentences  pleafant,  we  muft  not  on- 
ly  chufe  words  that  fitly  join  together,  and 
give  thofe  -words  fuch  a  form  by  flexion, 
as  fuits  b'feft:  the  place  they  are  in  ;  but  if 
even  with-  that,  they,  do  not  make  a  plea- 
'  fant  found,  we  muft  alter  them  by  what 
he  calls  /xgrao-xet^r?,  that  is  by  adding,  ta- 
king away,  or  altering  letters.  Examples 
of  this  will  readily  occur  to  every  one  that 

:  is  l^ajTEied  in.  t^e  Qreek"  language  j  a!a(l.tb« 
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The  next  and  laft  compofition,  and  which 
crowns  the  whole  work,  is  of  the  fenten- 
ces  into  peridds;  which.,  as  it  is  the  greateft 
compofition  of  aH,,  there  is  in.  it  the  great- 
eft variety,  and  Gonfequently  the  greateft 

bfeauty.     :  • 


All  thefe  things  being  attended  to,  one 
fhould  think  the '  coinpofition-  would  hk 
complete.  Antient  art,  howevctr,  .did  not 
ftbp  here,  buf^required  four  things  more, 
to  make  the  compofition  pleifant  or  beau- 
tiful, •  or  b6fl\-j''thdfirft  is?  melody,  the  fe- 
^ond  rhythm,  the  third'  variety,  and  the 


*  «> 


*  One  of  tiien;i  is  where  Demofthcnes  inftead  of 

tlie  beginning  of  the  famous  oration /«?  Corona  \  again, 
he  fays,  in  the  beginning  of  the  oration  againft  Arif^ 
tocrates,  Mut'  thttq  s%^^«$  jun^cfftm;  ^imc  ix.%tv^  where. we 
obfcrve^an  apocope  of  the  vowels  %  and  «.  And  he  ob- 
lerves  alfo,  "the  leaving  out  or  -adding  the  letter  »  in 
the  firff  aorifb,  fuch  as  (y^W'i^  'and  he.  mentions  ailib 
their  uiing  afttt^n^cf^cpi  in  place  of  K^tn^th(rof4,etif  ibid, 
cap.  6. 


T 
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fourth^  which  hct  fay  a  otight  to  accompa- 
ny thefe  three,  is,  what  is  b^Qming  and 
fuitaWe  to  the  fubjeft,  or  the  to  irf^Tov  in 
one  word*. 

What  the  melody  of  the  Greek  language 
is,  I  have  explained  at  pretty  great  length 
in  the  fecond  volume  of  thi$  work,  and 
have  mentioned  it  in  feveral  paffage^  of 
this  volume.     I  ftiall  only  add  here,  that, 
but  for  the  Halicarnaflian,  We  fliould  have 
known  no  moire  of  the  faience  of  it,  than 
we  do  of  the  pracUce,  and  (hould  have  be- 
lieved, that  tber«  was  no  piore  art  in  the  '^ 
Greek  accents,   than  r  in  the  Chinefe,  or 
thofe  6f  fome  barbarpus  nations,  or  even 
our  own,  which  we  faiQW;  are  various,  as 
I  have  obferved,  and  diflferent  upon  diffe- 
rent words  and  fyllables,  but  we  cannot 
reduce  them  to  any  rule.   There  are  how- 
ever,  feveral,  who  will  not  believe,  even  up- 
on the  credit  of  the  Halicarnailian,  that 
ever  any  language  wats  fpoken  as  he  fays 
the  Greek-  was  fppken.     But,'  in  the  firft 
place,  I  think)  no  man  who  has  learned 

*  Ibid,  cap-  II.  ' 
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l^ut  the  elements  of  mufic,  can  deny^  that 
it  is  pofiible  to  fllde  up  and  down  a  fifth 
upon  the  fame  word,  or  even  upon  the 
lame  fyllable  o(  a  word,,  if  it  be  a  long  fyl- 
labic.  The  Chinefc,  who  pronounce  the 
fame  monofyllables  with  fo  many  different 
tones,  fpeak  with  as  much  eafe  as  other 
men,  tho'  their  tones  are  not  regulated 
with  any  art,  as  far  as  I  know.     And, 

2dfy^  I  think  it  can  as  little  be  denied,, 
that  a  variety  of  tones,  conduded  by  art 
and  rule,  would  make  an  agreeable  melo- 
dy. And,  iaftly^l  tiiink  it  is  probable  in 
the  higheft  degree,  fetting  afide  the  autho- 
rity  of  the  antient  authors,  that  a  people 
fo  mufical  as  the  Greeks  would  join  mu-* 
fic  to  their  language,  and  make  an  art 
of  it  aS'  much  as  of  mufic,  vocal  or  in- 
ftrumental ;  from  which,  as  the  Halicar-? 
nailian  tells  us,  the  melody  of  thi^  lan- 
guage differed  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind 
or  quality  *.  But  fuch  arguments,  I  know, 
will  be  loft  upon  thofe  who  only  learn  the 
antient  languages,  but  who  do  not  make 
Vol,.  IV.  Kk  .    - 
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what  I  think  the  proper  tife  of  them,  which 
is  to  live  in  the  antieht  world,  and  there 
to  (ludy  the  men  and  the  manners,  the 
arts  and  the  fciences.  TJnIefs  we  do  fo,  it 
is  very  natural  to  believe  thsit  men  are  and 
always  have  been  the  fame,  in  all  ages  and 
nations;  and  that  the  antient  languages, 
tho'  different  from  the  modern,  as  we  fee 
one  modern  language  is  froiti  another,  are 
no  better  in  any  refpeft. 

This  notion,  of  men  and  their  arts  ha- 
ving been  always  the  fame  m  all  ages .  and 
nations,  would  difpofe  fuch  critics  to  be- 
lieve, that  all  that  we  read  in  the^Halicar- 
naffian,  in  Ariftotle,  and  in  Cicero,  of  the 
rhythm  of  the  antient  profe,  was  mere  ima- 
gination :  3nt  they  have  at  leaft  the  idea 
of  the  rhythm  of  long  and  (hort  fyllables ; 
tho*  we  have  not  the  praSice  of  it,  even 
in  reading  the  antient  verfe*.  None  of  thefe 
gentlemen,  however,  will  be  fo  bold  as  to 
deny  that  the  antient  verfe  was  formed  by 
thid  rhythm,  and  not  by  accent,  fuch  as 
that  with  which  we  read  it*    And,  as  their 


•  VoL  II.  book  ii.  cap.  & 
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profe  was  compofed  in  the  fame  language 
as  jtheir  verfe,  it  is  impoffible  to  deny,  that 
their  €ars  muft  have  perceived  the  quanti- 
ty of  the  fyllables,  in  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other :  And  if  fo,  I  think  it  is  alfo  im- 
poffible  to  deny,  but  that  they  muft  have 
judged  the  rhythms  in  one  profe  compofi- 
tion,  to  be  more  agreeable  than  in  another. 

The  only  queftion  therefore  is,  whether 
this  rhythm  of  profe  can  be  reduced  to  an 
art,  as  well  as  the  rhythm  of  verfe?  Now, 
this  is  done  both  by  Ariftotle  and  the  Ha- 
licarnaffian,  and  particularly  by  the  Hali- 
carnaffian,  who  has  told  us  the  feet  that 
are  proper  for  the  grave  and  dignified  com- 
pofition,  or  for  fuch  as  is  rather  pleafant 
and  fweet  than  grave  *.  And  he  has  il- 
luftrated  his  dodlrine  by  examples  from 
the  beft  profe  writers,  whofe  compofitions 
he  has  fcanned,  and  meafured  by  feet,  as 
carefully  as  we  do  Greek  or  Latin  verfe; 
and^iliown  that  the  feet  they  ufe  are  very 
well  fuited  to  that  colour  of  ftile  in  which 
they  write;  and,  to  illuftrate  this  matter 

4 
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*  Ibid.  cap.  17.  and  22.  23. 
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further,  he  has  contrafted  the  rhythms  of 
thofe  good  writers,  with  the'rhythms  of  a 
very  bad  writer,  of  his  own  time  as  it  ap- 
pearsi  one  Hegeftus  *  ;   for,  as  he  tells  us 
in  another  place,  the  art  of  that  numerous 
compofition  began  to  be  loft  about  his  time. 
And  he  (hows  us,  that  proper  rhythms  not 
only  give  a  beautiful  colour  to  the  ftile, 
but  are  imitative  and  cxpreflive,  particu- 
larly of  motion,^  of  w^iidfi  he  gives  a  fine 
example,  from  the  defcription  of  Syfiphus 
and  his  ftone  in  Homer  f*     ^^  ^^7  ^^7 
be  not  convinced  of  the  cffedi  of  rhythm 
in  profe,  by  what  Ariftotle  and  the  Hali- 
carnaffian  have  faid,  I  refer  him  to  Cicero 
in  his  book  entitled  Orator^  where,  in  the 
paflage  I  have  quoted  from  him  above,  he 
fpcaks  of  all  compofition  without  numbers 
as  loofe  and  diifolute,  and  no  better  than 
the  language  of  vulgar  men.     He  there 
examines  the  matter  moft  accurately,  and 
inquires,jfA:^,  Whether  there  be  fuch  a  thing 
as  rhythm  in  profe,  which  he  determine? 

♦  Ibid.  cap.  \Z* 
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very  clearly  in  the  aflSrmativc :  And,  2dfy^ 
Whether  the  feet,  which  cbnftitute  that 

rhythm,  arc  not  the  fame  with  the  feet  that 
make  verfc.  And  he  fays  they  are,  and 
fhows  what  poetical  feet  arc  proper  for  the 
rhythm  of  profe  *.  And,  in  the  fame  place, 
he  gives  us  the  hiftory  of  this  art  of  nu- 
merous profe,  which,  being  the  completion 
of  the  oratorial  ftile,  was  not  difcovered 
till  later  times  t-  ' 

But  how  are  we  to  diftinguilh  the  rhythm 
of  verfe  from  that  of  profe  ?  And  the  Hali- 
carnaflian  tells  us,  that  it  is  by  the  rhythm 
of  verfe  being  exadly  meafured,  and  the 
fame  rhythms  returning  again  at  certain 
intervals :  Whereas  the  rhythm  of  profe  is 
not  reftridked  to  any  certain  meafure ;  nor 
does  it  return  at  certain  intervals,  but  is 
diffuied  thro'  the  whole  compofition,and  ufed 
by  the  writer  or  fpcaker  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as,  he  thinks,  mod  agreeable  to  the  fubjed: 
he  treats.    And  he  compares  the  mixture 

•  Cap.  56.  and  5^. 

*  a  « 
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of  the  diffierent  rhythms  in  the  fam^  com- 
pofitioDi  to  the  mixture  o(  colours  in  a 
pidure,  which  is  very  different,  According 
to  the  geniu$  ^nd  te^fle  of  the  painter,  or 
the  fubjed  of  the  pidure  *. 

That  thpfc  rhythms  of  the  f  ntient  profe, 
49  ^ell  as  of  t^e  antient  verfe,  mud  have 
had  a  wppderful  effeA  ^P^!^  t^^  minds  of 
the  hearers,  I  cannot  doubt.  Apd  I  believe 
what  the  Halicarnaflian  fays,  that  there  is 
nothing  of  fuch  power  to  p]eafe  the  ear^, 
or  afie£t  the  mind  f:  For*  as  I  have  obler- 
ved  elfewhef  e,  it  is  by  motion,  more  than  by 
any  thin^;^lfe,  that  paflioos  and  fentiments 
ai'e  exprefiefl'j  ^nd  accordingly,  it  is  in 
that  way  the  fantommf  art  moves  us  more 

perhaps  tlian  any  other  art.  Now,  rhythm 
isinothing  but  various  modifications  of  the 
ttotioa  of  the  voice.  In  ihort,  it  is  jufl: 
what  Time  in  mufic  is ;  and  what  the  ef- 
fed  of  that  is,  every  mufician  knows. 

9 

♦  Cap.  21- 
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1  think  it  is  a  fine  obfcrvation  of  the  Ha- 
licarnaffian,  that,  with  refpeft  to  the  com- 
pofition,  (for  he  (peaks  only  of  that  part 
bfftile,  not  of  the  choice  of  words),  the 
greateft  beauty  of  profe  Is  to  be  like  verfe, 
and  of  verfe  to  be  like  profe  *.     This  re- 
quires fome  explanation,  and  accordingly 
he  gives  it  t*    As  to  profe  refembling  verfe, 
he  tells  us,-  that  verfe  has  a  certain  regular 
meafure  returning  at  certain  intervals,  at 
the  diftance  of  one  verfe,  as  in  the  he- 
roic poetry,  or  of  feveral,  as  in  Urophes  . 
and  antiftfophes  in  the  lyrick  poetry;  and 
it  confifts  of  certain  feet  arranged  in  a  cer- 
tain order :  Whereas  profe  has  no  regular 
return  of  the  fame  rhythms,  nor  is  it  con- 
fined to  certain  feet  in  a  certain  order,  but 
mixes  them  together  as  the  writer  thinks 
proper;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that 
good  profe  is  gupufijutof,  or  ^ujoigTpos,  not  gp- 
pu^pioi^  or  tfifierpoif  as  verfe  is;  and  again, 
with  refpeft  to  the  accents  and  tones,  it  is 
^vfieT^i^  not  efAfjiOiniy  as  mufic  is.    Thefe 

♦  Ibid.  cap.  20.  in  fine. 
t  Cap.  25. 
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terms  I  cannot  render  in  Englifh,  becaufe 
as  we  have  not  the  thing,  we  have  not  the 
words  for  it ;  but  after  what  I  have  faid, 
I  am  fure  the  Creek  fcholar  will  under- 
ftand  them  j  or  if  I  have  not  fufficiently  ex- 
plained the  matter,  let  him  have  recourfe 
to  the  Halicarnaflian  himfelf,  who  has  ex- 
plained them  much  more  copioufly  and  e- 
legantly  than  I  am  capable  of  doing ;  and 
he  has  taken  the-more  pains  to  do  it,  that, 
as  it  appears  from  what  he  fays,  it  was  a 
myftery  to  the  critics  of  his  time ;  therefore 
he  invites  thofe  only,  to  hear  \ii  Bgjxw  eart^ 
Gupas  CTiOeaOe  i8€jS}}Aoi$,  the  form  of  words 
they  ufed  in  the  myfteries. 

What  makes  the  matter  very  clear  to  my 
^pprehenfion,  is  the  example  he  gives .  of 
certain  fpeciefes  of  the  Greek  lyrick  poetry 
whereof  the  periods  or  ftrophes  as  they  were 
called,  were  fo  long,  and  fo  much  varied  in 
the  compofition,  that  the  regular  return  of 
the  njeafure  was  forgot*;  and  in  thedithy- 
rambic  poetry,  he  tells  us,  they  mixed 
the  different  melodies  of  the  diatonick,  the 


•  Cap,  26. 
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chromatic^  and  the  en-harmonic  *,  and  the 
Dorian,  Phrygian,  and  Lydian  modes  f . 
So  that  the  mufic  was  as  much  varied  as  the 
poetiy;  and  the  rhythms  of  the  poetry 
were  fuch,  that  it  might  be  faid  to  be, 
like  the  orations  of  DemoClhenes,  evfv^fjLo^ 
not  eppv^fjioip 

The  examples  of  fuch  numerous  com- 
pofition  in  profe  he  takes  chiefly  from 
Demofthenes ;  and  particularly  from  two 
orations  of  his,  the  one  the  famous  ora- 
tion for  Ctefiphotiy  and  the  other  againft 
Ariftocrates  J,  where  he  is  at  pains  to 
fliow,  that  the  rhythms  in  thofe  orations 
were  not  accidental,  but  ftudied :  And  he 
compares  them  to  fundry  pieces  of  poetry, 
where  there  are  the  fame  rhythms,  only 
Demofthenes  has  added  perhaps  or  taken 
away  a  foot,  that  it  might  ftill  continue  profe. 

Vol  IV.  L  1 
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I  muft  confefsy  that  my  ear  is  not  fo  learned, 
nor  I  believe  is  any  modern  ear,  as  to  per- 
ceive thofe  rhythms.  But  that  is  no  reafon, 
why  we  (hould  difbelieve  what  fo  great  a 
critic  as  the  Halicarnaflian,  and  himfelf 
too  fo  fine  a  writer,  fays  of  them.  Or  if 
we  fhould  not  give  credit  to  the  Halicar- 
naflian,  I  think  it  is  impoflible  we  can  re- 
je£t  the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  who  tells 
us,  as  the  Halicarnailian  does,  that  the  ftile 
of  oratory  muft  have  rhythms,  tho'  at  the 
fame  time,  it  muft  not  be  metre  or  mea- 
fured  rhythm  :  And  he  mentions  the  me- 
trical feet  that  he  thinks  proper  for  ora- 
tory *. 

But  tho'  we  cannot  perceive  the  rhythms 
of  Dembfthenes,  there  is  certainly  agreat  deal 
of  art  in  his  ftile,but  more  concealed  than  that 
of  any  other  writer  I  know,  fo  much  as  not 
to  be  difcovered,  lexcept  by  a  learned  read- 
er, who  has  formed  his  tafte  upon  the  ftu- 
dy  of  the  beft  antient  authors,  and  knows 
the  art,  by  which,  of  common  words,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  Demofthenes,  an  uncommon 


♦  Rietorica^  lib.  3.  cap.  8. 
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flile  may  be  formed.  But  of  the  ftile  of 
Demofthenes,  which  the  Halicarnaffian, 
I  think,  with  great  juftice^  confiders  as  the 
moft  pcrfedt  ftile  of  oratory,  I  fhall  fay 
a  gr/eat  deal  more  ki  the  fequel. 

What  the  Halicarnaffian  fays,  of  num- 
bers being  concealed  even  in  poetry,  may 
be  illuftrated  from  fome  Englifh  poetry 
we  have,  fuch  as  the  beginning  of  the  L'-^/- 
legro  and  //  Penferofo  of  Milton,  and  par- 
ticularly from  Dryden's  ode  to  St  Cecilia, 
where  the  rhymes  are  fometimes  at  fuch  a  di- 
ftance  from  one  another,  that  the  ear  hard- 
ly perceives  them,  nor  difcovers  that  fome 
of  the  lines  do  not  rhyme  at  all  with  any 
other ;  and  when,  befides  that,  the  verfes 
are  of  fuch  unequal  length,  and  diiFering 
alfo  fo  much  in  meafure,  fome  of  them  be- 
ing iambics^  others  trocbaics^  others  am^ 
fefis^  I  think  they  may  be  accounted  ra- 
ther meafured  profe  than  poetry,  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  more  pleafant  to  my  ear 
than  any  regular  verfification  we  have. 

What  in  our  profe  comes  the  neareft  to 
the  loofe  numbers,  which  the  Halicarnaf- 
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iian  requires  in  fine  profe,  is  the  rhapfodies 
of  Theocles  in  Lord  Shaftelbury's  dialogue, 
entitled  the  Moralifis  j  only  the  numbers 
are  not  concealed  as  the  Halicarnaffiaa 
would  have  them  to  be,  but  are  too  appa- 
rent, and  therefore  make  the  compofition 
to  be  like  poetry.  There  is  fome  fneafured 
profe  of  the  fame  kind,  written  by  his 
kinfman  the  late  Mr  Harris,  and  fubjoined 
to  his  dialogue  upon  art.  The  numbers  in 
it  are  better  concealed,  but  the  words  are 
not  fo  fplendid  ;  nor  is  there  fo  much  of 
good  compofition  in  periods,  but  the  fenfe 
and  matter  are  very  good. — ^And  fo  much 
the  refemblancc  of  profe  to  verfe. 

« 

As  to  the  making  verfe  like  profe,  this 
is  done  by  compofing  poetry,  as  we  do  profe, 
in  periods,  and  making  the  periods  and 
their  feveral  members  cut  the  verfe,  and 
run  into  different  verfes.  Of  this  he  gives 
fome  beautiful  examples  from  Homer  *,  the 
greateft  author,  according  to  his  judgment, 
that  ever  wrote,  and  the  mofl  perfed  mo* 


*  Chap.  a6. 
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del  of  evciry  beauty  of  ftile,  either  in  the 
words  or  compoiition  *•  Of  this  Milton's 
blank  verfe  in  the  Paradife  Lqfi  is  as  good 
an  example  as  we  could  have;  for  we  have 
there  periods  often  of  ten  or  twelve  lines, 
and  one  I  have  obferved  in  Satan's  firft 
ijpeech  to  Beelzebub,  in  the  firft  book,  of 
no  lefs  than  twenty»one  lines,  divided 
among  the  feveral  verfes ;  which  has  a 
fine  eflPed,  giving  to  verfe  all  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  profe  compofition  '\.  How 
different,  in  this  refpeft,  the  blank  verfe  of 
Shakefpeare  is  from  Milton's,  every  reader 
of  taftc  and  judgment  muft  obferve^ 

The  third  thing  required  to  make  a  fine 
ftile  is  variety,  without  which,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  faid,  there  is  no  beauty  in 
language  any  more  than  in  ftile,  nor  in- 
deed in  any  work  of  art.  For,  as  the  Ha- 
licarnaffian  has  obferved,  variety  is  by  na« 

•  Chap.  24. 


t  See  what  I  have  further  faid  on  this  fubjeftj  Vol 
II.  p.  396. 
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ture  To  agreeable  to  us,  that  nothing  plea* 
Tes  U8  without  it ;  fo  that  even  the  fineft 
and  moil  pleafant  things  do  not  pleafe  us 
if  long  continued  without  variation*;  and 
he  requires,  that  there  fhouid  not  only  be 

a  change  of  words  of  different  kinds,  fome 
long  and  fome  fhort,  and  with  different 

fledions;  and  fometimes  compofed  into 
periods  of  different  members  of  various 
lengths,  and  fometimes  in  ihort  fentences 
without  periods,  with  a  variety  too  of 
rhythms;  but  even  the  tones,  he  requires, 
fbould  be  varied,  fo  that  words  of  the  fame 
tone  ihould  not  be  put  together  f- 

How  much  variety  is  wanted  both  in 
our  verfe  and  profe  at  prefent,  we  may 
judge  by  comparing  them  with  thofe  of 
Milton,  who  in  this,  as  well  as  every 


*  Cap.  Tp.  and  cap.  12.  where  he  fays,  Htrufit^n 
fr«»r«;  tf>yfv  xt^f^  '«^<^«  Homer  has  faid  long  before 
him,  .       ^ 

t  Chap.  12.  and  1:9. 
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thing  elfe,  has  imitated  the  anticnt  com«^ 
pdntion  as  far  as  the  ftinted  genius  of 
his  language*  would  permit  him.  How 
agreeably  he  has  varied  his  verfe  by  com-* 
pofition  in  periods  of  different  lengths, 
confiding  too  of  members  different  both 
in  length  and  number,  I  have  jaft  now 
obferved ;  and  as  to  his  profe,  I  have  gi-« 
ven j  in  the  third  Volume  of  this  work  *, 
an  example  of  his  fkill  in  compofing  rheto- 
rical periods.  As  to  his  plain  ftile,  didadic 
or  narrative,  he  periodifcs  it  alfo,  but  in  a 
manner  very  different.  Of  this  plain  ftilc 
you  have  a  very  good  example  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  Paradlfe  Lofi^  which,  tho'  it  be 
not  fo  much  varied  in  the  compofition  as 
his  rhetorical  ftile^  (nor  indeed  ought  it 
to  be  fo),  has  nothing  of  that  tedious  uni- 
formity, which  is  to  be  obferved  in  our 
prefent  writings. 

I  will  only  add  upon  this  fubjeflt,  that, 
as  I  have .  elfewhere  obferved,  to  make  a 
fine  period,  there  muft  not  only  be  vari- 
ety in  the  compofition  but  in  the  matter ; 

% 

•  VoL  iii.  p.  51* 
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bccaufe  it  gives  occafion  to  vary  properly 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  which  is  the  greateft 
beauty  of  pronunciation,  either  in  fpeaking 
or  reading.     The  players  often  do  this  af- 
fededly,  and  merely  to  avoid  a  monotony. 
This,  I  think,  is  more  difagreeable,  than  e- 
venamonotony,  if  the  fenfe  require  it  (hould 
be  io  fpoken.     But  where  that  is  the  cafe, 
it  is  a  fault  in  the  compofition,  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  preface  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, where  there  is  variety  enough  in  the 
matter,  as  well  as  in  the  ftrudure  of  the 
words,  to  make  a  variation  of  voice,  both 
proper  and  neceflary  for  making  the  fenfe 
well  underftood.  Let  the  reader  compare  the 
compofition  of  this  preface,  with  the  pre- 
fent  Englifli  and  French  compofitions,  (I 
name  them  together,  becaufe  I  am  afraid 
they  are  too  like  one  another),  and  if  he 
has  any  tafte  or  judgment,  he  will  per- 
ceive the  difference  more  clearly  than  any 
words  can  explain  it.     As  to  Milton's  La-* 
tin,  there  is  as  much  variety  in  it  as  in  a- 
ny  Roman  writen     In  this  beauty  of  ftile, 
more  if  poffible  than  in  any  other,  Demof- 
thenes  excels;  and  is  in  that  way  peculiar- 


ly  diflnS^uteed  fi'biii-  Ifbcr'atas  ih.  Greek, 

i^mektifoiH  tiun,' 

..•■■••. 

•  '  .  . .  ' . 

r  ftrOiiW  flow  fpealfc  of  the  fourtli  things 
Mrliichthe  Hallcarn^flian  req^uires  to  mak? 
a  fine  ftlle,.  f  me^n  decorum  dkn^fuitablenefs 
to  th'efubjeH :  ftut  of  thls^  I  am  to  treat 
in  the  nexi  chapter ;  and  I  will  conclude 
this  with  ibme  oBfefvations,  which  natu- 
rally  arife  from  what  I  h^ve  faid. 


« »     t 


And,  in  the  firft  place,  tho'  it  be  evident 
from  what  I  have  faid^that  we  cannot 
have  toners  and  rhythms,i  fuch-  as  adorned 
the  antient  languages,  yet  I  do  not  thiak 
iti  impoffible  to  vary  our  profe  compafi- 
tion-  agreeably  by  our  accents.  Of  this  I 
have  given  a  hint  in  my  third. volume*  of 
this  work.  Our  poetry  is  utidoubtedly 
made  by  accents,,  and  by  aepents  only  and 
a  certain  niimber  of  fyllables  in  our  blank 
verfe.  Of  thefe  we  compofe  feet  of  diflFe-: 
rent  kinds,  as  .1  have  fhown  elfewherc  fi 

Vol.  IV^  Mm 


*  Page?  49; -at d  50. 

j[  Vol.  U.  p.  383.  and  following, 
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fuch  as  iambic,  trochaic^  and  anapefUc 
Now,  I  know  nothing  to  hinder  us  to  give 
to  our  profe  certain  numbers  by  a  proper 
mixture  of  thefe  feet,  not  returning  regu- 
larly in  a  certain  order,  as  in  our  poetry, 
but  fo  diffufed  thro'  the  ftile,  as  to  affed 
the  ear  agreeably.  The  great  fault  I  find 
with  the  profe  of  that  kind,  which  has 
been  attempted  in  Englifh,  is  that  only  one 
of  thefe  feet  is  ufed,  namely  the  iambic, 
and  fomettmes  fo  ufed  as  to  make  an  en<- 
tire  heroic  verfe,  fuch  as  we  find  in  Lord 
Shaftefbury's  rhapfody.  Now,  I  would 
have  the  other  two  feet  likewife  ufed  :  In 
this  way  Milton  has  diverfified  his  verfe, 
very  finely  I  think,  in  the  Comus  ;  and  I 
am  not  fure  but  our  profe  ftile  might  be 
agreeably  varied  in  the  fame  way,  without 
being  run  into  poetry.  Cicero  has  made 
the  fame  obfervation  with  refpedt  to  tlie 
rhythms  of  antient  profe,  and  finds  fault 
with  Ariftotle  for  confining  that  rhythm  to 
one  foot,  viz.  xht  paean ;  whereas  he  thinks, 
that  other  feet,  fuch  as  the  daSlyle  and  ^- 
napefi^  may  be  admitted,  and  in  fliort  all 
feet,  but  fo  varied  and  blended  together, 
that  the  compofition  may  appear  not  loofe 


.\ 
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or  diffolute,  yet  not  altogether  numerous 
or  poetical  *.  Thefe  obfervations  upon 
the  numbers  of  our  Englifh  profe,  I  only 
throw  out  as  conjediires,  of  which  perhaps 
fomething  may  be  made  by  thofe  who 
have  more  leifure  than  I  to  fpeculate  upon 
fuch  fubjeds.  One  certain  way  of  varying 
not  only  our  ftilc  in  profe,  but  likewife  in 
vcrfe,  I  have  already  fuggefted ;  I  mean  by 
compofition  in  periods  of  various  lengths, 
and  confiding  of  members  differing  both  in 
length  and  number.  And  in  thefe  periods, 
there  may  be  ufed  thofe  ornaments  of  which 
I  have  treated  at  fome  length  elfewhere  tt  v- 
by  which  like  is  referred  to  like,  contraries 
oppofed  to  contraries,  with  a  like  ftrudkure 
Or  compofition  of  words,  and  claufules  or 
cadencies  of  the  fame  kind.  Such  orna- 
ments Qur  language  admits ;  and  thefe,  fays 
Cicero  $,  do  of  themfelves  give  numbers 

to  the  ftile.  •  But  they  muft  not  be  intern- 

» 

*  Orator,  cap.  57. 

f  Vol.  III.  p.  85.  and  following. 

X  Orator,  cap.  65. 
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perately  or  iairao4erately  ufed,  pthfrjw^ife 
they  becoipe  dij(gjUfting.  ^nd'^n  hiftory  or 
narrative  of  any  kindi  they  deftrqy  the  ap- 
pearance  of  tfujth  and  fieality. 

»  *  • 

In  the  nex:t  place,  the  HalicarnafTian 
tells  usj  that  there  were  tKbfe'in  his  time, 
who  could  not  be  perfu?ided  that  pembf- 
thenes  was  at  Ip'  much  pains,  and  lpe/lo:v^ed 
fo   much  tinie  in;  nrieafurihg  fyllabLes,  arid 

joining  words  {6  Artificially  tb^iher  in 
periods,  or  nierribers  of  periods,  apd*  in 
fhort,  ringing  airVhe  chapges  upon  them 
ppflible.  Xhis  tliey  thojught  a  (drudgery, 
that  ho  man  of  fpirit  could  fuhmit  to*. 
AncT,  inqee/di  I  dp  not  wonder  that  the  art 

\  '         '  •  •  • 

of  copipofition  bei^i^g^  ,^s  he  tcJls  u^,,  fo^ 
the  greater  partjpft  in.his  tia\je, .there  ftiould 
be'ciitics  tl^at  did  i\oc  think  that  it  ever 
was  pradifedj  to  the  d^egrejp  of 'perfedioA 
mentioned  by  tj;ie  Halicarn^irian.  jSlcither 
am  I  much  furprifed,  that  modern  critics, 
who  have  not  made  an  accurate  ftudy  of 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  languagp, 

*  De  Compoftkne^  cap.  25. 


fcrij}^^ :  F(^fff§%  ;^!??  critics  .pf .  l?is  tirag, 
w^?.q  theG'ree^  w^^  ftijl  a ,1;tj.o§, lpp^u?^j?j, 
9;nrf'fp9]ff,n.?^"^  A^  fha,t  wricty.  coul(}  not 

f^c^  prc^as  Ue  h^  de^n^^/d,  tftowgl^  ttiey- 
pji^ght  Jipt  b?li.?.v^2  tbat  ev^r  it  wjis  Rra^-» 
fed,-:pr.i/pr»aife,4,,;  cpuld  hfve  %ph  pffe^ 
ijijS  hj^z^\^%  tp  ft. 

4 

The  aflfrv,er,  which .  the  H^Ii^camaffiaii, 

♦    '«'         J      *  .1''  J 

nji^jses  tp  tjbfa  o^\e<aio.n^  I  th^pjf ,  i?  a  g.p^Q4 
onp.  He  {^fh  th^t  .4t  the  tipie  Ppmpjf- 
tj?ex)es  porapofpd  thofe  pr^tipn?^  the  art 
of  writing  wa$  fo  ij^uch  ftudied  it  A- 
thei>§,  ?Lad  p4rt;cu\aFl)r  by  PUto  ai)d  Kp- 
craf?s>  th^t  their  cpfnpofitix>n$  gppe^red  to 
he  j^plifl^ed  and  turned,  as  ijc  werp  j^  a 
tijraing  loom.  Ifocr^Xes,  he  lays,  beftpwed 
ten  years  at  kaft,  fpme  fay  niore,  ^jpon  a 
fmgle  .Qratlpa,  vi?.  hi?  Pqna^yric.  AncJ 
Plajo  di^-i^Pt  give  over  labouring  in  thp 
art^^n^ent  ajid  trimming  of  wprd?,  when 
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he  was  eighty  years  of  age,  as  appi^ared 
from  his  pocket  book  when  he  died,  in 
.which  the  fir  ft  fentence  of  his  work  upon 
Polity  was  found  varioufly  arranged.  As 
therefore  Demofthenes  laboured  fo  much, 
as  is  well  known  he  did,  to  excell  every 
body  in  the  oratorial  art,  he  thought  it 
was  neceflary  for  him  to  labour  the  words 
as  well  as  the  matter,  and  to  make  his  o« 
rations  pleafe  the  eaj  as  much  as  the  un- 
derftanding.  If,  fays  the  Halicarnaffian, 
fculptors  and  painters*  beftow  fo  much 
time  and  pains  in  executing  every  the  leaft 
thing  belonging  to  their  art  in  the  higheft 
degree  of  perfedion,  how  can  we  fup- 
pofe  that  Demofthenes  would  be  at  lefs 
pains,  working,  not  upon  corruptible  ma- 
terials fuch  as  they  wrought  upon,  but  up- 
on fuch  as  were  to  laft  for  ever,  and  to  ac- 
quire him  much  greater  glory  than  they 
could  afpire  to.  Ttis  example,  from  thefe 
other  arts  he  mentions,  appears  to  me  to 
be  very  convincing :  For  we  know,  from 
what  remains  of  the  antient  ftatues,  that 
befides  the  noble  ideas  exprefled  by  them, 

and  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  figures, 
there  is  an  exaiftnefs,  and  what  we  would 
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call  a  minurenefs  in  the  execution,  that  is 
really  wonderful ;  for  the  marble  is  poliih- 
ed  in  the  high^ft  degree;  and  all  the  fi- 
news  and  mufcles  fo  finifhed,  that  nothing 
can  exceed  it«  . 


The  Halicarnaffian  then  proceeds  to  tell 
us,  that  however  operofe  and  difficult  fuch 
elai>orate  comppfitions  as  thofe  of  Demof« 
thenes  might  be  at  firft,  yet  by  afliduous 
practice,  they  would  be  performed  at  laft 
with  tolerable.eafe  ;  and^  he  gives  an  ex- 
ample to  prove  this  from  another  art,  which 
I  think  very  appofite.  *  A  man,  (ays  he, 
who  has  learned  and  praftifed  muflc  very 
much,  will  upon  the  firft  heaiing  of  a  new 
piece,  be  able  with  very  little  trouble  to 
perform  it :  And  accordingly  now* a- days, 
we  fee. that  a  girl,  who  has  pradifed  the 
harpficord  much,  will  be  able  almoft  at 
fight,  to  perform  a  new  piece,  and  will  play 
you  at  oncegthreeor  four  parts  of  a  tune, 
after  (he  has  fludied  it  a  ^  httle,  with  fo' 
much  eafe,  that  (he  will  be  talking  to  you 
all  the  while. 


I 
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Ai  the  (arm  tii&c  I  aWi  pHitfUidi^  It  i» 
ti'tie,  Wiat  t"he  Haflfcatriiaffi'aW  fay*,  ihat" 
fucK  oraftidn^  as  thofe  of  l^tAofthfttids, 
£pu)d  Adf 'ftave- bedti  cdM^f)«fed  ^Mittiodt 
great  labour,  greater  I  belieV*,  A'a'ft  aWjr 
work  of  painting,  fculpturcj,  or  mufic. 
iiat  ift6r&^  coMpoC\tVdtii*^€m{kea,  the 
Mbour'  was  not  at  an  ^'d;  fot  t\i6  thoUt 
diSicttUpi(n  ^f  th6  oFaKo/s'arV  fen^ine^to 
his  p6rf&tai^  'f  I  n^an^  tlttt^  fpeabsnj^,  or 
^hanHey:  icd1ed;tfee  k^m-:  Undef  Wfiieh' 
ths^y  iftdti'rfed  not  orfy;  CliSf  gtfiaYt  of  t%e' 
feoijr,.  iJ(rhicir'ws«:  t^e^y  cbiifiaei'aMfe;-  (fdi' 
bcfides  thd'i^ioh  of  theh-  ai«m¥,'  they"  ^kHc- 
63 b!acfcwi¥dand fotwkrd',  Or toiitRe^ fide, 
as  I  J*v  ^old  tlie  pleaders  irf  Itiaiy  dtf  at  tftiis 
diy),  but-tha  look  and  afftiOn  o^  tHfe  fa'cit  in 
fpeakiiSg,  jPri'd"'  aifo  the  tttanageib^fnV  61"  i!he 
votee,  or  i^lat  We  call-  th^  prohunciaWon*. 
Now  aiSlibriv  sre  Demoflfhcties  tfeUsiii;  wa^ 
l9ie  fh^ft,  tlie'fecond,  art^d^tlie  third  quality 


•  I 


*  Cicero,  de  Oratore^  lab.  i.  cap.  5.  Quid  ego  de 
aTlIone  ipfa  plura  dicam,  quae  motu  corporis,  quae 
geftu,  quae  vultu,  quae  vocis  conformatione  ac  varie- 
gate moderanda  ^ft  ?  Quae  fola  per  fe  ipfa  quanta  fit, 
hiftrionum  levis  ars  et  fcena  declarant. 
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of  an  orator :  And  the  more  I  attend  to  pu- 
blic fpeaking,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  obfervation ;  for  it  is  by 
it  chiefly  that  the  charaiCter  of  the  ipeaker 

is  indicated,  one  of  the  three  great  fources 
of  perfuafion  mentioned  by  Ariftotle,  and 
more  by  it  than  by  what  he  fays  are  the 
paffions  of  the  hearers  excited,  which  are 
the  fecond  fource  of  perfuafion  according 
to  Ariftotle:  And  even  the  arguments  from 
the  nature  of  th^  thing,  the  third  and  laft 
fource  of  perfuafion,  have  a  very  much 
greater  effedl  when  well  fpoken,  than  they 
have  otherwife. 

But  there  is  ftill  more  in  the  art  of  the 
antient  orator  i  For,  before  the  fpeech  is 
pronounced,  it  muft  be  got  by  heart ;  as 
it  does  not  appear  that  thofe  antient  ora-> 
tors  ufed  any  notes  while  they  were  fpeak- 
ing ;  and  yet,  among  the  many  defeats  of 
orators,  which  Cicero  mentions,  I  do  not 
remember  that  any  where  he  fpeaks  of  want 
of  memory,  except  once,  where  he  tells  us, 
that  the  orator's  memory  having  failed  him, 

Vol  IV,  ^      N  n 
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he  faid  he  was  bewitched  *•  It  is  therefore 
not  without  reafon  that  Cicero  fays,  that 
without  memory,  every  thiag  elfe  in  an 
orator,  however  great  and  excellent,  is  of 
no  fignification  f.  Now,  there  was  among 
them  a  thing  utterly  unknown  in  modern 
times,  1  mean  an  art  of  memory ;  for  e- 
very  thing  among  them  appears  to  have 
been  reduced  to  art  and  rule :  And  indeed 
1  think  it  is  impofTible,  that  without  fome 
fuch  art  they  could  have  pronounced  o- 
rations  fo  very  long,  and  fo  very  well  com- 
pofed,  that  they  could  not  have  been  fpo- 
ken  extempore.  But  we  are  not  left  to 
argument  or  conjedure  upon  this  fubjedt; 
for. that  they  ^lad  an  art  of  memory,  is  a 
fa£t  fo  well  attefted,  that  we  cannot  doubt 
of  it.     Cicero  has  fpoken  of  it  at  fome 


*  Orator i  cap.  37. 

f  Cicero  de  Oratorey  lib.  i.  cap.  5.  The  words  arc. 
<  Quid  dicam  de  thefauro  rerum  omnium  memoriay 

•  quae,  nifi  cuftos  inventis  cogitatifque  rebus  et  verbis 

*  adhibeatur,  intelligimus  omnia,  etiamil  praedariffima 
«  fucrint  in  oratorc,  peritura/ 


I 
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length  in  his  fecond  book  de  oratore^  as  a 
thing  of  common  ufe  at  that  time }  for 
he  fays,  that  it  is  res  nota^et  pervulgata. 
And  he  tells  us,  that  not  only  things  were 
preferved  in  the  memory  by  this  art,  but 

even  words  *.     The  author  of  th^  books, 

* 

ad  Herennium^  by  fome  critics  afcribed  to 
one  Cornificius,  but  undoubtedly  the  work 
of  an  antient  rhetorician,  treats  more  ful- 
ly of  it,  and  is  at  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
make  us  underfiand  wherein  the  arc  con- 
fiftsf*  Both  Cicero  and  he  agree  in  this, 
that  it  was  by  a  reference  to  fenfible  ob- 
jeds  that  the  memory  both  of  things  and 
of  words  was  preferved.  T'hey  therefore 
imagined  to  themfelves  certain  places  or 
loci  as  they  called  them,  fuch  as  houfes  or 
porticos  ;  and  in  thefe  they  conceived  cer- 
tain images  of  things  and  of  words,  \tfhich 
places  and  images  fuggefted  to  them  what* 
ever  they  were  to  fay.  The  author, 
ad  Heretmium^  compares  the  places  to  the 

*  Lib.  2.  de  Oratore,  cap.  87.  and  88. 
f  Lib.  3.  ad  Herennwtn^  cap.  16.  and  21. 


e.... .   _ 
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wax  or  paper  on  which  they  wrote,  the  i- 
mages  to  the  letters  and  words   compos- 
fed   of  thofe   Iftters,  the   difpofition  and 
placing  of  thofe  images  to  the  writing,  and 
the  pronunciation  to  reading  *•    As  to  the 
images  for  the  words,  Cicero  obferves,  that 
that  there  were   fome    words,    of   which 
there  could  be  no  natural  image  or  repre- 
fentation,  fuch  as  the  words  that  conned 
the  ffeveral   parts  of  difcourfe,  commonly 
called   conjunctions :    But   of  thefe,  fays 
he,  wc  muft,  from  our  own  imagination, 
form  images  which  we  are  conftantly  to 
ufe  f.    By  this.^rt;  he  tells  us,  in  the  fame 
place,  that  the  natural  memory  was  not 
opprefled  or  impaired,  as  fome  people  i- 
magined,  but*  greatly  improved.     And  it 
was  not  only  pradliced  in  Rome,  but  in 
Greece  ;  for  Antonius,  who  there  fpeaks, 
fays,  that  he  himfelf  knew  two  famous  men 
in  that  country,   Carttades  and  Sceptius 
Metrodorus^  who  both  faid  that  they  could 
in  ihok  places^  in  their  memory,  -fix  the 
images  of  things  and  words,  as  they  couW 
fix  letters  in  wax. 


*  Ibid.  cap.  1 7. 

f  De  Oraton,  lib*  2.  cap.  8^. 
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Whether  this  art,  from  the  account  gi- 
ven of  it  by  thofe  two  authors,  could  be  re- 
vived and  pradiced  now  a  days,  1  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  fay.  But  we  are  aflured 
by  both  of  them,  that  the  vfe  of  it  could 
not  be  learned  withbut  the  greateft  dili- 
gence and  mod  afllduous  pradice.  Yet  it 
was  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  orator's  art  a- 
mong  the  aqtients,*  and  is  now  thought  fo 
little  neceflary,  that  it  is  not  at  all  (ludied. 
But,  when  we  join  to  i(  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  art  pra£tic^d  among^the  antients,  and 
all  that  variety  of  things  *  which  ai;i  ora- 
tor muft  know  to  be  pjerfeft  of  his  kind  * ; 
—-And  when  to  all  this  we  further  add 
certain  qualities  of  the  body,  not  required  in 
any  other  of  the  fine  arts,  fuch  as  a  fine 
perfon,  a  commanding  afpe£t,  9Dd  a  clear 
'  ^rjd  ftrong  voice, 


*  Craflus,  in  Cicero  de  Oratore^  reqiiires  that  he  flxould 
be  learned  in  all  arts  and  fciences ;  and  indeed,  if  he 
is  to  fpea^  eloquently  upon  any  of  them,  he  muft  un* 
derftand  it ;  and,  even  in  fpeaking  upon  any  common 
fubjefl,  he  may  ufe  illuftrations  from  arts  and  fciences, 
which  ^11  both  adorn  his  ftile,  aild  ferve  to  make  his 
fubjcft  better  un4crftood* 
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-p^nJares 


VincentimJlrepituSf  et  natam  rebus  agen^  •, 

I  think  we  rauft  conclude,  as  Cicero  does,  that 
it  is  a  moft  wonderful  art,  and  that  no  other 
reafon  can  be  given  why  fo  few  have  excel- 
led in  it,  even  in  countries  fuch  as  Greece 
and  Italy,  where  fuch  rewards  were  pro- 
pofed  to  excellence  in  it,  "  ni/i  ret  quandam 
^^  incredibilem  tnagnitudinem  ac  difficulta- 
"  tern  t*'  One  part  of  the  art  only,  I  mean 
the  cdmpofition,  tho*  not  the  greateft  in 
the  opinion  of  Demoflhenes,  required,  as  I 
have  defcribed  it,  a  diligence  and  attention, 
luch  as  there  is  no  example  of  in  our  time : 
So  that,  if  we  equal  or  excel,  as  fome  ima- 
gine, the  antients  in  the  writing  art,  it 
muft  be  by  a  wonderful  fuperiority  of  ge- 
nius, which  enables  us  with  very  much 
worfe  materials,  and  much  lefs  induftry,  to 
make  finer  or  even  as  fine  compofitions. 

To  thofe  who  are  not  of  that  opinion 
but  who  think  as  I  do,  that  we.  never  could 


♦  Horatii  Epiflola  ad  Pi/ones  \  fee  the  quotation  from 
Cicero  upon  this  fubjeA,  p.  191* 

t  De  Oratrocy  lib.  I.  cap,  5, 
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I 

have  invented  nor  cannot  excel  in  any  of 
the  fine  arts,  except  by  the  imitation  of  the 
antients,  I  would  earneftly  recommend  the 
reading  and  the  ftudying  diligently  of  the 
Halicarhaffian's  critical  wotks,  without 
which,  I  think  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  be  a 
great  performer,  or  even  a  good  judge  in 
the  writing  art.  In  Ariftotle's  poetics  and 
his  books  upon  rhetoric,  we  have  the  ge- 
neral and  philofophical  principles  of  criti- 
cifm  and  good  tafte  very  accurately  laid 
down.  But  Dionyfius  is  more  particular 
and  inftruftsyou  as  accurately  and  minute* 
ly,  as  I  believe  he  did  his  pupils  he  jaught 
at  Rome,  to  one  of  whom  he  dedicates  his 
work  upon  compofitiony  which  I  have  fo  of- 
ten quoted.  I  read  him  with  the  greateft 
pleafure,  not  only  for  the  matter  but  for 
the  Jiilcy  which,  as  far  ^  I  am  aMe  to 
judge,  is  truly  Attic,  and  the  moft  copious 
as  well  as  moft  elegant  ftile  of  criticifm 
that  is  extant.  I  do  not  think  that  he  de* 
ferves  at  all  the  cenfure  of  Photius  upon 
fome  Attic  writers,  that  they  are  too  Attic ; 
by  which  he  means,  that  their  ftile  is  fo 
artificial  as  to  be  obfcure,  which  I  think  is 
true  of  one  great  Attic  writer,  namely  Thu- 


I 
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cydides.  This  fault  the  Halicarnallian  has 
noted  in  him»  but  I  think  has  himfelfa- 
voided  altogether;  for,  unlefs  where  his 
text  is  corrupted,  1  think  he  is  a  very  clear 
author,  fo  clear  that,  in  many  places,  a 
good  Greek  fcholar  can,  at  the  firfl  read- 
ing, correct  the  error  of  the  manufcript. 
Hudfon's  edition  from  the  Oxford  prefs  is 
an  excellent  one  ;  only  I  think  he  fhould 
have  taken  into  the  text  all  the  corre£tions 
from  MSS.  which  he  mentions  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  page,  particularly  from  the  Vat- 
tican  MS.  And  there  are  fome  eipendati** 
ons  fuggefted  by  fuch  critics  as  Sylbrugius 
and  Harry  Stephen,  which  are  fo  evident, 
that  I  think  he  ought  to  have  admitted 
them  into  the  text,  and  degraded  the  com-* 
mon  reading  to  the  bottom  of^  the  page  : 
Andffl  fhould  h|^  very  glad  if  the  learned 
in  Oxford  would  take  the  trouble  to  pub- 
lifh  an  edition  of  him  in  that  form,  and 
without  a  tranflation,  fo  that  it  might  be 
carried  about  in  two  or  three  pocket  vo- 
lumes.    For  it  is  a  book  that  a  fcholar  ought 

No£hirna  verfare  manu,  verfare  diurna. 
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CHAP.      VI. 


In  judging  of  what  is  proper  in  writings 
the  Jubjeii  only  to  be  confidered. — Stile, 
divided  according  to  thefubje^^  is  of  fix 
kinds  J— I.  Epiftolary  fiilej—fhould  be 
concife^  and  ivithout  any  thing  like  com^ 
pofition  in  periods. -^^The  ancients  excelled 
in  that  kind  ofivriting  as  nvell  as  in  e^ 
very  other, — 2.  Dialogue  writing,— 716^/ 
nothing  elfe  but  converfation  nvritten.'^^ 
Of  the  fiile  of  converfation^— feiv  excel 
in  if. '^Bodily  qualities  neceffary  for  that 
excellence.  ^^  Some  fo  deficient  in  thefe^ 
that  it  is  impofftble  they  can  converfeagreC'^ 
^^(K.^^Speaking  and  moving  diftinguifb 
a  gentleman  and  lady  more  than  any  thing ' 
elfe.^BothJiudied  more  in  France  than 
in  Britain. — Defers  of  pronunciation  in 
private  converfation  may  be  corre^ed,--^ 
Of  the  fault  qftoofqfiJpeaking.'^Ofthecon* 

Vol.  IV.  O  o 
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trary  extreme. — Of /peaking  toojltnv  and 
ivith  an  affefled  gravity. — Of  toofrong 
emphafis  in  f peaking. — Too  muchfludy  to 
fpeak  ivell  mufl  not  he  Jhoivn  in  private 
converfation. — Provincial  and  profejjional 
dialers  to  be  avoided. — Fer/es  ivell  re- 
peatedy  an  ornament  of  converfation. — Of 
folitenefs  in  converfation\—four  things 
required  in  order  to  be  polite.  , 


WHAT  is  decent y proper ^  and  becoming 
is  principal  in  all  the  arts,  being 
that,  without  which  no  performance  in 
any  art  can  pleafe ;  yet  it  is  not  nor  can- 
not be  comprehended  in  any  art,  as  Cice- 
ro informs  us  *  :  Nor  can  it  be  otherwife 
perceived,  but  by  a  natural  fenfe  of  the 
pulchfum  and  decorum^  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  excellence  in  all  the  arts,  but 
which  no  art  or  teaching  can  beftow,  if 
nature  has  denied  it. 


*  (Cicero  De  Oraton^  lib.  i.  cap.  29.)  And  fqr  this 
'  he  quotes  a  great  artift  in  his  timei  I  mean  RofcinSi 
fo  great^  that  a  m^n,  who  excelled  in  any  art,  vas 
fidd  to  be  <  a  Rofcius  in  that  art/ 


r     » 
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What  is  fit,  decent,  or  proper  in  the 
pradiice  of  the  writing  art,  depends  upon 
three  things  :  The  nature  of  the  fubjeft ; 
the  chara^er  of  the  writer;  and,  lajily^ 
the  charadipr  and  difpofition  of  the  perfons 
to  whom  he  writes.  The  two  laft  Confide- 
rations  belong  to  public  fpeaking  or  orato- 
ry, rather  than  to  writing ;  for  the  author 
may  be  altogether  unknown,  or,  if  known, 
his  chara&er  has  commonly  nothing  to  do 
with  his  work ;  and  as  to  thofe  to  whom 
it  is  addreffed,  it  is  the  world  in  general 
for  whom  moft  authors  write.  It  is  there- 
fore the  fubjeft  of  the  writing  which  I 
fhall  only  confider,  as  that  which  muft 
determine  what  is  fit,  proper,  and  beco- 
ming in  the  ftile  and  manner  of  treating  it. 

According  to  this  way  of  confidering 
flile,  there  will  be  fix  diflFerent  kinds  of 
llile  to  be  examined  :  The  epiftolary  ftile; 
The  dialogue  ftile  ;  The  narrative  or  hif- 
torical ;  The  didactic  ;  The  rhetorical ; 
And,  laftly,  the  poetical.  I  will  begin 
with  the  epiftolary. 

As  the  fubje£t  of  a  letter  is  commonly 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  fuch  as  are 
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talked  of  in  converfation,  the  ftile  of  it, 
as  well  as  of  converfation,  fliould  be  plain 
and  (imple,  confifting  of  words  of  common 
ufe,  and  without  periods  or  any  thing 
that  can  be  called  compofition.  .  It  fliould 
be  lefs  difFuFe  than  the  ftile  of  converfation, 
but  it  muft  have  nothing  of  the  aflFeded 
and  obfcure  brevity  of  Tacitus.  It  may 
be  compared  with  the  philofophical  ftile  in 
this  refpedl,  that  it  ought  to  be  both  accu- 
rate and  concife,  and  without  any  afcititi- 
ous  ornaments :  And  therefore  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  Ariftotle,  whofe  phi- 
lofophical ftile  is  fo  admirable,  fhould  ex- 
cell  fo  much  in  letter  writing,  as  we  arc 
told  he  did  *.  There  are  no  letters  of  his 
.  preferved ;  but  there  are  many  of  other 
ancients,  more  than  fufficicnt  to  fhew  their 
excellence  in  that  kind  of  writing,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  t» 

*  Vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  p.  353. 

'  -I-  In  p.  206.  of  the  fame  Volume,  I  have  given 
the  words  of  a  letter  of  Lentulus,  preferyed  to  us  by 
Salluft.  I  will  give  here  the  words  of  a  letter  of  Ju- 
liife  Caefar,  to  his  friends  Appius  and  Cornelius,  which 

Cicero  has  preferved  to  us,  lib.  ix.  fj[>i/f.  ad  ^ttUut^ 
ppift.  16. 
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I  am  now  to  fpeak  of  the  fiile  of  dia- 
logue^ which,  being  no  Other  than  a  writ- 


*  A.  D.  viL  Id,  Mart,  Brundu/ium  vent :  ad  murum 

*  cqflrafofui,  Pompeius  eft  Brundufit;  mtfitadme  Cn,  Ma-' 

*  gium  de  pace,  ^uae  vifafunt  refpondi.  Hoc  vos  Jiatim 
^Jeire  voluL     ^ufn  in^m  venero  de  compofitkne  aliquid 

*  me  conficercy  Jiatim  vos  certiores.^adam.     Valete! 

If  his  Commentaries  had  been  written  in  the  fame 
ftile,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  approved  of  by 
the  late  French  writers,  particularly  by  Montefquieu^ 
who  writes  great  works  much  in  the  fame  ftile. .  But 
the  ftile  of  Caefv's  Commentaries  is  quite  different ; 
and  is,  I  think,  the  beft  memoir-ftile  that  ever  was 
written,  though  it  has  not  that  elaborate  compofition, 
which  a  formal  hiftory  requires.  I  will  mention  ano- 
ther l^ter  of  Julius,  which  has  more  of  compoi^tion 
in  it,  very  fuitable,  I  think,  to  the  noble  fentiment 
exprefted  in  it.  It  is  alfo  preferved  to  us  by  Cicero, 
in  the  XQ.  book  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  epift.  p. ;  and 
appears  to  be  an  anfwer  to  a  letter  of  Cicero,  In 
which  he  told  Caefar,  that  feyeral  of  the  Pompeian 
faction,  who  had  f^en  into  his  hands  and  whom  he 
had  difm^ied,  had  takei^  up  arms  againft  him.  The 
words  are,  <  Neque  illud  me  movet^  quod  iiy  qui  a  me  di^ 

*  WtJU^funt^  difcejjijffe  dicuntur,  ut  mihi  rur/us  helium  infer-' 
<  rent  \  mbil  enim  maloy  quam  et  me  meijimilm  ejfe^  et  illos 
^fui*  See  what  I  have  further  faid  upon  the  epifto- 
lary  ftile  of  the  ancients,  p.  2i8.  of  this  volume; 
li^here  I  h^ve  ihown,  that  in  their  epiftolary  ftile 
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ten  converfationy  muft  of  neceffity  imitate 
the  ftile  of  real  converfation.  This  leads 
me  naturally  to  fay  fomething,  of  that  ftile, 
for  which  I  do  not  find  any  precepts  given 
in  any  antient  author :  And  Cicero  feems 
to  doubt,  whether  it  could  be  reduced  to 
an  art.  fiut  he  adds^  that  tho'  there 
were  very  many  matters  of  rhetoric,  there 
were  none  of  the  ftile  of  converfation,  as 
there  were  none  who  defired  to  learn  it  *. 
But  whether  it  be  reducible  to  art  or  not, 
it  is  ceirtain  that  it  is  better  and  worfe 
performed;  and  though  it  be  of  more 
common  ufe  than  any  art,  it  is  furprifing 
how  few  excel  in  it.  The  reafon  of  this 
is,  that,  befides  tafte  and  judgment,  con- 
verfation, as  well  as  public  fpeaking,  re- 


they  made  much  Icfs  ufe  of  that  artificial  arrangement 
of  words,  which  their  language  permitted,  than  in  o- 
ther  fkiles.  And  in  general  it  may  be  oWcrvcd,  that 
by  compofition  the  anticnts  diverfified  their  ftile  much 
more,  than  by  the  choice  of  words;  for  it  is  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  words,  and  by  compofition  in  pe- 
riods, that  Dembfthenes  has  made,  of  common  words, 
the  fineft  profc  ftile  that  ever  was  written. 

*  De  OfficiiSy  lib  i.  cap.  37* 
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quires  fome  bodily  talents  not  commonly 
met  with.  And  firft,  there  muft  be  a  good 
voice,  fweet  and  clear,  if  not  ftrong  and 
commanding  like  that  of  a  public  fpeaken 
I  have  known  fome,  who  Were  blefled  by 
nature  with  fo  fweet  a  tone  of  voice,  that 
almoft  every  word  they  fpoke  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  hearer.  Then  there  muft  be 
a  diftind  articulation^  a  pleafant  look,  and 
an  agreeable  adion  of  the  face  in  fpeaking* 
In  all  thofe  natural  endowments,  I  have 
known  many  fo  deficient,  that  it  was  im« 
pofilble,  by  any  teaching  or  practice,  ta 
make  thepi  agreeable  in  private  converfa-^ 
tion,  any  n>ore  than  good  public  fpeaker$«> 

There  are  two  things  which  diftinguifli* 
a  gentlemai)  itnd  lady  in  company,  more 
than  any  other  thing  I  know.  Thefe  are 
moving  and  fpeaking,  both  of  which  we 
have  Of  calion  to  practice  as  often  as  we 
are  in  company,  but  neither  of  which  is 
fufficiently  cultivated  in  Britain.  In  France, 
the  grace  of  motion  is  very  much  ftudied, 
and  the  people  of  that  country  have  fo 
high  a  tafte  of  beauty,  that  they  prefer  the 
beauty  of  tha(  kind  to  the  beauty  of  ei-^ 
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ther  face  or  ihape ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
by  nature  preferable^  as  it  is  more  expref- 
five  of  mind,  the  fource  of  all  beauty,  than 
either  of  the  other  two.  They  are  there- 
fore at  pains  to  form  every  motion  a  gen- 
tleman or  lady  has  occafion  to  make  in 
company,   and  particularly  their  motion 

when  they  firft  enter  a  room.  And  the 
cffe^i:  of  this  culture  is  very  vifible  in  their 
behaviour ;  for  I  have  frequently  feen  a 
Frenchman,  without  any  advantages  efface 
or  perfon,  enter  a  room^  and  prefent  him- 
felf,  as  they  call  it,  with  an  air  and  pre- 
fence  that  furprifed  me  *.  Nor  is  the  o- 
ther  accomplifhment,  of  fpeaking  agreea- 
.  bly,  negle£ted  among  them :  And  accor- 
dingly I  have  known  many  French  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  who  excelled  alfo  in  that 
qualification. 

Of  thefe  two  fo  eflential  parts  of  edu- 
cation, one  is  almoft  entirely  negledled  in 

« 

♦  The  higheft  eulogium  the  French  can  make  up- 
on a  man's  perfon,  is  to  fay  H  a  Tair  noble ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  worft  thing  they  can  fay  of  .a  man's 
app)saraQce,  is  II  a  Fair  ignbble. 
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Britain;  I  mean  the  grace  of  motion,  which 
is  but  too  vifible  in  the  appearance  and  be- 
haviour of  many  of  our  people  of  the  firft 
rank.  The  other  is  cultivated  in  the  fchools 
of  England,  but  only  in  the  way  of  pu-r 
blic  fpeaking,^  the  tone  and  manner  of 
which  is,  and  ought  to  be,  quite  different 
from  private  converfation,  but  upon  which 
there  is  no  attention  at  all  bellowed  :  and 
the  boys  are  allowed  to  prate  in  private 
as  they  think  fit.  Neither  is  it  minded  by 
their  tutors  and  preceptors  when  they  grow 
up  and  come  into  the  world  ;  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  is  that,  as  I  have  faid,  fo 
few  fpeajc  well  in  converfation.  Now,  it 
is  evident  that  defeats  of  voice,  articu- 
lation, and  adion,  may  in  fome  degree 
be  remedied,  and  any  natural  advanta- 
ges^improved  by  ^rt  and  teaching.  And 
particularly  there  is  one  very  great  fault 
in  Tpeakingj   and    which    prevails    more 

and  more  every  day,  efpecially  among  the 

• 

young  people,  that  might  be  entirely  cu- 
red, if  parents  and  mailers  would  give  a 
proper  attention  to  it.  The  fault  I  mean  i% 

Vol.  IV.  P  p 
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fpeaking  too  faft.  In  njy  younger  days, 
the  people  of  fafliion  in  England  fpoke 
with  a  certain  gravity  and  dignity  beco- 
ming their  rank  ;  and  there  was  a  remar- 
kable difference  in  that  refped  betwixt  the 
city  and  the  court  end  of  the  town.  Now, 
a  young  gentleman  of  the  firft  rank  talks 
or  rather  prates  like  a  waiter  in  a  city  ta- 
vern, in  fuch  a  glib,  pert,  flippant  manner, 
as  to  me  is  very  offenfive,  and  indeed, 
fometimes  not  intelligible.  At  the  fame 
time  the  contrary  extreme  is  to  be  avoided; 
for  we  ihould  not  fpeak  too  flovy,  nor  af- 
fedl  a  gravity  and  dignity  which  only  be- 
long to  public  fpeaking,  and  this  too  up- 
on great  and  important  occafiorts.  Nor 
fhould  we  lay  too  many  or  too  ftrong  em- 
phafes :  For  that  is  a  fault  even  in  public 
fpeaking,  becaufe  it  deftroys  the  fmooih- 
nefs  and  flow  of  the  fpeech,  making  it 
proceed  by  hops  and  bounds ;  and  be- 
fi*des,  if  there  be  too  many  emphafes^  there 
is  truly  none  at  all.  There  are  many  who 
fpeak  too  low,  more  than  fpeak  too  loud, 
at  leafl:  in  good  company.  But  we  fhould 
fuit  the  pitch  of  our  voice  to  the  number 
of  the  company.     There  are  many  too, 


I 
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who  fpeak  while  they  are  laughing :  But 
this  is  not  right.  To  fpeak  with  a  finile 
is  agreeable,  efpecially  if  the  action  of 
the  face  in  fmiling  is  beautiful.  But  to 
fpeak  and  laugh  at  the  fame  time^  is  not 
graceful  j  and  befideSj  it  makes  the  pro- 
nunciation inarticulate,  and  very  often 
not  intelligible.  As  to  the  words,  they 
fhould  be  of  common  life,  and  not  affec- 
tedly learned,  or  Johnfonian^  as  I  have 
heard  them  called  *.  And  there  fhould 
be  nothing  like  compofuioii  in  periods  in 
private  converfation,  any  more  than  in 
letter  writing  ;  and  in  general,  we  ought 
not  to  feem  td  labour  tq  fpeak  well.  This 
perfons  are  apt  to  do  when  they  fpeak  a- 
ny  language  other  than  their  native;  and 
1  have  particularly  obferved  it  in  Scotfmen 


*  There  is  a  definition  of  Network  in  Johnfon's 
diftionary,  which  has  been  fhown  me,  and,  1  think,  is 
a  curiofity  of  the  kind.  ^  Netcwork^  fays  he,  *  is  Any 
*  thing  reticulated  or  decuflated  at  equal  diftances,  with* 
«  interftices  between  the  interfeftions.'  This  may  not  be 
a  good  definition  of  Network,  but  it  is  a  very  good  de^ 
fcription  of  the  author ;  for  nothing  chara£lerifes  a 
pedant  more  than  the  ufe  of  hard  words,  not  intelli- 
gible except  to  a  few,  in  defcribirig  a  common  thing. 
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who  have  learned  to  fpeak  Englifli  after 
they  were  become  men,  and  who,  though 
they  fpeak  it  well,  may  be  difcovered  by 
a  nice  ear  to  fpeak  a  language  that  is  not 
native  to  them.  It  was  in  this  way,  that 
the  herb  woman  in  Athens  difcovered  The- 
ophraftus,  when  he  was  cheapening  fome 
of  her  herbj,  to  be  a  foreigner;  for  he 
fpoke,  as  fhe  faid,  Nitnis  AtticCy  though  he 
had  been  then  twenty  years,  as  I  remember, 
in  Athens:  But  it  feems,  the  habit  he  had 
formed,  when  he  firft  began  to  fpeak  the 
Attic,  ftill  remained  with  him. 

There  is  an  Attic  in  every  country,  as 
well  as  there  was  in  Greece.  The  Attic 
in  England  is  the  language  of  the  court 
and  of  the  univeifities.  But  there  are 
many  provincial  dialedls :  And  bcfides 
thefe,  there  is  what  may  be  called  a  pro- 
feflional  dialed,  belonging  to  men  of 
certain  profeflions ;  for  I  have  obferved 
feveral  gentlemen  of  the  law,  and  more 
of  the  clergy,  who  had  not  been  much 
in  good  company,  fpeak  in  a  tone  and 
manner    very    different    from    people    of 

falhion,  and  which  I  thought  not  at  all 
beautifivl.     Such  peculiarities  ought  to  be 
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avoided.  And,  laftly,  I  would  advife  the 
ftudent  of  this  art  of  converfation,  to  learn 
to  repeat  ivith  good  accent  and  good  difcre^ 
tiony  verfes  in  Englifli  or  any  other  lan- 
guage, which  he  and  the  company  may 
underftand,  and  to  acquire  that  fuavitas 
orisy  which,  Cornelius  Nepos  tells  us*,  re- 
commended Pomponius  Atticus  fo  much 
to  the  great  men  of  Rome*  And  indeed, 
good  verfes,  properly  introduced  and  well 
repeated,  are  in  modern  times,  as  they  were 
in  antient,  one  of  the  greatefl  ornaments 
of  converfation. 

A  good  deal  more  might  be  faid  upon 
the  fubjed  of  converfation :  And  it  is  a 
fubjedl  worthy  to  be  treated  of  at  much 
greater  length  ;  for  it  is  in  converfation 
that  politenefs  is  chiefly  ftiewn^.  Now,  I 
don't  know  that,  in  the  ftate  of  fociety  in 
which  we  live,^  there  is  any  greater  enjoy- 
ment than  polite  converfation,  which  may 
be  confidered  as  produdive  of  the  greatefl: 
blefling  of  hu^lan  life,  friendfbip.  But 
ray  fubjedl  confines  me  to  fpe.ak  only  of 

•  In  vita  Attict^  cap.  i.  4. ct  20. 
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the  ftile  of  coa^erfation ;  however,  as  I 
have  mentioned  poUtenefs,  I  will  add  that 
four  things  appear  to  me  to  be  neceffary 
ingredients  of  poUtenefs.  In  the^r;^  place, 
a  general  benevolence  or  love  of  mankind, 
which  makes  what  the  French  call  the  j>«- 
liteffe  naturelU,  and  without  which  po- 
litenefs  is  mere  form  and  etiquette.    Now, 
there  are  many  men  of  this  age,  that  have 
not  in  their  nature  the  philanthropy  of  a 
Newfoundland  dog,  who  will  not  bark  or 
growl  at  a  ftranger  who  comes  to  his  maf- 
ter's  houfe  at  a  proper  time,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  will  fawn  upon  him,  bidding  him 
as  it  were  welcome  to  the  houfe.     Nay, 
1  know  men,  who  are  not  only  wantmg 
in  general  benevolence,  but  have  not  thai 
attachment  to  any  one  of  their  own  fpe- 
cies,  which  every  dog  has  to  his  maftei, 
ado,  A  polite  man  muft  know  the  com- 
pany  in  which  he  convcrfes,  and   what 
meafure  of  refpeft  is  due  to  each  of  them. 
For  an  undiftinguifliing  civility,  without 
regard  to  rank,  worth,  fenfe,  or  know- 
ledge, is  not   poUtenefs.     3''^  He   muft 
be  fo  much  of  a  philofopher.  as  to  know 
himfelf,  and  not  to  affume  more,  in  re- 
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gard  of  any  of  the  particulars  above  men- 
tioned, than  belongs  to  him.  In  one  word, 
he  muft  not  be  vain  j  for  vanity,  tho'  it  may 
be  concealed  for  fome  time,  will  break 
out  upon  certain  occafions,  and  give  great 
offence  to  tbofe  you  converfe  with.  And, 
lajily^  a  man,  in  order  to  be  polite,  muft 
have  the  fenfe  of  the  puiehrum  and  decorum^ 
and  of  what  is  graceful  and  becoming  in 
fentiments  and  behaviour,  without  which 
there  is  nothing  amiable  or  praife-worthy 
among  men.  And,  as  this  fenfe  is  the 
foundation  of  all  virtue,  it  was  not,  I 
think,  without  reafou  that  the  Stoics 
reckoned  politenefs,  or  urbanity  as  they 
called  it,  among  the  virtues. 
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Dialogue  wri^iing  is  converfation  upon  the 

fuljcSi  offome  art  orfcience.\ — Not  a  mere 
catechi/hij  but  of  the  poetic  kind,  ha^ 
ring  a/able  'with  charaSiers  and  manners; 
— not  therefore  real  converfation^Juch  as 
the  Socratic  converfations  recorded  by  Xe^ 
nophon. — Plato  the  great  dialogift  of  an^ 
tiquity.-'^His  dialogues  fiiiions  even  as 
to  the  msLttcr.'-^Some  of  them  admirable 
pieces  of  poetry ; — but  he  does  notfucceed 
"when  he  delivers  'whole  fyflems  offcience 
in  that  nvay, — Arijiotle^s  manner  infuch 
works  much  better. — The  file  of  dialogue 
Jhould  be  ftmple . —  Plato's  file  not  fo  in 
fome  of  his  dialogues. — A  poetical  ar^ 
rangement  of  the  nvords  affeiied  by  him. 
" — Cicero  the  next  great  dialogift  of  anti- 
quity ; — ^his  manner  quite  different  from 
Plato  s : — Wherein  that  difference  confifs. 
—-His  flile  alfo  very  different  from  Pla- 
to^s  J — great  variety  of  matter  in  his  phi- 
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lofophical  dialogues, — I'befeSl  of  philo^ 
fophyy  to  nvhich  he  ivas  addiSled^  furnipj^ 
ed  arguments  upon  both  fides  of  a  quejtion. 
'—They  are  full  aljo  of  examples  from  both 
Greek  and  Roman  hijiory. — The  rhetoric 
of  them  better  than  of  his  orations^ — his 
dialogues  on  thefubje£l  of  eloquence ^  and 
in  general  his  ^writings  upon  eloquence^ 
the  befl  part  of  his  ivorks. — Eloquence 
the  delight  andjludy  of  his  life  -f—philo" 
fophy  he  only  applied  to  ivhen  he  cpuld 
do  nothing  better. — Nothing  therefore 
keiv  or  excellent  in  his  philofophical 
ivorks ; — but  his  rhetorical^  admirable  of 
the  kind. — Only  tivo  rhetorical  dialogues} 
— of  thefe  the  one  De  Oratore,  the  bejl 
thing  that  ever  Cicero  ivrote\—it  is 
perfect  of  the  kind^  having  both  fable 
and  characters : — The  perfonages  in  this 
dialogue ; — not  all  the  fame  the  fecond 
day  that  they  ivere  the  firji : — The  diffe^ 
rence  accounted  for : — The  time  and  place 
of  the  dialogue  marked: — The  endurance 
of  it  alfo : — That  more  confijlent  ivith 
probability^  than  the  length  of  fome  of 
Plato  s  difputations : — //  is  divide^  into 
Vol  IV.  Q^q 
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two  days. — The  difputation  of  the  firfi 
contained  in  Clcerds  firft  hooh^-^The  fuh^ 

jecl  of  that  dij'putation. — The  fecotid  day  s 
difputation  divided  into  tivo  converfa-^ 
tions  ;  the  one  in  the  forenoon^  the  other 
in  the  aft  er  noon. -^T he  forenoon  s  con^er^ 

fation  comtained  in  thefecond  hookr-^hw- 
tonius  thefpeaker  there^  ivhqgoes  thro  all 
thefubjeB  matter  \^-^The  narration  is  a- 
.  greeably  di'verffed  hy^  one  of  the  perjb^ 
nages  explaining  that  part  of  eloquence^ 
nvhich  confijls  in  pleafantry  andfacetiouf 
nefs.-^The  third  converfation  in  the  of- 
ternoon  of  the  fecond  day. — This  contain- 
ed in  Cicero  s  third  hook. — Thefceneof 
it  changed. — Craflus  the  chief  fpeaker 
there ^^  who  explains  alt  the  ornaments 
of  fpeech. — The  exordium  of  this  third 
book  very  fne^  and  very  patheticaly  gi^ 
ving  an  account  of  the  calamities^  'which 
after  that  befel  the  commonnvealth^  and 
in  nvhich  mojl  of  the  fpeakers  in  that  dia- 
logue  periJhed.—^Of  the  grand  idea  of  an 
orator  nx^htch  Crajfus  had. — //  compre^ 
hends^  according  to  him^  the  knovuledge 
of  arts  and  fciences. — In  antient  times^ 
the  knoiv ledge  of  things  and  ivords  voas 
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not  di'uided.'^'-^his  divifion  Jirft  made  in 
the  fchools  of  philofophers, — Anfwer  td 
the  objeflion  that  it  is  impqffible  to  learn 
Jo  many  things. — A  paufe  after  this  in 
the  converfation^  nvhich  is  interrupted  by 
Cotta  putting  Crajfus  in  mind  of  the  pro^ 
'vince  he  had  undertaken^  ivhich  ivas  to 
.  explain  the  manner  of  an  oration^  as  An^ 
tonius  had  done  the  matter  ',-^CraJfus  ac^ 
cordingly  explains  the  ornaments  of  ftn^ 

gleivordsi-^of  ivords  in  compojition i-^ 

of  rhythms  i-^^of  nvhat  is  decent  and  pro-' 
per;-  ^2«^laftly»  q/^pjoniiriciation  and  ac- 
cent.—Cicero  concludes  the  dialogue i,  ivith 
,    a  compliment   to   his  friend  Hortenfius 
from  the  mouth  of  Crajfus. — Of  the  de- 

,  corum  obferved  in  this  lajl  day^s  conver^ 

fation  ivith  refpeil  to  thofe  ivhofpeak. — 

The  fpeech  of  Crajfut  the  mofi  laboured 

part  of  the  dialogue. — Cicero  there  gives 

his  oivn  idea  of  the  perftti  orator. — That 

idea  a  true  idea ; — ivithout  that  univer- 

fal  knoiuledgCy  an  orator  cannot  be  rich 

in  the  ornaments  oj  fpeech^  nor  have  that 

elevation  of  mind  necejfary  for  a  ^reat 

fpeaker. — He  cannot  befuch  afpeaker  as 

Periclef, — The  dialogue  upon  t^e  ivhoU 
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the  jutejl  part  ofCicercfs  ivorks .^'^Of  his 
treatife  De  Seneftute,-— w^/  a  dialogue ^ 
but  a  mojl  plea/ant  little  compofttton^^-^A 
tranjlation  of  it  into  Greek  by  Theodorus 
Gaza. -^Another  little  treatife  of  Cicero 
upon  Frlendfbip.— Ti6^/  comes  nearer 
dialogue  than  the  former. -^Some  generdl 
obferyations   upon   Cicerds  dialogues.— 

Cicero  more  happy  in  the  choice  of  the 
perfonages  of  his  dialogues  than  Plato.-^^ 
Alfo  much  greater  politenefs  in  Cicerds 
dialogues  than  in  Plato  s.^^-^^he  bejlfchool 
oj  politenefs  to  befkunds  is  in  Cicerds  dia^ 
logues. — Cicerds  dedication  of  his  ivorks 
to  fome  friend^  much  to  be  approved  of — 
Thofe  dedications  fhoiv^  that  he  had  a 
heart  capable  of  friend fhip, — The  ad'uan* 
tages  of  philofophy^  friendjhtp^  and  the 
fociety  of  fuch  men  as  he  lived  ivith  in 
thofe  daysy  and  in  thefe. 


DIALOGUE  writing  is  nothing  elfe 
but   converfation   in  writing,    not 
converfation  however  upon  the  ordinary 


/* 
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affairs  of  life,  but  upon  matters  of  art  or 
icience.  It  was  by  converfation  among 
men  of  leifure  colledled  together  in  col- 
leges, fuch  as  the  priefts  of  Egypt  were, 
that,  I  believe,  arts  and  fciences  Were '  in- 
vented :  And  I  am  fure,  that,  at  this  day, 
they  are  beft  taught  in  that  way  j  for  the 
fcholar  both  learns  and  remembers  beft, 
when,  in  the  way  of  queftion  and  anfwer, 
he  is  made  to  teach  himfelf  *. 

0 

But  dialogue  writing  muft  not  be  a  mere 
catechifm  of  art  and  fcience.  There  mull 
be  charader  and  manners  in  it,  and  fomc- 
thing  of  a  fable  or  ftory.  It  is  therefore 
a  kind  of  poetry ;  and  though  it  may  be 
.  founded  in  fad,  as  moft  of  the  fables  in 
poetry  are,  there  muft  likewife  be  a  great 
deal  of  invention  in  it,  oiherwife  it  will 
be  a  forry  dialogue.  I  hold  therefore, 
that  the  converfations  of  Socrates  recorded 

*  There  is  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the  Iiett$  of 
Plato,  where  an  illiterate  flave  is  by  Socrates  made  to, 
t^ach  himfelf  a  curious  problem  of  geometry. 
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by  Xenophon,  being  real  converfations, 
are  not  dialogues  properly  To  called,  any 
more  than  a  real  ftory,  that  has  happened 
in  life,  is  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy ;  for  in 
every  thing  of  the  poetical  kind,  there 
muft  be  what  the  painters  call  ideal  beau- 
ty, and  which  is  not  to  be  found  in'  na- 
ture, but  only  in  the  works  of  artifts. 

The  moft  famous  writer  of  dialogues  in 
antient  times,  is  Plato  j  arid  his  dialogues 
are  undoubtedly  fidtions,  fomctimes  even 
as  to  the  matter :  For  he  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Socrates  a  great  deal  of  that  rgpct- 
TooS'ifii  (TopA  of  Pythagoras,  as  Xenophon 
calls  it,  meaning  no  doubt,  that  abftrufe 
metaphyfical  philofophy  which  Plato  had 
learned  in  Egypt,  or  from  the  Pythagore- 
ans*. There  is  a  ftory  or  fable  in  all  of 
them,  with  circumftances  of  time  and  place 
as  well  as  of  perfons.  And  in  fome  of 
them,  fuch  as  the  Gorgias  an4  Protagoras^ 


♦  See  Xenophon's  epiftle  to  Efchmes,  preferve4 
to  us  by  Stobacus,  and  p^i^tcd  at  the  end  of  Stephen'^ 
edition  of  Xenophon.  ^ 
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the  characters  and  manners  are  fo  well. 
painted,  and  fuch  turns  and  incidents,  and 
what  may  be  called  peripeteias  contrived, 
that  I  think  them  very  compleat  dramati- 
cal pieces.  In  fuch  dialogues  I  think  he 
is  admirable ;  but  when  he  comes  to  deli- 
ver whole  fyftems  of  polity  and  govern- 
ment, as  he  does  in  his  books  of  polity 
and  lanvSf  where  the  fatne  converfation  is 
carried  on  through  ten  books  in  the  one, 
and  twelve  in  the  other,  the  dialogue  is 
loft,  fuch  a  fiction  being  out  of  all  bounds 
of  probability:  Nor  are  tne  chara<3:ers  pre-^ 
ferved ;  for  even  the  irony  of  Socrates  is 
laid  afide,  and  in  the  books  I  have  mention- 
ed,  inftead  of  pretending  to  know  nothing, 
he  becomes  a  dogmatical  teacher.  In  fuch 
long  works,  I  think  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  the  plain  didaCtic  manner  of  his  fcho- 
lar  Ariftotle  is  better. 


As  dialogue  is  converfation,  the  ftile  of 
it  ftiould  be  fimple ;  ^but  as'the  fubjedt  of 
it  is  much  above  the  fubjedl  of  ordinary 
converfation,  fo  the  ftile  of  it  may  be  more 
raifed.     Plato's  ftile,  fays  the  Halicarnaf- 
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iian^  while  he  keeps  to  the  Socratic  dia* 
logue^  is  admirable;  but  when  he  becomes 
rhetorical  as  in  the  Menexcnus^  or  enthu* 
fiaftical  as  in  the  Phaedrus^  he  becomes 
xnnch  worfe  than  himfelf,  to  ufe  an  ex- 
preflion  of  the  Halicarnaflian.  His  fcho- 
lar  Ariftotle  faid  of  his  ftile,  as  Diogenes 
Laertius  reports,  that  is  was  neither  verfe 
nor  profe.  This  I  do  not  underftahd  to 
relate  to  the  words  and  phrafes,  which,  ex- 
cept in  the  fingle  dialogue  of  the  Phaedrus^ 
are  all,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  fuffi- 
ciently  profaical,  but  to  the  numbers  and 
rhythms  which  he  (ludied  fo  much,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  ftory  of  his  pocket*  book, 
found  about  him  when  he  died  * ;  and  for 
the  purpofe  of  pleating  the  ear  in  that  way, 
he  often  ufes  a  very  extraordinary  arrange- 
ment of  his  words,  of  which  I  have 
given  elfewhere  an  example  f. 

The  next  moft  famous  dialogift  of  anti- 
quity is  Cicero  :  His  manner  in  his  philo- 
fophical  dialogues,    is    entirely    different 

» 

*  See  Vol.  11.  of  this  work,  p.  567. 
f  Ibid.  p.  569.  in  the  note. 
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from  Plato's.  In  the  firft  place,  his  dif- 
putatioris  are  not  in  the  Socraiic  way  of 
qqeftion  and  anfwer,  but  in  what  may  be 
called  Orations,  as  in  the  treatife  De  Natu-' 
ra  Deorum^  De  Finibus^  and  his  Academic 
^ejlionsy  alfo  his  books  De  Divinatione^ 
De  FatOy  De  Legibus,  But  they  fo  far  re- 
femble  PJato's  dialogues,  that  the  perfona- 
ges  are  real,  and  of  different  charadcrs  and 
opinions.  They  have  alfo  the  circum- 
ftances  of  time  and  place.j  and  further  I 
believe  they  are  as  much  fidion  as  Plato's 
dialogues  j  at  Icaft,  with  refped:  to  the  aca- 
demic queftions,  he  has  exprefsly  faid  fo« 
cJ(9,  His  five  books  oilTufculan  Sluejiions 
caiinot  be  faid  to  be  dialogue  at  all,  ac- 
cording to  my  definition  of  dialogue ;  ifor 
there  are  neither  fable,  charader,  or  man-, 
ners  in  them,  only  a  converfation  betwixt 
Cicero  and  a  fcholar  whom  he  inftruds, 
and  who  propofes  to  him  the  queftion  a- 
bout  which  he  defires  to  be  fatisfied.  So 
that  it  refemblcs  more  the  manner  of  the 
fophifts,  who  at  the  Olympic  games,  or 
any  other  panegyric  of  Greece,  ufed  to 

defire  any  body  to  propofe  a  fubjed  to 
them,  and  they  would  give  a  difcourfe  up-*  ^ 
Vol.  IV.  R  r     ^  . 


\ 
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on  It.  And,  Iqfifyy  Plato  never  appears  him* 
felf  in  any  of  his  dialogues,  whereas  Ci- 
cero appears  in  all  his,  either  in  the  begin* 
ning,  the  end,  or  through  the  whole. 

I  will  fpeak  firft  of  Cicero's  philofophi* 
cal  dialogues,  (if  the  reader  is  pleafed  to 
give  them  that  name),  in  which  the  man- 
ner is  not  only  very  different  from  that  of 
Plato,  but  the  ftile ;  for  it  is  of  the  rhe- 
torical kind,  and  he  profefTes  to  a- 
dorn  philofophy  with  the  flowers,  or,  as 
he  calls  them,  the  lights  of  eloquence.  And 
indeed  he  pradifed  fpeaking  fo  much,  not 
only  in  real  caufes  but  in  fiditious,  (for 
he  declamed  even  when  he  was  old  and 
had  retired  from  buflnefs,  during  Caefar's 
government,)  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  a- 
ny  of  his  writings,  even  his  familiar  let- 
ters, are  free  of  a  taint*  of  the  declamatory 
ftile,  or  that  he  could  write  in  any  other. 
His  ftile  therefore  is  more  copious  than 
that  of  Plato,  and  much  more  ornament€4 : 
Neverthelefs,  it  is  not  deficient  in  philo- 

fophical  accuracy ;  and  he  has  interfperfed 
with  it,  here  and  there,  the  Stoical ^zif^/n 
genus  dicendiy  as  he  calls  it,  which  makes  not 
only  a  variety,  but  is  a  perfe^  qontraft  to  his 
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difFufe  rhetorical  ftile  of  philofophy ;  for,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  fpecimens  we  have 
of  it,  it  hardly  deferves  the  name  of  ftile^ 
any  more  than  Euclid's  Demonftrations, 
In  his  philofophical  dialogues,  there  is  a 
prodigious  variety  of  argument  upon  eve- 
ry topic  of  philofophy,  which  Cicero  was 
well  able  to  furnifh,  having  heard  or  con- 
verfed  with  all  the  famous  philofophers  of 
his  time,  and  read  the  works  of  thofe  who 
had  gone  before  them,  and  he  hirafelf  was 
of  a  fe£t,  which  held  that  nothing  was  • 
certain,  but  only  one  thing  more  probable 
than  another  *  j  therefore  he  liftened  ta 
the  arguments  of  all  the  feds,  and,  in  or- 
der to  try  the  validity  of  their  arguments, 
difputed  againft  them  all.  In  fhort,  the 
dialogues  of  Cicero  are  mpft  rich  both  in 

*  This  feft  was  called  the  New  Academy^  the  phi- 
lofophers of  which  I  think  could  not  have  been  fo  good 
geometricians  as  thofe  of  the  old  j  nor  indeed  does  it 
appear  to  me,  that  they  could  have  learned  the  elementjs 
of  geometry,  and»  at  the  fame  time,  have  maintained  that 
there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  certainty.  And  I  Ihould  fuf- 
peft  that  Cicero,  who  profefled  himfelf  of  that  feft,  had 
not  ftudied  geometry  *,  for  it  is,  I  think*  impoilible, 
that,  where  the  ideas  are  fo  fimple,  and  expreffed  by 
fuch  vifible  figns,  and'  where  the  definitions  and  di- 
viiions  are  fo  clear,  and  the  axioms,  from  whence  the 
demonftr^tions    are    deduced^  fo   perfe^Iy    evident;. 
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vrovds  and  arguments ;  and,  when  to  that 
we  join  the  many  examples  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  hiftory,  with  which  he 
fupports  and  illuflrates  his  arguments,  I 
think  we  may  pronounce  them  to  be  among 
the  moft  entertaining  and  inftrudive  works 
in  the  world,  and  wl^ch  ought  to  be  read 
by  every  man  who  would  fill  his  mind 
with  great  ideas.  His  rhetorical  ftile  in 
them  too  1  like  much  better  than  that  of 
his  orations,  becaufe  there  is  more  variety 
in  it ;  for  it  is  not  fo  loaded  with  antithefes, 
nor  with  that  kind  of  rhythm,  which  is 
.made  by  a  number  of  words  and  phrafes, 
of  like  form  and  ftrudure,  ftrung  together, 
very  different  from  the  true  Numerus  Ora^ 
tortus^  but,  which,  no  doubt,  was  applaud* 
cd  in  the  fchools  of  declamation  at  Rome, 
though  it  would  not  have  been  tolera- 
ted in  Athens  *.  Neither  is  the  compofitioa 

th.ere  any  man  fhould  have  a  doubt  that  there  was 
certainty,  at  leaft  in  geometry.  It  was  not  therefore 
without  reafon,  that  Pythagoras  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  philofophy  in  geometry  and  arithmetic,  as  bit 
fcholars  thereby  got  the  idea  of  what  fcicnce  and  cer- 
tainty was — See  what » I  have  faid  upon  this  fubje^, 
p.  7.  of  Preface  to  Vol.  III.  of  Aniient  Metaphjfia. 

•  See  Vol.  III.  of  this  work,  p  8x. — 87. — pp.  where 
I  have  given  fundry  examples  of  that  kind  of  concinnity, 
QT  prettinefs  as  it  may  be  callcdi  ia  Cicero's  ftilc* 


# 
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{o  uniform  by  the  periods  and  the  feveral 
members  ot  them  almoft  always  termi^ 
Dating  in  a  verb^  a  fault  to  which  all  Latia 
compofition  is  more  or  lefs  liable^  as  I  have 
el fe where  obferved  *. 

But  though  I  efteem  very  much  his  phi* 
lofpphical  dialogues,  I  think  his  dialogues 
upon  eloquence,  and  in  general  his  wri- 
tings upon  that  fubj eft,  the  beft  part  of 
his  works:  For  to  philofophy  he  only 
applied,  when  he  had  nothing  elfe  to  do, 
which  was  hardly  ever  the  cafe  before 
the  civil  wars.  But  the  tribunals,  the 
fenate,  and  the  forum,  whejre  he  could 
fhew  his  eloquence,  were  the  occupation^ 
he  delighted  in.  He  had  the  belt  edu- 
cation as  a  fpeaker,  that  the  world  could 
then  aflFord;  fir  he  was  taught  both  at 
home  and  abroad  by  the  beft  mafters,  and 
he  conftantly  pradifed  at  the  bar  from 
his  early  youth :  Nor  did  he  for  that  iH'- 
tejrupt  the  pradice  of  declamation,  to 
which  he  had  been  accuftomed  under  hia^ 
mafters,  but  declaraed  in  public  till  he  Was 
praetor,  and  after  he  had  gone  through 
all  the  great  offices  of  ftate,  when  the  ci-^ 

♦  Page  ^^,  and  following  of  this  Volume* 
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vil  wars  and  the  domination  of  Caefar 
had  put  an  end  to  his  bufinefs  in  the  forum 
and  the  fenate,  he  continued  ftill  the  prac- 
tice among  his  friends  in  his  Tufculan  viU 
la,  wherCy  as  he  tells  us^  he  had  two  Gym« 
naiia.  In  the  upper  one,  which  he  called 
Lyceum,  (the  name  of  the  place  whero 
Ariftotle  taught),  he  pradtifed  his  rheto- 
rical exercifea  in  the  forenoon ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  he  defcended  to  what  he  called 
his  Academy,  ^the  name  of  Plato's  fchool,) 
and  there  he  held  his  philofophical  difpu-« 
tations  *.  What  he  has  written  therefore 
upon  philofophy  1  confider  only  as  com- 
pilements  from  Greek  books^  and  thefe 
not  always  the  beft,  (for  it  is  evident, 
that  he  had  not  ftudied  the  philofophical 
works  of  Ariftotle  t>  who,  he  tells  us,  was 


♦  Lib.  u  cap.  5-  Dc  Divinat.— Tufcul.  Quaeft,  lih. 
iii.  cap.  3— ^Ibid.  lib*  a.  cap,  3, 

f  We  need  no  other  proof  of  this,  than  his  {zying 
fomewhere  that  Ariftotle  believed  the  Deity  to  be  ma- 
terial ;  the  contrary  of  which  muft  be  well  known  to 
every  man  who  has  read  the'metaphyfics  of  Ariftotle, 
which,  it  appears  to  me,  that  Cicero  never  ftudied, 
nor  any  of  his  efoteric  works.  He  therefore  afcribes 
to  Ariftotle  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics^  who^  no  doubt^ 


# 
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at  that  time<but  little  read  and  efteemed 
in  Rome),  and  he  would  no  ddubt  fet 
down  what  he  remembered  of  the  con-* 
verfations  he  had  had  with  Greek  philo* 
fophers  then  living.  But  as  to  eloquence, 
I  believe  there  is  in  his  writings  every 
thing  valuable  that  was  to  be  found  in  a-^ 
ny  Greek  book,  and,  over  and  above  that, 
many  excellent  obfervations,  which  fo 
long  experience  in  fo'  many  caufes  public 
and  private,  and  in  fo  much  bufinefs  both 
in  the  fehate  and  forum,  muft  have  fug- 
gefted  to  a  man  of  fo  much  genius  as  Ci-^ 
cero.  And  befides,  in  his  rhetorical  wri- 
'  tings,  we  have  a  very  complete  hiftory  of 
eloquence,  its  beginning  and  progrefs  both 
in  Greece  and  Rome. 

-Of  all  that  he  has  written  upon  the  fub- 
jeft  of  rhetoric,  there  are  only  two  pieces 
in  the  form  of  dialogue,  namely,  the  three 
books  Dc  Orat^rCj  and  the  fingle  book 

believed  that  God  was  a  material  Being,  and  who  ap<« 
pear  to  me  to  have  been  fo  little  letoied  in  metaphy- 
fical  philofophy,  and  fo  vulgar  in  their  notions,  (how- 
ever paradoxical  they  may  have  been  in  other  things), 
as  not  to  have  had  fo  much  as  the  idea  of  an  immate- 
rial Being. 
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Dt  Claris  Oratoribus^  the  others  being  dif- 
fertations,  fuch  as  the  Orator  ad  M.  Bru^ 
turn.  Of  thefe  two  dialogues,  the  laft 
mentioned  is  for  the  greater  part,  as  the 
title  bears,  hiftorical,  giving  an  account  of 
the  Romans  .who  before  his  time  eaiccl- 
led  in  eloquence.  But  the  other  takes  in 
the  whole  compafs  of  the  art ;  and,  for  the 
variety  of  the  matter,  the  diverfity  of  the 
charaSers  of  the  fpeakers,  the  condud  of 
the  piece,  and  the  elegance  of  the  com- 
pofition,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  fineft  thing 
Cicero  has  written;  and  1  am  not  fure, 
but  it  is  the  beft  of  the  dialogue  kind  that 
is  extant. 

The  perfonages  in  this  dialogue,  arc 
Lucius  Craflus,  and  Marcus  Antonius,  the 
two  irioft  famous  orators  at  that  time  in 
Rome,  and  both  confular  and  cenforian 
men  ;  with  them  was  Quintus  Mucins 
Scaevola,  a  famous  lawyer  of  thofe  days, 
whofe  houfe,  like  that  of  all  the  great 
lawyers,  was  an  oracle  in  the  city,  reforted 
to  by  men  of  the  higheft  rank  and  digni* 
ty*.     Neither  was  he  unlearned  in  phi- 

^  Lib.  i.  De  Or  atony  cap.  45. 
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lofophy,  and  he  was  reckoned^  the  moft 
eloquent  of  all  the  lawyers.  He  was  the 
oldeft  man  of  the  company,  and  the  fa- 
ther-in-law of  Craffus.  Befides  thefe,  there 
were  two  young  men,  Cotta  and  Sulpiciusj 
from  the  firft  of  whom  Cicero  is  fuppofed 

to  have  got  his  information  of  what  pafled 
in  the  company.     Cotta  was  a  profefled 

•  »  '  * 

admirer  and  follower  of  CralFus;  and  both 
he  andSulpicius  were  very  promiling  young 
men,  and  coming  on  very  well  in  the  art 
of  fpeaking;  and  Sulpicius  is  defcribcci  by 
Craflus,  as  having  peculiar  advantages  of 
jperfon,  ad:ion,  and  voice*.  Thefe  were 
ail  the  interlocutors  of  the  firft  day.  But, 
on  the  iecond  day,  they  were  joined  by  an 
old  man,  Quintus  Catulus,  an  orator  too, 
but  noiie  of  the  molt  eminent,  and  Caius 
Julius  Caefar  liis  brother,  who  excelled  iii 
one  part  of  the  art,  namely  pleaiantry  and 
jeft.  As  nothing  fhould  happen  by  acci^ 
dent  in  a  well  conduded  fable,  Catulu^ 
informed  Craflus,  who  feemed  to  be  a  lit^ 
Vol.  IV;    .  Sf 


*  Ibid.  cap.  2<^; 
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tie  furprifed  it  thieir  coming,  that  the  fe- 
vehing  before,  when  Ciaefar  ^as  coitoing 
from  his  Tufciilarium  to  that  of  CatulUs, 
he  rfifct  upon  the  way  Scaevola,  whd  \frai 
fcoming  from  the  Tufeulanum  ofCrafibs, 
and  informed  hini  of  the  learned  cotk- 
Verfation  they  had  had  that  day,  and  hoi* 
Craffuis  had  bfeen  prevailed  upon  to  lec- 
ture upon  eloqufehce,  as  if  he  had  been  in 
ft  Greek  fchool  *. 

The  fcene  therefore  of  this  dialogue  is 
CrafTus's  villa  in  the  Tufeulanum  j  and  the 
time  was  when  a  violent  difpute  was  go^ 
ing  on  between  t^hilip  the  coriful,  and 
Drufus  the  tribune  of  the  people,  who  took 
a  part  very  ufaufual  for  a  tribune,  Which 
was  to  defend  the  caufe  of  the  Patricians 
arid  of  the  fenate  againfl:  the  conful.  Du« 
ting  this  difpute,  the  Ludi  Romdni  Were 
celebrated,  which  making  a  vacation  in 
bufinefs,  Cratius  during  that  feftivity,  re- 
tired to  his  Tufeulanum,  together  with 


•  Ibid.  lib.  il.  cap.  j* 
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jyl^rcus  Antopius    and    Quintus  Mu^ius 
Sc^evola  hi^  father-in-lj^w*. 

As  to  the  time^f  thjp  endurgmcq  pf  th^ 
dialogue,  it  is  not  fpun  out  to  an  immof* 
derate  lengtji,  as  I  have  obferved  that  Pla?- 
to'p  two  dialqgues  De  Jiepubljca  et  De  Le^ 
gibui  are,  but  is  divided  intp  two  days.. 
In  the  conyerfation  of  the  firft  day,  which 
makes  the  fubjed  pf  Cicero's  firft  book, 
CraiTus  in  order  ^o  incite  the  two  yopp^j; 
in$n,  Cotta  and  Sulpicius,  to  profecute  thf^ir 
or^torial  ftudies,  begain  a  difcourfe  in  praife 
of  eloquence,  which  he  extolled  as , the 
jirt  not  only  of  the  greeted:  dignity  an4 
fplendor,  but  of  the  greateft  ufe,  and  alio 
of  the  greateft  extent,  comprehending  ip  it 
all  other  arts  and  Iciences.  This  occafioned 
a  difpute  between  him  and  Scaevola,  who 
maintained  that  the  art  was  neither  of  fuck  • 
vfe  nor  fuch  extent,  as  Graflus  would  make 
it  to  be,  Craffus  anfwers  his  arguments, 
and  mentions  feveral  arts  which  the  orator 
pught  to  underftand,  particularly  the  ci- 


•  Lib.  i.  cap.  7. 
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yil  law  *,  or  ,the  ars  boni  et  aequi^  as  the 
dodors  of  law  define  it.  In  this  difpute, 
every  one  of  the  company  takes  a  part 
more  or  lefs  ;  for  Cicero  takes  care  that 
the  dialogue  fhall  n*.ver  run  into  diflerta- 
tion:  Particularly  Antonius  declared  his 
opinion,  that  Craflbs  meafured  the  extent 
of  the  art  by  his  own  genius,  not  by  its 
real  bounds  and  limits,  which  confined  it 
to  the  bufmefs  of  the  forum  f .  Then,  fays 
Craffus,  as  you  have  confined  the  art 
within  fuch  narrow  limits,  you  can  the 
more  eafily  deliver  the  precepts  of  it; — but 
to-morrQw; — For  as  Scaevolahas  appointed 
to  go  to  his  villa  this  evening,  and  the  heat 
of  the  day  is  now  coming  on,  during  \^  hich 
it  will  be  proper  for  him  to  reft,  it  is  pro- 
per  now  to  part. 

In  this  fecond  day's  converfation,  Scacr 
yola  is  not  prefent ;  for  he  had  gone  thp 
evening  before  to  keep  an  appointment, 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  36.  ct  feq. 
'   f  Ibid.  cap.  49. 
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as  he  faid,  with  Laelius  in  his  own  villa  *, 
and  did  not  return  next  day.  Antonius, 
in  the  forenoon,  proceeds  to  execute  the 
part  whifh  Craffus'*  had  afSgned  to  hini> 
and  explains  fully  and.  diftindly  all  the 
matter  of  an  oration,  where  he  treats  of 
the  feyeral  loci  or  topics,  from  which  the 
arguments  are  to  he  drawn  in  different 
caufes  J  and  fliows  how  thefe  arguments( 
^re  to  be  difpofed  and  arranged;  fhows 
alfo,  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  feveral  parts 
of  an  oration,  fuch  ^s  the  prooemium,  the 
narration,  the  confirmation,  the  refutation, 
and  the  peroration.  Cicero  here  too,  has 
avoided  the  appearance  of  diflertation,  or 
continued  difcourfe ;  for,  though  Antonius 
is  the  chief  fpeaker,  the  others  break  in 
very  frequently,  either  alkihg  queftions  or 
ipaklng  obfervations,  and  particularly  Julius 
Caefar  entertains  tha  company  very  agree- 
ably upon  a  part  of  oratory,  in  which,  as  I 
have  faid,  he  excelled,  viz.  in  pleafantry  and 
facetioufnefs.  This  fubjedi  he  explains  me- 
^  thodically,  and  illuftrates  by  many  exam* 

f  Lib.  i.  cap.  62* 


^|c8,  which,  I  belipYC,  are  a  collie<a>oii  of 
almoft  all  the  witty  fayings  of  that  age  and 
the  preceeding  *, 

The  next  converfation  waj  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  fame  day,  when,  after  having 
repofed  a  little,  according  to  their  cuftom, 
9t  mid-day,  they  met  together  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  wood,  where  it  was  cool  and 
Ihadyt,  and  there  they  fat  down;  for  their 
manner  was  to  converfe  walking  in  the 
forenoon,  but  fitting  in  the  afternoon.  And 
then  Craflus  began  upon  the  fubjedt  which 
Antonius  had  afligned  to  hin>,  viz.  the  man- 
ner of  the  orator,  and  the  ornanvents  of 
didtion^  pronunciation,  and  aftion,  with 
which  the  matter  that  Antonius  had  ex- 
plained was  to  be  clothed  and  drefled. 

This  is  the  fubjedk  of  the  third  book^ 
which  Cicero  begii)s  with  informing  his 
brother  Quinius  Cicerp,  to  whon)  the  wholq 
work  is  ^ddrefled,  of  the  fate  of  Craflus, 


♦  Lib.  ii.  cap.  58.  ct  feqaen* 
f  Lib.  i^.  cap.  5» 
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and  of  the  othfet  itltferlbfcUtdrs  In  this  diy^a 
debate.  Craffus,  he  fays,  died  in  A  few 
days  after,  having  over-heated,  himfelfbjr 
fpfeakitig  with  great  Vehemence  in  the  de- 
bate abbVfe  rilentioncd,  betwixt  PhiHj> 
the  conful  and  Drufus  the  tribune.  Whilfe 
he  was  fpeaking,  hd  ^as  feized,  he  fays. 
With  a  paifi  In  his  fide,  and  that  ended 
Iti  a  fever,  ftf  which  he  died  in  a  few- 
days ;  a  death,  fays  Cicero,  to  be  lament- 
ed by  his  friends,  his  country,  and  alt 
good  men :  But,  foon  after,  fuch  calami- 
ties befel  the  commonwealth,  ut  mihi  non 
ireptd  Lucio  Crajfo  a  diis  immortalibus  vitd^ 
Jid  donata  mors  tjft^  videatuK  Then  he 
proceeds  to  relate  how,  in  the  contentiofi 
betwiit  Sylla  and  Marius,  all  the  perfons 
who  were  prelent  in  that  day's  convcrfa*-^ 
tion,  were  either  put  to  death  or  drivctt 
into  eJcile.  And,  here  we  may  obferve, 
that  by  Cicercr  himfelf  appearing  in  thit 
work,  by  which,  as  I  have  obferved,  hit 
dialogues  are- diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of 
Plato,  this  iTioft  beautiful  and  moVirtg  paf- 
fage  is  introduced,  which  otherwife  could 
not  have  been  done  with  fo  much  propria. 


*    t 
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Craflus  begins  with  obferving,  that  An- 
tonius,  in  dividing  the  talk  betwixt  them 
two,  had  feparated  two  things,  which  in 
nature  never  can  be  feparated ; — the  things 
which  are  the  fubje£l  of  the  oration,  and 
the  words.  That,  in  ancient  times,  there  was 
no  fqch  feparation  of  the  knowledge  of 
things,  from  the  art  of  words ; — to  think 
and  a£t  properly,  and  to  fpeak  well,  was 
one  and  the  fame  fcience,  and  that  which 
Phoenix  taught  Achilles.  The  divifion  was 
.firft  made  in  the  fchools  of  philofophers, 
who  referved  to  themfelves  the  knowledge 
of  things,  but  afligned,  to  certain  profef- 
fors  they  called  Rhetoricians,  the  province 
of  teaching  words.  But  the  two  cannot  be 
divided  without  great  injury  to  both  :  For 
the  knovyledge  of  things  cannot  be  ui'eful, 
if  they  be  not  properly  exprelTed  in  words; 
and  nothing  is  more  vain  or  infignificant, 
than  words  without  fenfe  or  matter.  The 
perfe(9:  orator,  therefore^  muft  join  the 
knowledge  of  both  :  And  he  infiiis,  as  he 
did  in  the  preceeding  day's  converfation, 
that  the  orator  ought  to  be  learned  in  all 
arts  and  fciences,  that  can  be  made  the  fub- 
jeft  of  public  fpeaking,  and  fhould  be  like 
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Gorgias,  who,  at  the  Olympic  games,  de- 
fired  that  any  body  would  propofe  a  fub- 
jed  to  him,  upon  which  he  might  fpeak, 
and  who  was  fo  much  honoured  by  the 
Greeks,  that  to  him  only  they  erefted  in 
Delphi  a  golden  ft&tue,  whereas  on 'others 
they  only  beftowed  a  gilt  one  *.  And,  par- 
ticularly,  he  muft  be  thoroughly  learned  in 
every  thiog  concerning  human  life,  laws, 
and  government.  Such,  he  fays,  were  the 
ancient  fages  of  Greece,  and  fuch  were  the 
great  men  in  Rome  before  his  time.  But 
the  perfedl  orator  muft  be  learned  likewife 
in  other  things :  He  muft  have  ftudied  the 
philofophy  of  aature  as  well  as  of  man ; 
and  muft  know  fomething  of  thofe  arts, 
which  lare  ufeful  and  ageeeable  in  human 
life..  And,  as  to  the  diflSculty  of  acquiring 
fuch  an  univerfal  knowledge,  in  a  life  fo 
occupied  as  that  of  a  Roman  of  high  rank 
then  was;  he  fays,  in  the  firft  place,  that, 
unlefs  you  can  learn  fuch  things  quickly, 
you  can  never  learn  them  well ;  and,  there- 
Vol.  IV.  T  t 


*  Lib.  ill.  cap.  32. 


•         . 
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fore,  you  fhould  not  attempt  to  learn  them 
at  all :  And,  fecondly,  he  makes  a  diftinc- 
tioh  betwixt  thofe  who  learn  fci^nces  and 
arts  for  ufe,  and  thofe  who  learn  them  for 
the  pleafurc  of  the  ftudy,  and  therefore 
fpend  their  whole  lives  in  them  *. 

> 

After  this  preamble,  there  was  a  (hort 
paufe  in  the  converfation,  which  was  in- 
terrupted by  Cotta  putting  Craflus  in  mind 

of  the  part  he  had  undertaken,  which  was 
to  explain  to  them  the  ornaments  of  fpeech, 
and  how  the  things  treated  of  by  the  ora- 
tor were  to  be  exprefled  copioufly,  ele- 
gantly, and  properly  f.  Upon  this  admo- 
nition, Craffus  proceeds  to  treat  of  tropes, 
and  all  the  ornaments  of  fingle  words:  Then 
he  goes  on  to  the  compofition  of  them  j  and 
there  he  infifls  much  upon  numbers  and 
rhythms,  which  he  confiders  as  effential 
to  the  ftile  of  an  orator.  Of  this,  I  have 
already  fpoken  at  pretty  great  length:  And 
I  fhall  only  add  here,  that  he  obferves  what 

*  Ibid^  cap.  22* 
f  Ibid*  cap.  36- 
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18  certainly  tru€,  thw  the  rhytbmfr^  m;th« 
cadence  or  claufule  of  the  fentenoe.  affe<^ 
the  «ar  the  moft  *•  From  thence  h^  pr o*^ 
ceeds  to  fpeak  of  what  is  decent,  proper, 
and  fuitable  to  the  fubje^t;  without  which, 
there  cain  be  nothia^  excellent  in  eloquence, 
c*  any  other  art.  Then  he  ipeaks  df  ac- 
tion acd  pronunciation,  and  with  that<:oa- 
dudesk  After  he  had  done,  Catulus  makes 
him  a  complimenti,  in  which  he  lells  him, 
that  he  had  explained  all  thoie  things  fo 
well,  that  he  feemed  to  be  able  to  teach 
them  to  the  Greeks^  not  to  have  learned 

them  from  the  Greeks ;  And  he  add^,  that 
he  r€3;Oices,to  have  been  prefent  himfelf  at 
fuch  a  difcourfe,  but  wifhes  that. his  fon- 
inrlaw  Hortenfms  had  been  prei'eat  like- 
wife*  ,  Upon  this  oGcafion,  Cicero  makes 
a  compliment  from  the  mouth  of.Craflus 
to  his  friend,  though  rival  in  eloquence, 
-Horienlius ;  and  io  the  dialogue  ends. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Crafius,  in  this 
part  of  the  dialogue,  fpeaks  more  in  con- 
tiniied  difcourfe^  than,  any  other  of  the 


•  Ibid.  icap.  50. 
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interlocutors.  Antonius,  who'had  fpoken 
fo  much  in  the  preceding  j)art  of  the  day, 
hardly  fays  any  thing.  The  young  men, 
Caefar  and  Sulpicius,  only  exprefs  their 
admiration  of  GraiTus ;  and  it  is  only  the 
elderly  man  Catulus,  who  takes  occafion 
now  and  then  to  fpeak  at  fome  length.  £« 
very  thing,  therefore,  in  this  laft  conver- 
fation,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding,  appears 

to  be  conduded  with  the  greatcft  propriety 
and  decorum. 

As  Craffus  expreffes  Ciccro*^s  own  idea 
of  a  perfect  orator,  we  may  obferve,  that 
his  part  is  much  more  laboured  than  that 
of  any  other  of  the  fpeakers.  And,  be- 
fides  what  he  makes  him  fay  of  elo- 
quence, he  throws  in  to  his  difcourfe  a 
great  deal  of  very  good  philofophy,  par- 
ticularly where  he  makes  him  fay,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  neceflary  union  betwixt  words 
and  things,  that  all  things  in  nature  are 
one ;  that  there  is  a  bond  of  union,  by 
which  every  thing  is  conneded  with  every 
thing,  io  that  nothing  can  be  feparated  from 
the  whole,  and  exifl  entirely  by  itfelf*. 

.  *  Ibid.  cap.  5.  and  6* 
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So  that  here  Cicero  {hows  tb  be  true,  what 
he  fays  elfewher^,  that  he  was  formed  an 
orator,  not  in  the  fljops  of  Rhetoricjiahs^ 
but  in  the  *ralks  of  the  Academy.  The 
ftile  too  I  admire  very  much,  for  it  is  ex- 
x:ecdingly  copious,  yet  not  fuperabundant, 
as  it  often  is  in  his  orations  ;  nor  does  he 
dwell  fo  long  upon  the  fame  form  and  fi- 
gure pf  fpeech,  as  he  frequently  does-  in 
thefe, 

•     « 

As  to  Craffus's  idea  of  an  orator,  I  be-^ 
lieve  moft  peopje  will  be  inclined  to  the 
opinion  of  Antonius,  who  would  confine 
him  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  bar,  the  forum, 
or  the  fenatej  and  not  oblige  him  to  take 
fuch  a  range  through  all  the  arts  and  fci- 
ences  as  Graffus  thinks  qeceflary.  But,  ia 
the  firft  place,  we  are  to  confider,  that 
Craflus  is  fpeaking  of  the  ornamjcnts  of 
did;ion«  Now,  I  maintain,  that  to  .make  a* 
ftile  of  fpeaking  both  copious  and  orna- 
mented, the  knowledge  of  very  many  things 
is  abfolutely  ncceflary  ;  and  that  no  man 
can  fpeak  in  fuch  a  ftile,  whofe  ftudies  are 
confined  to  one  particular  thing-,  though  it 
be  fuppofed  to  be  the  very  thing  upon 
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which  he  fpeaks,.  and  though  hit  know« 
ledg^  of  it  be  as  per  fed  as  poffible*  I  fay  ai 
perfed  as  poffible ;  for  I  hold  it  to  be  true^ 
what  Craflbs  fays,  that  there  19  fuch  a  con-^ 
neftion  and  conjent^  as  he  calls  it,  of  all 
things  id  this  u&tverfe,  that  no  man  whd 
underftands  only  one  thing,  can  undef- 
fiand  it  perfedly:  KnAyfecundo^  I  fay, 
that  a  man  whofe  knowledge  is  fo  confihedf 
cannot  have  that  elevation  of  mind,  which 
a  great  fpeaker  ought  to  have ;  he  cannot 
thunder  and  Irghten,  and  aftonifh  all 
Greece,  as  Pericles  did  ;  nor  could  Pericles 
have  done  that,  If  he  had  not  heard  Anax- 
agbras  the  philofopher. 

Upon  the  whole,  thetefore^  I  do  not 

hcfitatc  toproniCKHice,thatthofe  three  books 

JD^  Orators ^"2^^  not  only  the  completeft 

work  of  the  dialogue  kind  which  he  has 

executed,  but  the  fined  of  all  his  works. 

♦  >  •     ■ 

BeHdes  thefe  dialogues  upon  philofophy 

and  eloquence,  there  is  a  work  of  Gicero*a, 

which  he  entitles  Cato  Mapvyfeu^Dc  Se* 

ne^ute.     It  is  not  a  dialogue,^  but  a  conti<- 

ijued  difcroufei  made  by  Cato  the  elderj 
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at  fhc  defire  of  Scipio  and  Laelius;  and, 
b€fide6,  th^rc  ib  neither  time  nor  place, 
nor  any  thing  like  a  fable.  It  is,  nevcr- 
thelefs,  the  pleafanteft  little  work  I  ever 
read,  and  I  don't  wonder  that  Cicero  had 
fuch  delight  in  writing  it,  that  it  tiot  only, 
AS  he  fay 8,  made  him  forget  the  infirmities 
of  old  age,  but  made  that  time  of  life 
pleafant  to  him.  Philofophy  therefore,  he 
adds,  never  can  be  fufficiently  praifed, 
which  makes  every  time  of  life  agreeable** 
There  is  in  it  a  great  deal  of  Greek  .learn- 
ing, as  well  as  of  Roman  :  For,  as  he 
tells  us  in  his  Introdufkion,  Cato  in  his  old 
age  became  ftudious  of  Greek  learning* 
The  ftile  is  very  elegant,  but  not  near  fo 
much  raifed  as  the  ftile  of  Craflus  upon  the 
fubjedi  of  oratory  :  Nor  indeed  was  it  pro- 
per that  it  fhould  have  been  fo.  Theodo- 
rus  Gaza,  one  of  the  great  rcftorers  of 
Greek  learning  in  Italy  f^  was  fo  charmed 
with  it*  that  he  has  done  it  an  honour. 


^  In  initio. 

t  See  what  I  have  faid  of  him,  in  the  preface  t^ 
the  III.  Volume  of  Mctaphyfies,  p.  7 1 . 
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which^  I  believe,  he  never  did  to  any  La- 
tin book,  that  of  tranflating  it  into  Greeks 
though  he  underftood  the  Latin  very  well, 
as  appears  not  only  from  this  tranflation, 
but  from  other  tranflations,  he  was  employ- 
ed by  the  Popes  to  make,  of  Greek  au- 
thors into  Latin  *.  In  reading  it,  I  was 
at  the  pains  to  compare  i^  wuh  the  origi- 
nal, paragraph  by  paragraph ;  and  this  led 
me  to  obferve,  what  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore, the  great  advantage  the  Greek  has 
over  the  Latin,  by  the  ufe  of  fo  many 
conneding  particles,  giving  a  roundnefs  and 
a  flow  to  the  Greek  compofition,  which 
even  the  language  of  Cicero  has  not. 

There  is  another  very  fine  treatife  of 
Cicero's,  and  which  comes  nearer  to  dia- 

*  This  tranflation  of  Thcodorus  is  a  very  rare 
book.  I  never  fo  much  as  heard  of  it,  till  I  was  £i- 
▼oured  with  the  ufe  of  a  copy  of  it,  and  the  only  copy, 
for  any  thing  that  I  know,  that  is  in  Britain,  by  My 
Lord  Stormont,  who  is  an  excellent  fcholar,  and  very 
curious  about  every  thing  relating  to  Greek  learning. 
He  did  not,  like  many  of  our  travellers  now-a-days, 
drop  his  clai&cal  learning  in  his  travels,  but  carried  it 
with  him  all  over  Europe,  and  continued  the  ftudy  of 
it  even  in  the  courts  where  he  reiided^  and  where  be 
was  employed  in  public  bufinefs.  ^ 
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iogue  than  the  one  laft  mentioned.  It  is 
entitled  Laelius^  five  de  Amicitia ;  for  there 
is  there  a  Story,  with  the  circumftances  of 
Perfons,  Time,  and  Place.  It  is  a  conver- 
fation,  which  Scaevola  the  augur  and 
Caius  Fannius  had  with  Laelius,  the  friend 
of  Publius  Scipio,  a  few  days  after  the 
death  of  Scipio.  Which  converfation,  Ci- 
cero fays,  Scaevola,  iittiiig  upon  a  femi- 
circular  bench  in  his  houfe,  related  to  him 
when  he  was  very  young,  and  to  fome  o* 
ther  of  his  intimates^  But  it  is  a  continue 
ed  difcourfe  of  Laelius,  with  little  or  no 
interruption,  and  no  diverfity  of  fenti- 
tnents.  But,  though  no  dialogue,  it  is  ve- 
ry in(lru£tive,  as  well  as  pleafant,  having 
a  great  deal  of  good  philofdphy  in  it,  and 
much  knowledge  of  human  life,  and  o£ 
men  land  manners* 

I  will  conclude  what  t  have  to  fay  of 
Cicero*8  dialogues,  with  two  or  three  ob- 
fervations.  My  firft  obfervatioji  is,  that  I 
think  Cicero  has  chofen  very  well  the  per* 
fonages  whom  he  introduces  fpeaking* 
They  are  all  men  of  eminence  in  the  ftate, 

Vol.  IV.  U  u 
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either  then  living  or  dead ;  and,  though 
dead,  the  Romans  had  fuch  a  juft  venera- 
tion for  their  anceftors,  that  they  would 
hear,  with  the  greateft  pleafure^  fuch  men 
as  Scipio,  Laelius,  and  Cato  fpeaking: 
And,  I  think,  it  is  true  what  Cicero  fays, 
that  fuch  illuftrious  men  gave  more  gravi- 
ty and  dignity  to  what  was  faid,  than  it 
could  otherwife  have  had.     And  he  adds, 

*  Ipfe^  mea  legens^  Jic  afficior  interdum^  ut 

•  Catonem^  non  tne^  loqui  exiftimem  */  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  great  advantage, 
which  Cicero  in  his  dialogues  has  over 
Plato ;  for,  unlefs  it  be  Socrates  and  Alci- 
blades,  there  is  hardly  any  perfon  of  emi- 
nence who  fpeaks  in  his  dialogues.  The 
reft  are  all  burghers  of  At)iens,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing,  itinerant  fophifts,  fuch 
as  Gorgias  and  Protagoras,  or  namelefs 
ftrangers. 

My  other  obfervation  is,  that  there  is  a 
politenefs  in  Cicero's  dialogues,  which  I 
do  not  find  in  thofe  of  Plato  j  for  the  iro- 


*  Lfielius  in  initk># 
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iiical  •manner  of  Socrates,  though  it  muft 
have  l)een  very  pleafant  to  the  by-fta.nders, 
couid  not  have  been  agreeable  to  thofe  with 
•whom  he  converfed,  as  the  tendency  of  it 
was  to  fhow  their  vanity  and  ignorance, 
or,  in  other  words',  to  make  fools  of  them ; 
whereas  in  Cicero  the  perfonages  treat  one 
another  with  the  greateft  refped,  however  ' 
much  they  may  differ  in  opinion,  Graflus, 
in  the  laft  book  De  Oratore^  finds  fault 
with  fome  things  in  the  manner  of  fpeak- 
ing ,  both  of  Cotta  and  Sulpicius ;  but 
does  it  in  fo  gentle  and  fo  friendly  a  man- 
ner, that  they  both  think  themfeives  obli-^ 
ged  to  him  for  his  obfervation.  The  prai- 
fes  they  beftow  upon  one  another  feem  to 
be  all  fmcere  and  to  proceed  from  the 
heart,  without  the  lead  appearance  of 
flattery  or  fervility  :  And  of  themfeives 
they  fpeak  with  the  moft  becoming  mo- 
defty.  In  fliort,  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  where  to  be  found  a  better  fchool 
for  politenefs,  than  the  dialogues  of  Cicero* 

Another  thing  which  pleafes  me  very 
much  in  Cicero's  writings  upon  eloquence 
and  philofophy  is,  that  they  are  almoft  all 
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of  them  infcribed  to  fome  friend,  fuch  as 
Brutus,  Pomponius  Atticus,  Varro ;  and  his 
beft  work,  as  I  think,  of  the  dialogue  kind, 
the  three  books  De  Oratore^  is  dedicated 
to  his  brother.  To  all  thefc  works  there 
are  prefaces  in  which  he  converfes  with 
thefe  friends  in  the  mod  friendly  manner; 
and  which  convinces  me,  that  he  had  really 
a  heart  capable  of  friendfliip,  the  greateft 
gift  that  1  think  God  and  nature  could 
have  bellowed  upon  him,  efpeciajly  in  the 
time$  in  which  he  lived,  the  miferies  of 
which,  he  fays  himfelf,  he  could  not  have 
fupported  without  philofophy  and  friend- 
ihip.  And  I  would  have  thofe,  who  live 
in  the  prefent  times,  confider,  whether  it 
be  poflible  to  live  a  happy  life  without  the 
aid  of  philofophy,  and  the  fociety  and 
friendfhip  of  men  of  worth  and  knowledge, 
fuch  as  thofe  with  whom  Cicero  lived, 
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CHAP.      VIIL 


Of  Lord  Shaftc/bur/s  dialogue^  entitled 
The  Moralifts ;— *//?2.f  a  compleat  dra-- 
matte al  piece  in  all  its  parts; — better 
divided  as  to  timey  thanfome  dialogues 
of  Plato. -^Of  the  different  charaiiers  in 
it. — The  frji  days  converfation  a  pro^ 
per  introduction  to  ivhat  is  principal  in 
the  piece y  viz.  the  converjion  of  ajceptic 
to  theifm. — Thefecond  day*s  converfation 
is  divided  into  four  parts  .-^^The  Jirjl  is 
of  Philocles  nvith  Theocles  in  the  morn" 
ingy  alone ; — Thefecond  at  dinner ^  vuhen 
tnvo  neiv  chara^ersare  introduced; — The 
third  is  in  the  fields^  ivhen  Theocles^ 
in  a  long  difcourfe^  demonjlrates  the 
exifitnce  of  God  from  his  ivorks. — Here 
the  catajlrophe  of  the  piece  begins. — The 
fequel  of  this  converfation  contains  confe^ 
quences  from  ivhat  had  been  before  de^ 
monJirated.^The  fourth  converfation  of 
thfjmnd  day  if  u^gn  thefubjeSi  of  mira^ 
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cles  and  prodigies.^^This  converfation  /x- 
greeably  varied  "with  refpeSl  to  the /peak- 
ers  as  nvell  as  the  fubjeSl.^'—Of  the  third 
da/s  converfathn  ofPhilocles  nvith  The^ 
ocles  alone. -'^Thefcene  the  fame  as  'where 
they  met  thejirji  day, — Of  the  Rhapfodies 
of  Theocles  in  this  converfation^  and  the 
ftile  of  them  ;^^not  incredible  to  thofe  nvho 
have  heard  the  Italian  rhapfodifls. — Suh^ 
jeEl  of  the  fir  ft  rhapfody  is  an  invocation 
^Divinity;— ^  the  fecond,  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  that  vivifying  ponver^  vuhich  per-^ 
vades  all  nature  ;— T!6tf  third  has  for  its 

fubjed  the  elements  and  minerals  :— 716^ 
fourth  contains  a  defcription  of  the  dif^ 
ferent  countries  of  the  earthy  and  the  va- 
rious  appearances  of  nature  in  them^-^-^Be- 
tvuixtfome  of  the  rhapfodies^  a  great  deal 
of  cool  reqfoning  and  dialogue  in  the  So- 
cratic  vuay  of  quefion  and  anfvoer  is  in- 
terfperfed. — Conclujion  of  the  voorkfuita- 
ble  to  the  main  defign  of  it; — contains ^ 

imoy  An  account  of  Beauty^  andthefeve- 
ral  kinds  of  it  i-^fhovos  that  all  beauty  is 
refolvable  into  the  Supreme  Beauty  of  the 
firji  Being. — Beauty  produces  admiration^ 
and^dmiration  enthufiqfm* — Ofthefevc^ 
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ral kinds  ofenthufiq/in.-^Thefenfe  of  beauty 

Jhoivn  to  be  innate  in  man^  and  not  acquis 

red.-^zdo^  The  conclujion  alfo/ho'ivj  the 

necejjity  ofphilofophifing ;  and  thaty  infaSi^ 

every  man  does  philojophife  more  or  lefs. , 

'-^Ob/ervations  upon  this  dialogue  :—^The 

Jablc  of  it  excellent y  nvith  greater  vari'^ 

ety  than  in  Cicero^ s  dialogue  De  Oratore  : 

—716^  Jlile  fuch  as  migjbt  be  expelled 

from  a  man  like  Lord  Shaftefbury  :—Po^ 

litenefs  too^  fuch  as  in  Cicero  s  dialogues. 

•'^bfervations  on  the  philofophy  of  this 
piece. — The  love^  of  nvhich  beauty  is  the 

objeEiy  made  a  fundamental  principle 
both  of  virtue  and  religion. — This  phi-- 
lofophy  perfeSily  agreeable  to  Scripture.—^ 
'  From  the  fame  •principle  y  Shaftefbury  de^ 
tnonjlrates  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God.^-^This  demonfration  better  than  any 
demorijiration  of  the  fame  a  priori.— Dr 
darkens  demonftration  examined,  and 
fhoivn  not  to  be  fo  compleat  as  that  of 
Shaftefbury. — Shaftefbury^ s  philofophy ^ 
honvevery  not  perfeii  in  this  dialogue.--^ 
The  diflinflion  betwixt  the  animal  and 
intelleSiual  parts  of  our  nature ,  not  ex- 
plicitly laid  dovon^'—The  confequences  of 
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this  dijliftdion ; — it  demon/Irate s  the  beau^ 
tiful  to  be  good ; — puts  an  end  to  the  pa^ 
radox  of  the  Stoics  concerning  'virtue  ;— 
their  language  more  proper  than  that  of 
the  other  philofophers. — Praife  of  Lard 
Shaft ejburfs  writings.'-^They  are  now 
out  of  faJhion.'^That  the  fate  of  other 
"writings^  nvhich  deferve  it  as  little.^ 
Of  Mr  HarHs\  dialogues  upon  art  and 

happinefs,— «(?/  properly  dialogues,  ac^ 
cording  to  my  definition, '-^They  have^ 
h'o'wever^  great  merit^  as  all  the  nvri-- 
tings  of  that  author  have^ 


THE  fineft  dialogue  of  modern  times^ 
fo  fine,  that  I  think  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have 
got  from  antiquity,  is  My  Lord  Safteflbu- 
ry's  rhapfody,  entitled  7he  Moralifls.  It 
has  every  thing  which  a  dialogue  requires; 
for  it  has  a  fable,  characters,  manners, 
incidents,  and  fcenery  too,'  and  in  fliortj 
every  thing  belonging  to  a  dramatic  piece« 
The  fubjedl  of  it  is  the  converfion  of  a  fcep- 
tic  to  theifm.    This  converfion  is  naade  by 
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a  philofopher,  who  is  pofleffed  of  the  no- 
bleft  of  all  paflions,  an  enthufiaftical  ad- 
miration of  God  and  Nature.  So  here  are 
two  very  different  charafters  diftindly 
marked :  And  in  the  courfe  of  the  adion, 
which  lafts  three  days,  there  are  other  cha- 
raders  introduced ;  for  my  Lord  has  not 
fallen  into  the  error,  which,  I  think,  Pla- 
to has  committed,  of  making  but  one  con- 
verfation  of  his  ten  books  of  Polity,  and 
likewife  only  one  of  his  thirteen  books 
of  Laws,  and  fo  drawing  out  each  of  thefe 
dialogues  to  an  immeafurable  length,  an 
error,  which,  as  I  have  obferved,  Ci- 
cero has  alfo  avoided.  In  the  firft  day's 
converfation,  Philocles  (fo  the  fceptic  is 
called,  who  is  the  narrator  of  the  dia- 
logue), recites  a  converfation  which  pafled 
betwixt  him  and  his  friend  Palemon,  in 
the  park  at  London,  upon  the  fubjedt  of  ^ 
the  miferies  of  human  life,  in  which  Phi- 
locles having  thown  out  Ibme  things  of  the 
fcepiical  kind  that  gave  offence  to  Palemon, 
as  tending  to  (how,  that  there  is  no  di- 
ftindipn  of  right  and  wrong  in  adions, 
any  more  than-  of  truth  and  falfehood  in 
Vol.  IV.  1  "Xx 
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arguments, — Philocles,  ufing  the  privilege, 
as  he  fays,  of  a  fceptic,  entertained  him 
•with  a  difcourfe  of  fome  length  upon  the 
order  and  beauty  which  appeats  in  nature, 
the  government  of  the  univcrfal  mind, 
which  we  bught  from  thence  to  infer,  and 
to  conclude,  that  all  thofe  ills  natural  and 
moral,  of  which  they  had  been  fpeaking, 
were  no  more  than  ills  in  appearance,  be- 
ing only  the  neceflary  confequences  of  the 
univerfe  being  a  fyftem.  This  fudden 
change  having  furprifed  Palemon,  he  afk- 
ed  Philocles  what  had  produced  fentiments 

fo  different  fro^ni  thofe  he  had  before  cx- 
preflcd.  In  anfwer  to  this,  Philocles  in- 
forms him,  that  fome  days  ago  he  had 
had  a  converfation  with  a  friend  in  the 
country,  whom  he  calls  Theocles,  who 
had  made  a  perfect  convert  of  him  to  the 
firm  belief  of  theifm,  and  the  government 
of  an  univerfal  mind, of  infinite  goodnefs 
and  wifdom.  This  converfation  Palemon 
earneftly  defired  to  hear ;  but,  as  it  was 
then  growing  late,  Philocles  could  not  fa- 
tisfy  him  at  that  time,  but  promifed  that 
he  would  become  author  for  his  fake,  and 
fet  it  down  in  writing. 
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This  IS  the  firft  day*s  converfation,  and 
I  think  a  very  natural  and  proper  intro- 
dudion'  to  what  is  principal  in  the  piece, 
viz.  the  converfations  with  Theocles,  which 
make  the  fubjei^  of  the  two  other  days. 
The  fceiie  of  thefe  is  Theocles's  country 
feat,  where  Philocles  had  gone  upon  a  vifit 
to  him.     There  be  finds  him  in  the  fore* 
noon,  walking  in  the  fields  with  a.  Virgil 
in  his  hand.     This  rural  fcene  is  very  well 
defcribcd*.     Here,  after  fome  difcourfe, 
which  the  company^,  that  Theocles  had  with 
him,  naturally  *gave  occafion  to,  the  con- 
verfation  took  a  philofopbical  turn ;  and 
they  began  to  talk  of  pleafure  and  happi- 
xiefs,  and  of  what  was  good  or  ill  in  hu- 
man life.     Upon  this  fubje<a:  they  at  laft 
agreed,  that,  what  made  perfect  happinefs, 
was  the  love  and  admiration  of  what  was 
perfectly  beautiful  and  good.   Such  an  ob- 
je6t,  Theocles  faid,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
univerfe,  and  which  he.promifed  to  difco- 
ver  to  him  the  next  morning ;  for,  by  this 
time,  a  fervant  had  come  from  the  houfe 
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to  let  Theocles  know,  that  company  was 
come  to  dine  with  him» 

And  here  we  have  an  cpifode  very  na- 
turally introduced,  in  which  we  have  tWo 
new  chara^ers  that  give  an  agreeable  va- 
riety to  the  piece,  and  furnifli  matter  for 
converfation  on  difFerent  fubjeils,  but  all 
having  a  relation  to  the  principal  fubjedl 
of  the  piece.  One  of  thefe  charadters  is 
an  old  gentleman,  a  religious  bigot,  and  a 
man  not  at  all  of  pleafant  manners  :  The 
other  is  a  modeft  young  gentleman,  and 
more  agreeable  in  converfation. 

The  dinner  was  fuch,  as  to  give  occafion 
to  Theocles  to  fpeak  in  praife  of  the  virtue 
of  temperance  j  from  which  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  dinner  very  different  from  what 
is  now  given  by  men  of  fafhion.  From 
temperance  in  vCating  and  drinking,  they 
came  to  fpeak  of  temperance  with  refpefl: 
to  v^ealth  and  honours,  and  of  virtue  in 
general.  Upon  this  fubje£t  it  was  obferved, 
that  to  exalt  viitue  and  its  happinefs,  was 
underftood  by  feme  religious  men  to  be 
deprefling  and  undervaluing  religion ;  Fof 
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virtue,  they  faid,  was  mifery,;  and  that  there 
was  no  happinefs  in  this  life,  nor  any  ex«- 
cept  what  religion  promifed  in  our  future 
ilate.  By  arguing  in  this  way,  Theocles 
obferved  it  was  impoffible  to  convince  an 
atheift,  who,  if  he  believed  that  there  was 

fo  much  diforder  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things,  would  not  be  difpofed  to  think 
better  of  the  future,  and  never  could  be 
perfuaded,  that  the  world  was  under  the 
government  of  a  Wife  and  Good  Being, 
This  naturally  led  the  converfation  tofpeak 
of  atheifm,  and  of  the  common  way  of  ar- 
guing againil  atheifts ;  when  it  was  obfer* 
ved,  that  if  an  author  argued  calmly  a- 
gainft  atheifts,  and  ftated  the  arguments 
fully  and  fairly,  he  was  underftood  to  be  a 
friend  to  them.  This,  it  was  faid,  was 
the  cafe  of  the  learned  and  pious  Dr  Cud- 
worth  :  And  the  fame  objedion  was  made 
to  a  late  author,  w\t.  the  author  of  the 
*  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue.^  And  here  Lord 
Shaftefbury  introduces,  I  think  not  i ra- 
pt operly,  a  defence  of  his  own  work  from 
the  mouth  of  Theocles,  who  fpeaks  of  that 
author  as  his  friend,  and  therefore  very 
willingly  undertakes  his  defence  in  a  pret^ 
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ty  long  difcourfe,  where  he  fhow$,  that 
the  only  way  to  convince  an  atheift,  is  to 
treat  him  with  good  manners,  and  with 

calninefs  and  moderation.    That  folidly  to 

• 

refute  the  arguments  of  the  atheifts,  and 
to  eftablifh  upon  found  principles  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a  Deity,  mull  neceffarily  be  pre- 
vious to  our  belief  in  any  revelation  from 
that  Deity.  That  genuine  theifm  and  juft 
jiotions  of  the  Divinity  muft  neceffarily 
produce  that  divine  Jove,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged  to  be  the  perfection  of  religion,  a- 
rifing  from  the  high  idea  we  have  of  the 
Being  which  is  the  objcd  of  it.  This,  he 
fays,  was  what  his  friend  recommended, 
maintaining  that  we  were  not  truly  reli- 
gious, unlefs  our  devotion  proceeded  from 
fuch  a  principle,  and  not  from  the  hopes 
of  reward,  or  the  fears  of  punifliment; 
though  fuch  motives  might  be  very  pro- 
perly ufed,  with  thofe  who  were  by  nature 
incapable  of  fo  liberal  a  devotion.  This, 
fays  Theocles,  I  think  is  fufficient  to  de* 
fend  the  morality  of  my  friend's  Inquiry, 
and  (hew,  that  it  is  -nowife  inconfiftent 
with  religion,  but  quite  the  contrary.  At 
the  fame  time,  as  his  work  is  entii^ely  con^ 
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fined  to  morality,  he  has  not  proved  that 
a  Being  exifts  worthy  of  that  difinteKefted 
love  and  admiration,  in  which  he  makes 
the  perfedion  of  religion  to  confift :  To 
fupply  this  defedt,  fays  he,  I  muft  become 
preacher,  and  give  you  a  fyftera  of  theo- 
logy agreeable  to  his  principles  *. 

a. 

Here  this  converfation  ended,  by  the 
coming  in  of  fome  viiitants,  who  took  up 


•  Part  ii.  fcft.  3.  in  fine. — 1  confider  therefore  the 
Rhapfody  as  a  fequel  or  appendix  to  the  Inquuyi  exalt- 
ing morality  to  theology,  which  ought  to  be  confider- 
ed,  and  is  coniidered  by  our  author,  as  the  fummit  of 

human  virtue  and  human  knowledge.  I  have  elfewhere 
faid,  that  the  Inquiry  is  the  beft  book  in  Englifh  upon 
the  fubjeA*  of  morals  ^  And  I  am  not  at  all  difpofed  to 
retraA  that  opinion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  after  having 
read  it  over  again,  on  occafion  of  this  commentary,  which 
I  have  given  upon  the  Rhapfody^  I  am  fully  convinced^ 
that  it  is  the  beft  demonftration  to  be  found  in  any  book 
that  I  know,  antient  or  modern,  of  that  moft  important 
truth,  the  foundation,  I  think,  of  theifm.  That  virtue 
is  the  grcatcft  happinefs,  and  vice  the  greateft  mifcry 
of  men  \  for  we  cannot  othcrwife  be  convinced  our- 
felves,  nor  convince  others,  that  the  world  is  under 
the  Government  of  Supreme  Intelligence,  Power,  and 
Goodnefs. 
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the  remaining  part  of  the  afternoon  in  o-^ 
ther  difcourfe.  In  the  evening,  the  fcene 
is  changed  from  the  houfe  to  the  fields, 
alnd  all  the  reft  of  the  company  being  gone, 
Philocles,  with  the  old  gentleman  and  his 
young  friend  who  remained,  infifted  with 
Theocles,  that  he  fhould  give-  them  the 
fermon  he  had  mentioned,  which  accord- 
ingly he  did,  taking  occafion  to  begin  it 
from  obfervations  made  by  Phi  locks  upon 
the  ftrudure  and  organization  of  the  plants 
they  faw  in  the  fields. 

And  here  begins  what  may  be  called  the 
cataftrophe  or  denoument  of  the  piece^ 
to  which  every  thing  preceding  has  a  ten- 
dency more  or  lefs  j  I  mean  the  demon* 
firation  of  the  exiftence  of  a  Sovereign 
Mind  and  Supreme  Intelligence,  given  by 
Theocles  in  language  as  beautiful  and  as 
much  ornamented  as  fcience  can  be  deli- 
vered in.  Nor  does  Philoqles  forget  his 
charafter  of  fceptic,  and  the  part  affigned 
to  him  of  objeding  to  the  arguments  of 
Theocles,  which  part  he  a£ts  exceedingly 
well;  and  thus  the  argument  is  fully  laid 
before  us,  and  according  to  the  fair  me- 
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« 

thod  in  which  even  atheifm,  as  Theocles 
thinks,  fhould  b^  treated,  every  thing  is 
(aid  in  its  behalf  that  can  be  faid,  but  to 
which  Theocles  gives  a  fufficient  anfwer. 
In  this  debate  the  old  gentleman  takes  a 
part  fuitable  to  his  chara(3:er,  anfwering  or 
endeavouring  to  anfwer  the  objedions  o£ 
Philocles,  but  in  an  angry  paflionate  way : 
Whereas  the  anfwers  of  Theocles  are  per- 
fectly mild  and  good  humoured  ;  for  he  is 
a  moft  amiable  enthufiaft,  without  any 
mixture  of  that  paflion,  violence,  and  fu- 
rious  zeal,  which  we  often  fee  in  religious 
enthuliafts. 


« 

What  follows  after  this  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  corollaries  or  confequences  of  The- 
ocles's  demonftration  ;  tending  at  the  fame 
time  to  ftrengthen  it,  by  fhewing  that  his 
theory  is  agreeable  to  fa£t  and  obfervation. 
The  laft  convtfrfation  of  this  fecond  day  is 
after  fupper,  and  the  fubjedt  of  it  is  pro- 
digies, miracles,  apparitions,  and  other  thi ngs 
altogether  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
nature.  By  thefe  the  old  gentleman  would 
prove  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity  j  but  ?hilo- 
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clcs,  taking  up  the  argument  of  Theocles, 
fhews  that  it  is  only  from  prdcr,  regulari- 
ty^ and  uniformity  in  the  operations  of  Na- 
ture, that  we  can  infer  the  exiftence  of  a 
Supreme  Intelligence ;  but  from  fuch  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  thofe  men- 
tioned by  the  old  gentleman,  and  the  con- 
fufion  in  the  fyfteni  thence  refulting,  no- 
thing could  be  inferred  except  either  the 
chaos  and  atoms  of  the  atheifts,  or  the 
magic  and  demons  of  the  polytheifts. 
This  converfation  is  agreeably  varied  and 
diftinguiflied  from  the  preceding  conver- 
fations  of  the  fame  day,  not  only  by  the 
fubjed,  but  by  Theocles,  who  was  the  chief 
fpeaker  in  thofe,  faying  nothing  in  this, 
and  likewife  by  the  modeft  young  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  only  a  hearer  before, 
now  taking  a  very  proper  part  in  the  con- 
verfation, and  joining  Philocles  to  the  great 
offence  of  the  old  gentleman, iwho  gave  him 
a  rebuke  in  fuch  rough  terms,  that  Philo- 
cles  interpofed,  and  finiflied  the  argument, 
which  the  young  gentleman  had  fo  well 
begun,  but  his  modefty  would  not  allow 
him  10  finiih. — And  thus  ends  the  fecond 
day. 


_«_» 
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The  third  and  laft  day  begins  with  The- 
ocles  difmifling  his  two  guefts  early  in  the 
morning,  (fuch  was  the  cuftom  in  thofe 
days)  and  going  out  to  his  morning  walk 
in  the  fields,  where  Philocles  finds  him. 
It  is  the  fame  beautiful  rural  fcene,  where 
thefe  two  met  the  preceding  morning. 
Here  Theocles,  at  the  defire  of  Philocles, 
addrefled  that  Univerfal  Mind  in  a  ftrain 
very  different  from  that  in  which  he  had 
proved  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  Mind. 
Before  he  reafoned  as  a  philofopher,  now 
he  fpeaks  as  one  infpircd,  not  by  the  de- 
mon  which  infpired  the  Delphic  prieftefs 
or  the  Sybil  of  Virgil,  but  by  Divine 
Love,  which  is  mild,  gentle,  and  humane. 
There  is  nothing  therefore  in  Theocles 
of  the  OS  rabidum^  or  the  fera  corda^ 
though  his  language  be  fo  much  elevated, 
that  it  may  be  faid  to  be  nill  mortak  fo- 
nans.  It  is  of  that  kind  which  the  an- 
tients  called  dithyrambic,  but  much  lefs 
obfcure  than  the  dithyrambics  of  Pindar,  nor 
indeed  is  it  at  all  obfcure.  It  has  thofe  loofe 
numbers^  of  which,  as  we  have  feen^  the  an- 
tients  fpeak  fo  rauchi*,  as  much  a?  Qur 
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language  will  admit ;  and  the  only  fault  I 
find  with  it  is,  that  the  numbers  are  fome- 
limes  too  much  aftrided  and  altogether 
verfe,  though  that  happens  but  very  rare- 
ly. But,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  the 
moft  Fplendid  language  we  have  in  profe, 
and  the  fineft  ftile  of  the  kind  in  Englifh, 
but  ablolutely  unfit  for  any  other  purpofe, 
except  for.  that  for  which  the  author  has 
employed  iu 

There  are,  I  know,  who,  now  that  in-' 
fpiration  has  ceafed,  will  think  fuch  exta- 
tic  effufions  ahogether  unnatural.  But 
t^ofe  men  know  not  the  powers  of  human 
nature,  and  judge  of  other  men  by  them- 
felves.  Even  now  the  Liiprovifatoris  and 
Jmprovtfatrices  of  Italy  will  pour  forth 
extempore,  upon  any  fubjeifl  affigned  to 
them,  a  great  many  of  their  o^avo  rimo 
vcrfes,  of  more  difficult  compofition  than 
^ny  verfe  we  now  ufe  in  tngiiflif  and  much 
more  difficult  than  the  mealured  profe  of 
Theocles  *•     And  I  have  no  doubt,  but 


*  Of  old  there  were  fiich  Improvifatoris.     Cicero 
iq^entions  one  of  thcaii  viz*  Arcbias  the  Focti  ^hP| 
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one  of  thefe,  if  he  was  .  as  great  a  philo- 
fopher  as  Theocles,  could  make  verfes  ex- 
tempore upon  the  fame  fubjeds.^ 

The  firft  Rhapfody  of  Theocles,  is  an 
invocation  in  very  fublime  language,  but 
without  any  thing  like  what  we  call  Fuf- 
tian  or  Bonibaft,  of  that  Sovereign  Mind, 
the  exiftence  of  which  he  had  proved, 
praying  for  afliftahce  to  enable  hirn  to 
trace,  in  the  works  of  creation^  the  marks 
of  Wifdom,  Goodnefs,  and  Power. 

In  the  fecund  Rhapfody  (or  rant,  as  thofc 
who  are  not  initiated  into  this  Sublime 
Philcfophy,  would  call  it,)  he,  in  a  ftill 
higher  ftrain,  goes  through  the  works  of 
nature,  obferving  how  the  vital  principle, 
diff'uled  through  the  wholcf,  ojperates  in  fo 
many  different  ways,  producing  ftill  new 
forms  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old,  fo  that, 

lie  fays,  could  pour  forth  extempore  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent verfes,  upon  any  fubjeft  that  happened  then  to 
be  agitated  J  {Pro  jirciia  poetoy)  cap.  8.  and  the  ad^ 
nurabilis  Crichtonus,  as  he  was  called,  could,  it  i$ 
f^id,  have  done  the  fame.  .  • 
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amidft  the  greatcft  feeming  profufion,  no- 
thing is  loft.  jHere  a  great  deal  is  faid  of 
matter  and  of  mind,  and  of  thofe  two  en- 
tities fo  difficult  to  be  apprehended,  Time 
and  Motion.  Then  he  proceeds  in  the 
fame  rapturous  ftrain  to  furvey  the  hea- 
vens, defcribing  the  fun,  the  planets,  and 
the  fixed  ftars,  in  language  equal,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  the  fubjed. 

The  fubje<a  of  the  third  Rhapfody,  is 
this  our  earth ;  where,  in  defcribing  the 
minerals  and  the  four  elements,  and  par- 
ticularly  fire  diffufed,  as  he  fays,  through 
the  whole  globe,  and  aniihating  every 
thing  in   it,    he  fhows  more  of  natural 

knowledge  than  I  thought  he  had  been 
poflefled  of. 

In  his  fourth  and  laft  tranfport^  he  fur- 
veys  the  furface  of  this  our  globe,  going 
through  every  climate  and  every  country 
of  it,  where  there  is  any  thing  very  re- 
markable, and  defcribing  with  great  accu- 
racy, as  well  as  great  pomp  of  language, 
all  the  wonderful  fceaes  which  it  prefents 
to  us. 


r' 
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Betwikt  thefe  Tallies  there  is  interjcd- 
ed  a  great  deal  of  clofe  reafoolng  by  way 

of  queftion  and  anfwer  in  the  Socratic 
manner,  which  was  very  proper  "in  a  con- 
verfation  betwixt  them  two,  but  would,  I 
think,  not  have  been  fo  proper  in  the  mixt 
company  they  were  in  before.  The  ten- 
dency of  this  reafoning,  is  to  ftrengthcn 
ftill  farther,  the  proof  of  the  exiftence  of 
a  Mind  in  nature,  which  unites  the  whole, 
and  makes  one  of  the  univerfe.  For  proof 
of  this,  he  appeals  to  every  plant  arid  eve- 
ry animal,  in  every  one  of  which  it  is  e- 
vident,  that  there  is  fome  one  thing,  which 
makes  a  ivhole  of  each  of  them.  And,  as 
every  thing  in  nature  is  connedled,  as  well 
as  the  parts  of  a  plant  cfr  animal,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  there  muft  be  fomething  in 
nature  which  makes  a  whole  of  it;.  In 
this  interlude,  as  it  may  be  called,  there  is 
a  mod  fatisfadory  infwer  given  to  an  ob- 
jedkion  made  before  by  Philocles,  but  which 
had  not  been.anfwered,  namely,  that  tho' 
there  may  be  union,  order,  and  regularity, 
in  fo  much  of  th^  fyftem  of  the  univerfe 
as  we  fee,  yet  all  might  be  diforder  and  , 
confufion  in  the  reft  of  the  univerfe,  which 
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16  infinite  with  refped):  to  the  fmall  part  of 
it  that  we  can  difcovcr  ;  for,  if  it  were  fo, 
fays  Theocles,  the  infiiiite  muft  prevail  o- 
ver  the  finite,  and  all  be  diforder  and  con* 
fufion. 

.  Betwi3Ct  the  fecond  and  third  Rhapfodies 
there  is  nothing  interpofed,  but  an  inter- 
ruption which  Theocles  makes  to  himfelf, 

fuppofing  that  Philocles  had  fomething  to 
object  to  what  he  had  faid ;  but  Philocles 
faying  that  he  had  nothing  to  objedi,  he 
proceeded  to  defcant,  as  1  have  faid^  upon 
the  elements  and  minerals. 

Betwixt  the  third  and'  fourth  there  is 
alfo  nothing  interpofed  except  an  admoni- 
tion of  Philocles,  that  he  would  not  infift 
fo  much  upon  the  power  of  the  element  of 
fire,  which,  though  fo  friendly  to  lifci 
Theocles  had  faid,  might,  when  let  loofe, 
deflroy  every  thing,  and  bring  on  an  uni- 
verfal  conflagration.  But,  fays  he,  defcribe 
to  me.  the  mafs  of  nature  as  it  appears  up- 
on this  our  earth  j  anc^  accordingly  Theo- 
cles proceeds  to  give  that  beautiful  map  of 
the  earth  above  mentioned. 
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The  conclufion  of  the  work  is  very  pro- 
per and  fuitable  to  the  main  defign.  The 
fubje£t  of  this  conclufion  is,  i»i^,  Beauty,  and 
the  different  kinds  of  it :  2do^  The  neceffity 
of  philofophizing  in  order  to  be  happy.  As 
to  Beauty,  he  ihows,  that  it  is  eflential  botk 
to  virtue  and  religion ;  for  beauty  is  the 
objejQ:  of  love,  and  we  love  no  perfon,  no 
adlion,  no  thing,  in  which  we  do  not  per- 
ceive beauty.  Now,  there  can  be  no  virtue 
without  the  love  of  virtue,  nor  any  religion 
without  the  love  of  God.  We  muft  therefore 
perceive  beauty  both  in  God  and  in  Virtue. 
Then  hejproceeds  to  fhew,  that  body  has  in 
itfelf  no  beauty,  but  that  the  beauty  we  ad- 
mire in  it  is  all  from  mind :  So  that  what 
we  admire  in  the  works  of  art  is  the  ge- 
nius of  the  artift  j  and  the  beauty  in  the 
works  of  nature,  where  elfe  can  it  be,  but 
in  the  Mind  of  the  Sovereign  Artift,  who 
therefore  is  the  fountain  of  all  Beauty, 
whether  of  body  or  of  mind,  as  well  as  of 
all  Intelligence.     As  there  can  be  no  love 

without  admiration,  and  as  admiration  to 
a  great  degree  is  enthufiafm,  he  from  thence 

derives  the  enthufiafms  of  poets,  painters, 

muficians,  and  the  nobler  enthufiafm  ftili 
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of  the  truly  virtuous  man*,  and  thenobleft 
of  all  enthufiafms,  that  ariiing  from  the 
love  and  admiration  of  the  Supreme  Beau- 

He  next  proceeds  to  fliow,  that  the  fenfe 
of  ihcjair  and  the  beautiful^  the  pulchrum 
and  honcfium^  the  graceful  and  the  becch- 
ming^  not  only  in  outward  forms,  but  in 
fentiments'and  adions,  is  in  man  from  na- 
ture, not  from  art  or  teaching,  inftitution 
or  habit.  This  is  fo  clear  a  propofition, 
that  I  wonder  it  fhould  be  denied,  or  even 
doubted  of  by  any :  And  yet  I  am  told, 
that  in  a  book  lately  publifhed  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  morality,  it  is  at  lead  doubted 
of,  if  not  denied.   I  think  the  author  might 


•  See  what  I  have  colle£lcd  from  the  Pythagorean 
philofophers  upon  the  fubje£t  of  the  enthufiafm  of 
virtue,  in  the  preface  to  vol.  iii.  of  Antlent  Metaphy- 
fic9  p*  33*  and  34.  to  which  may  be  added  what  Ari(^ 
totle  fays,  {Magna  Moralia,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  verfiis  finem) 
That  the  ^^n  ir^«(  r«  ««x«f,  is  more  the  principle  of 
virtue  than  A«y«f,  or  rea/on  j  for,  fays  he,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  the  •^^tn  muft  begin  and  carry  on  the 
praftice,  while  reafon  only  direfts  and  approves  5  it  is 
therefore  the  leading  principle. 
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have  as  well  doubted  whether  fuch  a  thing 
as  virtue  or  religion  exifted ;  or  indeed 
whether  fuch  an  animal  as  man  exifted :  For 
I  hold  that  there  is  nothing,  which  more 
eminently  diftinguifties  the  man  from  the 
brute,  than  the  fenfe  of  the  fair  and  the 
beautiful. 

The  other  thing  he  mentions  in  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  dialogue,  namely,  the  uti- 
lity of  philofophy,  does  alfo  belong  to  the 
fubjciS ;  for  it  was  very  proper,  after  ha- 
ving philofophized  fo  much,  to  fhow  that  it 
was  not  to  no  purpofe,  but  on  the  contrary, 
of  the  higheft  ufe.  This  he  proves,  not 
by  a  continued  difcourfe,  as  he  proves  o- 
ther  things,  but  by  clbfe  pungent  interro- 
gations and  anfwers,  which,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  are  mofl:  convincing,  make 
a  beautiful  variety  in  the  ftile :  And  he 
concludes  the  whole  by  fhowing,  that,  in 
fad,  all  men  do  philofophize  right  or 
wrong  ;  for  they  deliberate  about  what  is 
ufeful  or  hurtful,  what  contributes  to  their 
happinefs  or  not ;  arid,  even  if  they  fhould 
determine  not  to  deliberate  at  all,  but  to 
follow  every  fancy  or  conceit  that  is  up- 
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pcrmoft,  ftill  that  will  be  in  fome  fort  to 
philofophizc. 

Thus  I  have  analyzed  this  moft  beauti- 
ful piece ;  fo  beautiful  in  its  ftile  and  com* 
pofition,  that  it  fhews  the  author  well  qua- 
lified to  write  upon  the  Beautiful,  which 
indeed  is  the  chief  fubjedt  of  the  piece.  I 
will  conclude  with  fome  general  obferva- 
tions  upon  it. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  as  the  principal 
thing,  according  to  Ariftotle,  in  every  dra- 
matical piece,  luch  as  I  hold  this  to  be,  is 
the  fable,  that  principal  part  in  the  Mora- 
lifts  is,  I  think,  admirable :  For,  at  the  fame 
time  chat  there  is  a  perfe£l  unity  in  it,  there 
is  a  greater  variety  of  charaders  and  inci- 
dents, than  in  any  dialogue  of  Plato,  and 
more  than  even  in  Cicero's  dialogue  De  0- 
ratore^  where  the  two  days  are  not  near 
fo  well  filled  up  as  the  three  days  of  the 
Moralifts;  and  there  are  feveral  changes 
of  the  fcene,  befides  the  introdudlion  of 
new  perfonages,  "which  I  think  are  very 
agreeable.  It  is  therefore  a  fable  of  the 
kind  which  Ariftotle  calls  complex  j  and 
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which,  if  the  unity  of  the  adion  is  pre- 
ferved,  he  prefers  to  the  fimple. 

The  ftile  is  fuch  as  might  be  expefted 
from  a  thorough  well  bred  gentleman, 
well  acquainted  with  life  and  manners, 
at  the  fame  time  an  accompliihed  fcholar, 
and  tv^ho  in  his  travels  had  acquired  a  very- 
high  tafte  for  the  fine  arts,  as  appears  from 
many  paffages  of  his  writings.  The  ftile 
of  fuch  a  writer  muft  needs  be  copious 
and  rich  in  all  the  ornaments  which  the 
knowledge  of  mythology,  antient  hifto- 
ry,  and  the  fine  arts  can  furniih.  His 
ftile  is  too  luxuriant^  as  I  have  obferved 
elfewhere  *,  in  fome  other  of  his  writings  ; 
but  I  think  it  is  chafte  and  fober  enough 
in  this  piece.  The  ftile  of  the  rhapfodies 
of  Theocles,  is,  as  I  have  obferved,  very 
uncommon,  excellent  however  of  the  kind, 
but  very  different,  as  it  ought  to  be,  from 
that  of  the  dialogue,  which  is  eafy  and  na- 
tural, and  a  very  good  imitation  of  the 
converfation  of  gentlemen  upon  learned 


*  Vol,  iih  p.  284«— and  p.  2o6.  and  207.  of  this 
volume. 
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fubjedts :  And  it  has  that  poHtenefs,  which 
I  have  commended  fo  much  in  Cicero's  dia- 
logue, particularly  in  what  is  faid  by  the 
two  principal  perfonages  Theocles  and  Phi- 
locleSy  and  which  has  a  contraft  m  Shaftef- 
bury,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  Cicero; 
I  mean  the  roughnefs  and  ill-breeding  of 
the  old  gentleman. 

As  to  the  philofbphy  of  this  work,  tho* 
it  do  not  belong  to  the  fubjefl:  of  this  vo- 
lume, I  cannot  help  making  fbme  obfer- 
vations  upon  it.  It  is  plainly  a  fupple- 
ment,  as  the  author  has  told  us,  to  the  In- 
quiry concerning  Virtue ;  and  he  has  in  it 
carried  the  philofophy  of  morals  to  theo- 
logy, and,  I  think,  the  moft  fublime  theo« 
logy  that  is  to  be  found  in  Englifh :  And 
he  has  very  properly  conneded  the  doc- 
trine of  morals,  that  is,  the  knowledge  of 
ourfelves,  with  theology;  for,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved  elfewhere*,  we  can  know  nothing  of 
Divinity,  without  firft  knowing  ourfelves. 
He  has  therefore  founded  morality  and 


•  Antient  Metaphyfics,  vol.  iii.  p.  5. 
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theology  upon  the  fame  principle,  namely, 
that  the  Beautiful  and  good  are  one  and 
the  fame  thing ;  and  that  what  is  beautiful 
and  good  in  the  characters  of  men,  is  beau-^ 
tiful  and  gQod,  but  in  an  infinitely  higher 
degree,  in  the  Divinity.  This  propofitioa 
therefore,  that  the  beautiful  and  the  good 
are  the  fame,  and  which  is  a  fundamental 
propofition  in  this  treatife,  I  hold  to  be 
the  bafis  both  of  morality  and  theology^ 
though  it  be  not  fo  laid  down  in  any  trea-; 
tife  of  morality  in  modern  tinges,  nor  ex-. 
plicitly  in  any  antient  work,  as  far  as  I 
know,  upon  that  fubjed. 

And,  as  beauty  is  the  objed  of  love, 
without  which,  as  I  have  obferved,  love 
cannot  be  conceived,  I  find  a  wonderful 
agreement  betwixt  the  philofophy  of  my 
Lord'  Shaftefbury  upon  this  fubjed:  and 
the  dodrine  of  our  holy  religion.  The 
firft  and  fundamental  precept  of  the  law, 
as  our  Saviour  tells  us  *,  was  *  to  love  the 

*  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 

*  all   thy  foul,  and  with  all  thy  ftrength. 


> 


♦  LukCj   chap.  x.  v.  37. 
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*  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbour 

•  as  thy felf.'— Again,  our  ^aviour  fays  to 
his  Difciples,  ^  a   new   commandment  I 

*  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another ; 

*  as  I  loved  you,  that  ye  alfo  love  another.' 
— *  By  this  {hall  all   men  know,  that  ye 

•  are  my  Difciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 

•  another*.'  And  St  Paul,  in  that  remark- 
able palTage  in  II.  Corinthians  chap.  13. 
where  he  commends  love,  makes  it  the 
^iFential  duty  of  every  Chriftian,  without 
which  nothing  that  he  can  do,  neither 
prophefying,  tmderftanding  myfteries,  nor 
working  miracles,  nor  even  martyrdom, 
will  fignify  any  thing  t« 

*  St  John's  Gofpel,  chap.  xiii.  v.  34.  and  35.     Sec 
alfo  the  fame  gofpel,  chap.  xv.  t.  i  2. 

t  St  Paul  bcftows  this ,  whole  chapter  upon  the  1 
praife  of  charity:  It  is  written  in  a  ftile,  which  has 
more  of  the  rhetorical  caft  than  any  thing  that  I  re- 
member to  have  read  in  Scripture.  The  word,  which 
we  tranflate  charity ^  is  «y«ni  or  love  ;  for  that  it  is  not 
giving  alms  to  the  poor,  which  is  commonly  called 
cbaritjy  is  evident  from  the  third  verle,  where  it  if 
faid,  <  That  although  I  beftow  all  my  goods  to  feed 

*  the  poor,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  no- 

*  thing  :'  So  that  here  love  is  fet  above  all  the  chriftian 


I 
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From  this  principle  of  beauty,  which  he 
has  made  the  foundation^  as  we  have  feen, 

yoL.  IV.  3  A 


virtues*    Now,  the  objcft,  as  I  ha^^c  faid,  of  loVe  ia 
htauty ;  and  we  muft  underftand  it  here  not  to  be  tlie 
beauty  of  outward  form,  but  of  the  mirid,  that  is,  of 
fentiments  and  a£tions.    And  tho'  we  may  and  ought  to 
do  good  offices,  even  to  thofe  who  have  no  fuch  beau- 
ty of  character,  it  muft  proceed,  if  not  from  love  to 
the  perfbn,  frokn  lovevto  mankind,  and  to  God,  whofe  , 
will  we  obey  in  doing  fuch  office.s  of  kindnefs.     And, 
if  the  aOion  be  truly  virtuous  and  religious,  we  muft 
have  a  fenfe  of  the  beauty  of  the  aftion,  abftrafted 
from  any  confideration  of  the  perfon,  who  is  the  objeft 
of  the  aftlon.     In  the  end  of  the  chapter  St  Paul 
fpeaks  of  the  love  of  God  being  but  Imperf^ft  in  this 
ftate,  in  which  we  fee  the  Divine  Beauty  but  darkly, 
and  as  through  a  glafi ;  but,  in  our  future  ftate^  we 
(hall  fee  it  more  perfeftly,  and  as  it  were  face  to  face  t 
For  then  we  Ihall  enjoy  the  Beatific  Vifion,  and  fee 
the  Beauty  of  the  Divinity  without  a  cloUd.     And,  as" 
the  beautiful  is  the  objeft  of  love,  tlie  fame  Apoftle,  in 
the  firft  epiftle  to  the  Theflalonians,  after  recommend- 
ing prayer  and  thankfgiving,  and  defiring  the^  not  to 
quench  the  Spirit,  and  not  to  defpife  prophefying, 
concludes  with  faying,  wavra  Sdx</ta^«Ti,  t#  ««A«f  x«Tf- 
X^ri  \  as  if  without  it  nothing  in  religion  could  be  per- 
fe£t.   Where  we  may  obferve,  that  we  have  tranflated 
improperly  the  laft  part  of  the  precept,  by  the  words. 
Hold f aft  that  lohich  is  good  \  for  the  xaAov  and  the  «y«- 

Uf  are  diftinguifhed  in  Scripture  language,*  as  well  as 
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both  of  yirtue  and  religion,  Shaftefbury 
has  deduced  a  denionflration  of  the  Beingi 


in  other  Greek  writings,  though,  no  doubt,  they  arc 
nearly  allied,  beauty  being  the  good,  and  the  only  good 
of  our  intelleftual  part. — See  vol.  ii.  of  Antient  Meta-* 
phyfics,  p.  109.  And  accordingly  the  two  words  arc 
frequently  joined  together  by  Greek  writers,  and  alfo 
in  Scripture  language,  as  in  the  parable  of  xhtfcnuer  in 
Luke,  fpeaking  of  the  feed  that  falls  into  imXii  yiy,  it  i$ 

added  #i;t«i  i<o'<  'itriftf  tf  *te^hi^  xxXiji  x«i  «y«li)  ttiuvrwtrtq 

rtf  Aiy«F,  KXTtj^ovvtf  cap.  vii.  v.  15.  where  he  have  a- 
gain  miftranflated  the  word  xmXn  by  the  Englifh  word 
ionefl.  There  is  another  text  of  the  fame  Apoftle  Paul^ 
which  I  will  alfo  quote  :  It  is  in  the  epiftle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians,  chap.  4.  v.  8.  where  he  fums  up  the  whole 
duty  of  a  Chriftian  in  thefe  words,  T«  x«M-»y,  «}(ia^i, 

^lAi),  'to-*  ty^nfM,f  n  rtf  tf^irn,  xxi  u  rt(  is-AfVd;,  rmvrtt  X*^ 
yj^fd^i.  where  the  word  o-i/***  is  likewife  improperly 
tranflated  by  the  word  honefi  *,  for  rtftf?  not  only  de- 
notes what  is  beautiful,  but  what  is  grave  and  dignified, 
that  is,  beauty  of  the  higheft  and  moft  rclpeftable  kind; 
and  it  ought  rather  to  have  been  tranflated  venerable, 
John  the  beloved  Difciple  is  full  of  the  praife  of  love, 
both  in  his  gofpel  and  his-  cpiftlcs,  and  particularly  in 
his  fir/l  epiftle,  chap.  iv.  v.  16.  he  fays,  *  God  is  Lave-, 
«  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  Love  dwelleth  in  God,  and 

*  God  in  him.' — And  he  further  fays,  that  our  love 
muft  be  unmixed  with  fear;  for  he  adds,  v.  18.  •  There" 

*  //  no  fear  in  love  \  but  petfeEi  love  cafteth  out  fear^  be^ 

*  caufe  fear  hath  torment;  he  that  feareth  is  not  made 
<  perfeSl  in  love*    From  thefe  authorities,  I  think  I 
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as  well  as  the  Attributes  of  God,  better,  I 
think,  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  any 

modern  bo'ok:  For  he  has  proved,  from  the 
or<Jer,  regularity,  and  beauty  we  fee  in  all 
the  works  of  Nature  above,  below,  and 
round  about  us,  that  Supreme  Intelligence 
governs  in  the  univerfe  * ;  and,  as  there 
can  be  no  beauty  without  an  unit Jr  of  de- 
fign,  .an<i  as  fuch  unity  appears  to  be  in 
every  particular  work  bf  Nature,  and  in  ^ 
the  Whole,  as  far  as  falls  under  our  obfer- 
vation,  he  from  thence  very  juftly,  I  think, 
infers  that  there  is  but  one  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence t« 


may  conclude,  that  pure  love  is  of  the  very  effencc  of 
the  ChriiUan  Religion;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  religion  of 
love,  more  than  any  other  religion  is,  or  ever  was  in 
the  world :  And,  as  we  cannot  conceive  love  without 
beauty,  we  muft  alfo  conclude  it  to  be  the  moft  beau- 
tiful of  all  religions.  Thofe  therefore,  who  think  that 
Chriflians  ought  to  ferve  God  from  the  fear  of  punifh- 
mcnt  or  hope  of  reward,  without  love  of  God  or  of 
our  neighbour,  know  nothing  of  the  true  fpirit  of 
Chriftianity,  nor  do  they  worfliip  the  Lord  as  they  arc 
direfted  by  the  Pfalnaiff,  In  the  Beauty  of  Holinefs^  tS. 
xcvi.  V,  9.  fee  alfo  Pf.  xxix.  v.  a. — I  Chron.  xvi.  v.  29. 
—a  Chron.  xx.  v.  21. 

*  Part  ii.  feib  4. 
t  Part  Hi.  feft.  k 
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This  way  of  reafoning  I  like  much  bet- 
ter than  the  demonftrations  that  are  pre- 
tended to  be  given  us  of  the  Being,  the 
Unity,  and  the  Attributes  of  God,  a  pri^ 
ori^  and  witliout  confideration  of  his  works. 
For  I  hold  that  in  morality,  phylics,  and 
even  metaphyfics  and  theology  f ,  we  muft 
reafon  from  the  effe£k  to  the  caufe,  and 
not  vice  verja  from  the  caufe  to  the  effed:, 
which  may  do  very  well  after  the  caufe  is 
difcovered,  but  is  not  at  all  proper  for  the 
inveftigatlon  of  it.  Neither  do  I  approve, 
any  more  than  my  Lord  Shaftefbury  does, 
of  arguing  in  this  matter  from  the  necef- 
fity  of  a  firft  principle  and  beginning  of 


f  The  divifiop  of  philofophy  by  Plato,  and  in  ge- 
neral by  all  th^  antient  pbilofbphers,  was  threefold^  in-. 
%o  Logic>  or  DialeAiq  as  it  was  called  by  Plato,  Ethics 
or  moral  philosophy  as  we  call  it,  and  Phyfics.  Now, 
vnder  phyfics  they  comprehended  what  was  afterwards 
called  by  Ariftotle  Metaphyfics,  and  which  was  nothing 
clfe  but  the  caufes  or  firft  principles  of  phyfical  effcfts, 
and  therefore,  as  philofophy  always  inquires  into  the 
caufcs  of  things,  was  very  properly  comprehended  un-* 
der  phyQcs.     Sec  upon  this  fubjeft  Laertius,  lib.  vii» 

^ap.  39.  alfo  Cicero  De  Legiiuj,  lib,,  i.  cap.  2f.  andh^ 
^f/irf?f»;r/^  lib.  i.  cap-  J- 
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V 

motion.  For  I  hold,  that  the  antient  phi- 
lofophers  were  in  the  right,  who  maintaia-" 
ed  that  there  wad  no  beginning  of  motion^ 
nor  confequently  any  Firft  Prin<:iple,  if  by 
firft  principle  is  meant  a  principle  prior  to 
tlie  exiftence  of  th?  effeds  produced  by  it. 
The  material  worlds  therefore,  1  hold  to  be 

an  eternal  emanation  of  the  fird  caufe,  fuch 
as  we  believe  the  Second  and  Third  Perfons 
of  the  Trinity  to  be,  which,  tho'  in  dignity 
and  excellence,  they  be  far  fuperior  to  the 
material  wor1d,are  not  prior  in  time.  Andthis 
I  will  (hew  to  be  agreeable  not  only  to  phi-* 
lofophy  but  to  Scripture,  if  1  ftiall  live  to 
publifh  my  fourth  volume  of  Metaphy- 
£iC8*. 

Dr  Clarke,  in  his  Demonftration  of  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  has  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Intelligence  of  the  Divinity 
cannot  be  demonftrated  except  a  pofterio^ 
ri^  that  is,  from  fads.  But  he  pretends 
that  the  exiftence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
Self*exiflent,  eternal^  and  One,   may  be 


N./ 


1 

*  See  what  I  have  already  fald  upon  this  fubjefti  in 
Vgl.  i.  pf  Ancient  Mctaphyfics,  p.  259. 


y 
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demonftrated  a  priori ;  and  accordingly  he 
basgiven  ademonfir^tion  of  it,  with  which, 
£  confefs,  I  am  not  fatisfied ;  nor  do  I  think 
it  is  poiTible  in  the  nature  of  things.  For, 
let  me  fuppofe  that  there  was  a  time  when 
no  material  world  exiff ed,  which^  I  believe, 
18  the  general  opinion ;  and  let  me  alfo 
fuppofe,  that  befides  the  Supreme  Being, 
there  exifled  an  intelledual  being  fuch  as 
man,  it  is,  I  think,  impofiible  that  he  could 
have  had  any  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  a 
Being  fuperior  lo  himfclf,  or  of  any  o- 
ther  being  betides  himfelf.  All  he  could 
know  of  any  thing  was  from  confcioufnefs, 
by  which  he  could  only  learn  thajt  he  him* 
felf  exifted  ;  for,  as  to  any  thing  without 
us,  it  is  only  difcovered  by  our  fenfations. 
N0W9  our  fenfations  are  nothing  elfe  but 
the  a&ions  of  material  objeda  upon  our 
organs  of  fenfe. 


I  think,  therefore,  that  our  author  has 
judged  it  much  better,  when  he  has  only 
attempted  to  prove  from  the  works  of 
creation,  that  there  is  one  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence in  the  univerfe,  and  that  this  In- 
telligence is  alfo  fupremely  Powerful,  Wifoj 


I 
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and  Good ;  and  that  what  feems  to  be  ill 
in  the  unlverfe,  is  nothing  elfcliut  appear-* 
anccs,  fuch  as  muft  neceffarily,be  to  us  of 
^  capacities  fo  limited,  who  can  only  fee 
and  comprehend  but  a  fmall  part  of  the 
vaft  fyftcm  of  the  univerfe.  This  I  hold 
to  be  a  fuflScient  proof  of  the  dodrine  of 
theifm,  without  entering  into  queftions 
whether  the  material  world  be  from  all  e- 
tcrnity  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  from 
the  Supreme  Intelligence  have  proceeded 
not  only  inferior  intelligences  and  minds 
of  every  kind,  but  alfo  matter  and  fpace; 
fo  that  God  muft  be.  fuppofed  to  have  pro- 
duced not  only  the  world,  fuch  as  we  fee 
it,  but  alfo  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
made,  and  the  fpace  or  room  in  which  it 
is  contained.  Thefc  are  queftions  of  fub- 
tle  difputation,  with  which  the  plain  doc- 
trine of  theifm  ought  not  to  be  perplexed 
and  embarrafled.  Arid,  accordingly,  I  think 
Lord  Shaftefbury  has  done  well  to  avoid 
them  *.     He  has  proved,  that  the  Divini- 


*  Such  queftionsr  belong  to  a  Mctaphyfical  work  of 
the  kind  I  am  engaged  in ;  and,  if  I  fhall  ever  publMh 
the  IV.  Volume  of  my  Metaphyfics,  I  wHl  endeavour 
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ty  has  that  in  a  fuprepie  degree,  which 
undoubtedly  is  Chief  and  Principal  in  the 
univerfe,  I  mean  Intelligence ;  and  alfo  that 
he  is  All-powerful,  Wife,  and  Good.  Now, 
whoever  believes  that  fuch  a  Being  exifts, 
I  fay,  is  a  complete  theift, 

I  beg  leave  to  add  further  upon  this  fub- 
je£t,  that  if^  a  man,  from  what  he  fees  of 
Nature,  is  not  convinced  that  there  is  an 
oilier  and  fyftem  of  things  in  the  univerfe, 
and  confequently  that  there  is  a  Principle 
of  Intelligence  which  there  governs,  can- 
not believe  even  in  miracles ;  for  a  mira- 
cle is  nothing  elfe  but  a  difpenfation  with 
the  general  laws  of  Nature,  and  a  deviation 
from  the  eftablifhed  order  of  things,  in 
particular  cafes.  So  that  all  miracles  ne- 
ceflarily  fuppofe  fuch  general  laws,  and 
fuch  an  eftablifhed  order  of  things. 


to  fhow  that  matter  is  llkewife  an  eternal  emanation 
''^  of  the  Divine  Being,  but  the  laft  in  point  of  dignity 
and  precedence.  As  to  fpace,  I  think  I  have  akeady 
fliown  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  capacity  of  containing 
body,  and  therefore  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  that  it 
could  be  created.    See  Metaphyficsj  Vol.  IL  cap*  5. 


l^ 


<^ 
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But,  however  high  my  opinion  may  be 
^of  our  author's  philofophy  in  this  dialogue^ 
I  think  it  could  have  been  ftill  more  per- 
fed,  if  he  had  been  more  learned  in  the 
antient  philofophy  *.  What  he  has  faid^ 
for  example,  upon  the  fubje<a  of  matter 
and  motion,  time  and  fpace,  would  have 
bpen  much  better  if  he  had  ftudied  the 
philofophy  of  Ariftotle.  Further,  the  di- 
ftint^ion  betwixt  man  and  brute,  or,  in  o* 
ther  words,  betwixt  our  animal  and  intel- 
ledual  part,  he  has  not  laid  down  fo  clear*, 
ly  and  explicitly  as  he  might  have  done, 
though  it  be  evident  that  he  acknowledged 
it.  If  he  had  done  fo,  it  would  have  been 
demonftrable  that  the  Beautiful  was  the  on- 
ly good  of  man,  confidered  as  man,  that 
is,  as  an  intelletrfual  creature  :  For  nothing 
elfe  can  be  conceived  to  give,  pleafure  or 
delight  to  the  intelled,  other  than  the 
beautiful ;  whereas  many  things  give  plea- 
fure to  our  animal  nature,  and  may  be  faid 
properly  enough  to  be  good  to  it,  which 
have  not  the  leaft  of  beauty  in  themf.  The 

Vol.  IV.  3  B 

•  Ancient  Metaphyfics,  VoU  ll.  p.  117* 
f  Ibid.  p.  104. — lop.  no. 
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fame  things  are  good  to  the  brute ;  but,  as 
he  is  merely  a  fenfitive  animal,  and  not  an 
intelle£lual,  he  has  no  other  good,  nor  a* 
ny  perception,  as  our  author  tells  us,  of  the 
beautiful. 

If  this  diftindion  be  well  underftood, 
there  is  an  end  of  that  famous  paradox  of 

the  Stoics,  and  which  was  the  foundatioa 
of  their  whole  philofophy,  that  virtue  (un- 
der which  they  included  every  quality  and 
difpofition  of  the  mind  that  was  amiable 
and  praife-worthy,  and  even  fciences,  fuch 
as  dialectic  and  phyfics  *,)  was  the  only 
good  of  man.  For  it  appears  that,  inftead 
of  being  a  paradox,  it  is  a  clear  and  evi- 
dent propofition  j  and  that  the  difference 
betwixt  them  and  the  other  phik>fophers, 

fuch  as  the  Peripatetics  and  thofe  of  the 
Academy,  was,  as  Cicero  has  obferved  f  ^ 
only  in  words  and  not  in  things.  For,  in  the 
firft  place,  the  Stoics  agreed  with  the  other 
twofe£tsof  philofophcrs,  that  the  pulchrum 

*  Cicero  D^  Finibus^  lib.  iii.  injine^ 
f  Ibid.  lib.  4* 
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and  the  honefium^  that  i^,  the  beautiful,  was 
eflcntial  to  virtue,  being  part  of  its  defini- 
tion, and  that,  without  which  it  could  not 
,  exift.  This  was  not  only  the  dodrine  of 
the  three  fe£ts  above  mentioned,  but  of  an 
older,  and  I  think  a  better  fchool  of  phi- 
lofophy  than  any  of  them,  I  mean  the  Py- 
thagorean fchool,  as  I  think  1  have  fhowa 
very  clearly  elfewhere  *.  And  I  will  ven* 
ture  to  affirm,  that,  whoever  would  ground 
virtue  and  tnorality  upon  any  other  prin- 
ciple, than  a  fenfe  of  the  fair  and  the  beau- 
tiful in  fentiments  and  adions,  however 
learned  he  may  be  in  other  fpeciefes  of  a- 
nimals,  knows  nothing  of  his'  own,  being 
ignorant  even  of  the  difference  betwixt 
himfelf  and  a  brute,  which  confifts  chiefly 
in  the  perception  of  the  pulchrum  and  ho- 
neftum,  not  given  as  I  have  faid  to  the 
brute.  2dly^  The  Peripatetics  and  Acade- 
mics did  not,  nor  could  not,  difpute  that 
virtue,  in  the  large  fenfe  I  have  mention- 
ed, was  the  good  and  the  only  good  of 
the  intelledual  part  of  our  c^ompofition. 


^  Preface  to  Vol.  III.  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics,  p.  341 
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But  they  faidy  that  man  was  an  animal 
compounded  of  body  and  mind,  and  of  an 
animal  and  an  intelle£tual  nature:  And 
they  faid,  that  there  was  a  good  belonging 
to  each  of  thefe  natures :  That  undoubted- 
ly virtue  was  the  good  of  the  intelledtujil, 
that  is,  the  principal  part  of  our  nature : 
And  that  a  virtuous  life  was  a  life  accord* 
ing  to  Nature.  But  then  we  had  another 
nature,  viz.  the  animal  j  and  we  muft  live 
alfo  according  to  that  nature.  We  ought 
therefore  to  purfue  what  is  agreeable  to  it,, 
fuch  as  health,  the  perfedl  ufe  of  our  Jen- 
fcs,  integrity  of  members,  and  what  ex- 
ternal things  may  be  conducive  to  thefe 
ends, fuch  as  money,  reputation, and  friends, 
Thefe  therefore,  though  infinitely  inferior 
to  the  goods  of  the  mind,  were  ftill  good 
and  defirable  things ;  and  therefore,  if  we 
would  live  fully  and  completely  according 
to  bur  nature,  as  it  is  compounded  of  iriind 
and  body,  we  ought  to  labour  to'  obtain 
thefe  things,  but  in  due  fubordinatibn  to 
our  purfuit  of  the  good  of  the  principal 
part  of  our  nature.  Such  things,  there- 
for^,  the  Peripatetics  and  Academics  called 
good ;  a^nd  the  contrary  of  thefe,  fuch  ^% 


f 
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pain,  difeafc,  mutilation,  poverty,  and  the 
like,  they  faid  were  ills.  But  fuch  things, 
the  Stoics  faid,  were  neither  good  nor  ill. . 
Yet  ihey  made  a  difference  among  them : 
For  what  the  other  philofophers'  called 
goody  they  faid  were  things  preferable^  and 
to  be  chofen ;  whereas  the  contrary  of  thefe 
were  to  be  rcjeded,  and  avoided,  as  o- 
diousand  contrary  to  nature,  but  not  ill^. 

It  appears  therefore,  that  it  is  true  what 
Cicero  fays,  that,  though  the  Stoics  pre- 
tended to  introduce  a  new  philofophy,  they 
did  no  more  than  give  new  names  to  old 
things,  making  philofophy  fpeak  a^  Ian- 
guage,  which  they  thought  grander  and 
more  magnificent,  than  what  it  h^d  for- 


*  For  cxprcfling  thefc  nice  diftinftions  among  things 
indifferent,  which  according  to  them  were  neither 
good  nor  ill,  the  Stoics  invented  the  words  ^^onyf^ttx, 
and  M'TOTT^^fiyftifet,  which  Cicero  has  rendered  into  hzr 
tin,  by  the  words  praepo/ita  and  rejedia  vel  reje^anea ; 
Lib..iii.  Tie  Finibusy  cap.  15.  et  16,  et  lib.  iv.  cap.  26* 
or,  as  he  has  exprcfled  it  at  more  length,  he  fays  the 
things  of  the  firft  kind  are  Res  apiaey  habilesy  ef  ad  na^ 
turam  accommodatae ;  ibid.  lib.  iv.  cap.  20.  the  other 
l^c  fays  are  Res  afpera^^  molejlae^  odiqfae^  contra  mtu,raf\ 
4i^ctks  uleraiu  \  ibid  cap.  ip* 
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mcrly  fpoken  under  Plato  and  Ariftotle, 
and  the  fucceflbrs  of  their  fchool.  At  the 
fame  time,  I  am  fo  far  difpofed  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  Stoics,  and  of  this  dia- 
logue  of  Lord  Shaftelbury,  that  I  would 
give  only  to  the  good  things  of  the  mind 
the  name  of  good  by  way  of  eminence; 
and  would  fay  that  the  bcautifuil,  being  the 
only  objedt  of  love,  vfSiSgood  Sind good onlj^ 
and  that  the  other  things  above  mentioned, 
which  are  commonly  faid  to  be  good,  ought 
only  to  be  called  ufefuly  and  this  only  in 
fo  far  as  they  contribute  to  what  is  good: 
And  the  fa£t  is  certain,  that  health, 
ftrength,  vigour  of  body,  and  external 
things,  fuch  as  wealth  and  reputation,  if 
they  be  not  ufed  for  the  purpofes  of 
virtue,  and  of  what  is  truly  good  and 
beautiful^  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  good 
or  even  ufefwl,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  per- 
nicious. I  think,  therefore,  thofc  other 
philofophers  did  not  fpeak  fo  properly  as 
the  Stoics,  when  they  dignified  with  the 
name  ofgood^  things  of  nature  fo  ambi- 
guous, and  which  were  either  good  or  ill 
jiccording  to  the  ufe  made  of  them.  But, 
I  think,  that  the  Stoics  went  much  too  fo 


■  I 
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on  the  other  hand,  when  they  denied  thit 
health,  weahh,  and  friends,  though  made 
the  proper  ufe  of,  were  any  addition  to 
virtue,  or  made  the  pofleflbr  more  happy, 
than  he  would  be  without  them.  I  am 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  Peripatetics, 
tind  before  them  the  Pythagoreans,  were 
perfedly  in  the  right,  who  defined  happi- 
nefs  to  be  the  exercife  of  virtue  in  a  perfecSk 
life,  that  is,  in  a  life  enjoying  thofe  ad* 
Vantages  I  have  mentioned. 

Thefe  are  the  things,  and  the  only  things 
tehich  occur  to  me  at  prefent  that  may  be 
obferved  as  defers  in  the  philofophy  of 
this  dialogue  \  For,  as  tb  his  not  defining 
what  the  beautiful  is,  though  he  has  talk-* 
ed  fo  much  of  it,  it  is  a  defedt,  which  he 
has  in  common,  as  I  haVe  obferved  elfe- 
where*,  with  all  the  philofophers  of  anti- 
quity, whofe  writings  have  come  down  to 
us :  And,  upon  the  whole,  I  am  not  afraid 
to  pronounce  the  Rhapfody,  not  only  the 
bed  dialogue  in  Englifh,  oijt  of  all  degree  of 


f  Ancient  Mctaphyfics,  Vol.  II.  p.  105.  106. 
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comparifon,  but  the  fublimeft  philofophyj 
and,  if  we  will  join  with  it  the  Inquiry,  of 
which,  as  I  have  faid,  it  is  to  be  cpnfider- 
ed  as  a  fupplement,  thexompleteft  fyftem 
both  of  morality  and  theology  that  wc 
have  in  our  language,  and  at  the  famQ 
time,  of  the  grcatcft  beauty  and  elegance 
for  the  flile  and  compofition. 

Whatevet  may  be  faid  againft  other  wri- 
tings of  Lord  Shaftefbury,  I  never  heard 
any  ferious  objefkion  made  againfl  this 
piece  of  his,  though  I  know  Mr  Pope  has 
endeavoured  to  ridicule  the  rapturous  vi' 
Jions  ofTheochs.  And  I  know  very  well  that 
in  my  younger  days,  that  is,  about  50  years 
ago,  all  bis  writings,  and  particularly  his 
Rhapfody,  were  much  efteemed.  But  I  do 
not  know  how  it  "has  happened,  nqne  of 
his  writings  at  prefent  appear  to  be  in  a- 
ny  eftimation,  I  fhould  wonder  the  more, 
at  this,  if  1  did  not  know  {ome  other  fine 
writings  that  appear  to  be  forgot  in  much 
lefs  time,  fuch  as  the  Art  of  Health  by  Dr 
Armftrong,  as  fine  a  didadic  poem  as  in 

any  language,  and  for  didion  and  verfifica- 
tion  not  exceeded  by  any  thing  in  Englifh  j 
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and  the  Cattle  of  Indolence,  written  by  his 
friend  Mr  Thomfon,  is  the  beft  allegorical 
and  defcriptive  poem  that  I  know  in  any 
linguage,  and  the  riGhcft  and  beft  rhy- 
xnihg  verfification^  for  fo  long  a  work, 
that  is  to  be  found  in  £nglifh« 

As  to  my  Lord  Shafteflbury's  works, 
they  are  now  fo  much  out  of  fafbion^  that 
I  have  no  doubt  that  I  (hall  give  offence  to 
feveral  readers,  by  endeavouring  to  bring 

r 

them  again  into  vogue.  But  I  do  not 
write  to  flatter  th6  prejudices  of  any  man  ot 
fet  of  men,  but  to  do  juftice  to  all  authors, 
both  antient  and  modern,  dead  or  Hying, 
^s  far  as  I  am  able.  The  faults  of  Lord 
Shafteibury  I  have  cenfured  pretty  freely 
elfewhere  *,  and  particularly  the  too  grieat 
freedom  which  he  has  ufed  with  religion 
upon  fome  occafions,  to  which  he  appears 
to  have,  been  provoked  by  the  arrogance 
and  high  ftile  of  authority^  which  was  af- 
fumed  by  fome  churchmen  of  thofe  daiysf* 
Vol.  IV.  %C 

.    *  ^oL  III,  p.  a84.-*-p.  ao6.  and  207.  of  this  Vol. 

f  Sceyhat  he  has  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  in  the  end 
of  his  laft  MifceHany, 
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But  in  this  work,  at  (he  fame  time  that  he 
has  eftabliihed  the  truth  of  natural  religion, 
better  than  any  other  writer  ia  Edgliih, 
there  \»  not  a  word  in  the  whole  work 
that  carries  the  leaft  infinuation  againft  the 
Chriftian  religion ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  makes  Palemon,  in  the  end  of  the  fe- 
cond  fedion  of  the  firft  part,  fpeak  of  Chrii* 
tianity  in  the  moil  refpedful  terms  *. 

And  what  have  we  got  to  put  down 
fuch  an  author  as  Lord  Shafteibury  ?  Wri- 
tings, which  for  the  honour  of  the  nation 


•  His  words  arc,  «  As  arcrfc  as  I  am  to  the  caafc 
of  theifm  or  name  of  deifty  when  taken  in  a  fenfe  ex- 
cluiiTe  of  revelation,  I  confider  ftill,  that  in  iknStr 
nefs,  the  root  of  all  is  theifm ;  and  that  to  be  a  fet^ 
tied  Cliriftian,  it  is  neceiTary  to  be  firft  of  all  a  good 
theijl.  For  theifm  can  only  be  oppofcd  to  folytbeifm 
or  atheifm ;  nor  have  I  patience  to  hear  the  name  of 
deifl  (the  higheft  of  all  names)  denied,  and  iet  in 
oppofition  to  Chriflianity.  As  if  our  religion  was  a 
kind  of  magicj  whi(;h  depended  not  upon  the  belief 
of  a  fingle  Supreme  Being  \  or  as  if  the  firm  and  ra- 
tional belief  of  fuch  a  Being  on  philofbphhral  grounds, 
was  an  improper  qualificatiqn  for  believing  any  thing 
further.— -Excellent  prefumption,  for  thofe  who  na- 
turally incline  to  the  difbelief  of  revelation,  or  who 
through  vanity  afiefl  a  freedom  of  this  kind.* 
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ought  not  to  be  mentioned.  Original 
works  of  genius  and  learning  we  have 
hardly  any,  good  or  bad«  It  is  all  occafional 
publications  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  the  day, 
or  it  is  editions  of  clafCcs,  that  have  been 
better  publifhed  many  years  ago,  or  tranf- 
lations  of  them  of  no  ufe  to  the  fcholar ; 
or  it  is,  at  beft;  compilements  of  antient  or 
modern  hiftory;  but  even  thefe,for  the  great- 
er part,  written  in  fuch  a  ftile,'that  they  can 
hardly  be  read,  for  information  of  fads, 
by  thofe  who  have  formed  their  taftc  in 
writing  upon  the  ftudy  of  the  antient  au- 
thors. As  to  philofophy  or  fcience,  wc 
can  expe£k  nothing  of  that  kind  of  the  leaft 
value,  now  that  the  antient  philofophy  is 
laid  afide.  But  what  pur  writings  want  in 
beauty  and  excellence,  they  make  up  in 
number  j  for  not  only  of  annual  produc- 
tions, but  of  monthly^  weekly,  and,  1  may 
fay,  daily,  the  multitude  is  luch,  that  if  a 
man  were  to  read  them  all,  He  could  read 
nothing  elfe,  and  hardly  do  any  thing  elfe. 
1  would  have  thofe  writers  of  the  day, 
who  affed  to  defpife  fuch  an  author  as 
Lord  Shaftefbury,  try  to  produce  a  dia- 
logue like  the  Moraliftsj  or,  if  they  fay 
that  they  have  not  time  or  leifure  to  com- 
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pofe  a  work  of  fuch  length,  (for  I. am  fure 
they  will  not  think  that  they  want  ge- 
nius and  learning,)  let  them  try  to  write 
but  a  letter  of  fuch  elegance  of  flile,  and 
politeaefa  of  compliment^  as  the  Letter  on 
enthufiafm^ 

A  kinfman  of  my  Lord  Shafteibury^ 
the  late  Mr  Harris,  has  written  two  dia* 
logueSj  one  upon  Art  and  another  upon 
Happinefs.  But  neither  of  them  is  a  dia- 
logue, according  to  my  definition  of  that 
kind. of  writing;  for  they  have  no  ftpry 
or  fable  worth. mentioning,  nor  charaders 
or  manners.  They  want  too  entirely  thqfc 
incidents  and  turns,  with  which  a  dialogue 
ought  to  be  varied.  They  are,  therefore, 
truly  ho  more  than  an  analyfis  by  way  of 
queftipn  and  aqfwer,  the  one  of  a  complex 
idea,  viz.  that  of  art ^  the  other  of  a  more 
complex  idea  ilill,  and  of  much  greater 
importance  fn  human  life;  I  mean  the  idea 
of  happinefs*  They  are  therefore  no  more 
dialogueii  than  an  analyfis  of  a  geometrical 
propofition,  carried  on  in  the  fame  way. 
They  ar^e,  however,  works  of  a  great  deal 
of  merit,  particularly  the  laft.  mentioned, 
in.  which  there  is  much  excellent  phi'^ 
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lofophy.  The  ftilc  too  is  chafte  and  cor* 
red;,  but  not  near  fo  much  adorned  an4 
animated  a^  that  of  his  kinfman;  and,  par- 
ticularly, he  falls  very  much  (hort  in  his  ar« 
tempt  to  imitate  my  Lordls  high  ftile  in  the 
rhapfodies  of  Theocles ;  and  tho'  his  rhapfor 
dies  were  as  good  of  the  kind,  they  are  not  fo 
well  fuited  to  the  perfonages  he  introduces* 
I  would  recommend,  however,  to  every  ftu- 
dent  of  ancient  philofophy,  to  begin  ra-^ 
ther  with  his  dialogues,  particularly  that 
upon  happitiefs^  than  with  my  Lord's 
dialogue ;  for, .  he  appears  to  have  ftu- 
died  the  antieat  books  of  philofophy, 
more  than  my  Lord,  and  he  abounds 
in  quotations  from  then^.,  the  mod  of 
which  he  has  taken  the  trouble,  to  tranf-^ 
late.  And,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  him, 
next  to  my  Lord  Shaftefbury,  the  heft 
writer  of  this  age  upon  the  fubjed:  of  phi- 
lofophy, both  for  matter  and  ftile.  I  will 
only  further  add,  that  I  am  very  glad  of  this 
opportunity  of  doing  juftice  to  an  author, 
whom  I  had  the  pleafure  of  knowing  inti- 
mately, and  efteemed  very  much  not  only  as 
an  excellent  fcholar,  .and  a  good  writer,  but 
as  a  man  of  wotth* .  He  firft  began,  as  I 
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have  elfewhcrc  acknowledged^  the  attempt^ 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  on,  of 
reviving  the  ancient  philqfophy,  of  which 
I  got  the  firft  tafte  from  his  writings ;  and 
I  made  confiderable  advances  in  it,  both 
by  his  converfation  and  by  correfponding 
with  him.  And  I  have  feveral  letters  of 
his  in  my  pofTefiion,  upon  which  I  fet  a 
great  value,  as  memorials  of  his  efteem  and 
regard  for  me. 

And  here  I  conclude  the  fubje£t  of  dia- 
logue-writing, upon  which  I  have  enlarged 
the  more,  that  I  think  it  the  fineft  of  all 
writing  in  profe :  And  it  has  the  greateft 
beauty  of  poetpy,  namely  a  fable  and  man- 
ners* Even  in  a  narrative  poem,  fuch  as 
,  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyffey,  dialogue  is 
one  of  the  greateft  beauties ;  and,  I  chink, 
it  is  not  without  reafoti  that  Ariftotle  com- 
mends Homer  for  fpeaking  fo  little  him-^ 
felf,  and  making  others  fpeak  fo  much  ^. 


*  His  commendation  of  Homer  in  this  refpeft  is  very 
high;  for  he  fays,  that  Homer  alone,  of  all  poets,  under- 
ftood  what  he  himfelf  oaght  to  do.    ^Of$n^H  h  «aa«  vt 
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Nor  Indeed  do  I  think  that  any  kind  of 
writing  can  be  perfectly  fine  without  dia- 


t$t  Xf/itf,  *0»  y«5  fc-Ti  ««r«  T«wT«  ^i^umf .  'Oi  fAtr  ^99  aXX^i^ 
«VT«i  f(f»  V  %>i9v  «y«ri^«yr«i»  fsifidvfratt  h  «Aiy«  koii  tfA^ytf*- 
xif •  <0  ii  cAiyji  ,^^«i^<«cii^fv«f)  l vlv;  fio-iiyii  «yl|^«  «  yu*i 
yiCiJttf^  4  mXX9  ri  ultf I  aucf  •»}! y  ten$if,  «AA'  i;^«y  4^«$«  (irf^i  n«- 

inT$»nsf  Cap.  24.)  The  praifc,  which  Ariftotlc  here  bc- 
Aows  uponHomcr,may  fecm  extravagant;  but  the  mean- 
ing of  it  I  take  to  be,  *  That,  of  all  the  poets,  whoimitatcd 

<  as  Homer  does,  partly  by  narrative  and  partly  by  dia- 
^  logue,  he  alone  divided  the  two  parts  properly,  and 

<  did  not  give  too  much  to  the  narrative/  And  here  I 
cannot  help  ftopping  to  correft  a  text  in  the  Poetics  up- 
on this  fubje£b,  which,  as  it  ftands  in  all  the  editions, 
and  likewife,  as  I  fuppofe.  In  the  MSS.  is  altogether 
unintelligible  j  nor  is  it  correfted  in  a  late  edition  of 
the  Poetics  from  Cambridge,  which  I  have  fccn.  It 
is,  when  fpeaking  of  the  difl^rent  manners  of  imitation 
in  poetry,, (for  all  poetry,  according  to  Ariftotle,  is 
imitation),  he  fays,  Et<  h  fvtmt  t^«t«  ]i«f f^««  «•♦,  t^^ 

*txM9-ru  v$otmf  fitfito-ttiT^  «f  rif,  K««  ytcf  fy  T»is  «yr«if  ««« 
rm  «vr«  fHfAuHtti  fv-r^y,  irt  fUf  «xicyyf AA«yr«,  «  Urt^^r  rt 
yiytdfitftf  '«rxf(  Ofin^«S  Tftti'  n  ^tif  T«y  ««T«y  ««i  ^q  (cf  r«- 
^«AA«yT«,  «  ir«yr«f  *0s  w^TTdtrtts  Ktn  iu^/curras  t«v(  fti^ 

fA^vfAtfvf.  (Cap.  3.)  Here,  in  order  to  make  the  paf- 
fage  intelligible,  you'  muft  make  two  corrc<JHons,  firft 
after  irt  f*t9  «4r«yyiAAi»yr«,  you  muft  read  •rt  it  (in 
place  of  n)  'trt^f.  n  yiyft^tvf^  othcrwife  it  is  not 
ienfe  \  nor  is  there  any  thing  anfwering  tp  the  ^i i  in 
the  firft  part  of  that  member  of  the  fentence ;  And  in 


^ 
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logne,  more  or  lefs.  I  have  chofen  for 
n4y  text  on  this  fubjefl:,'  two  of  the  fineft 
dialogues  I  know,  that  of  Cicero  De  Ora^ 
tore^  and  my  Lord  Shaftefbury'sRhapfody, 
both,  I  think,  very  fine,  and  the  laft  with- 
out difpute  the  fineft  in  Englifli ;  for  his 
Lordfhip  appears  to  me  to  have  had  a  ge- 
nius, which  fitted  him  peculiarly  for  this 
kind  of  writing:  And  accordingly,  not  on- 
ly in  the  Rhapfody,  where  he  is  a  profef- 
fed  dialogift,  but  in  his  other  works,  he 
has  intermixed  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
dialogue*,  imitating  in  that  refpedt,  as  I 


the  laft  member,  in  place  of  rtvi  fitfi^vftudvi^  which  has 
no  fenfe  at  all,  you  muft  read  fnft^^v^mv.  And  then 
,  the  whole  fentence  will  be  perfeftly  intelligible,  ex- 
prcffing,  clearly,  and  diftinftly,  the  three  difiFcrent  ways 
of  imitation,  either  by  narrative  only,  or  by  dialogue 
only,  that  is,  by  introducing  all  the  perfons  afting 
And  fpeaking,  or  in  both  ways  as  Homer  imitates.  See 
a  paffage  from  Plato,  which  I  have  quoted  in  Vol.  HI. 
of  this  work,  p.  126.  where  the  reader  will  find  ex- 
plained, what  Ariftotle  means  by  'sTi^dr  n  yiyff^tuy. 

*  There  is  a  very  fhort  dialogue,  which  he  has 
thrown  into  his  Soliloquy y  or  Advice  to  an  Author^  fe£t. 
3.  in  the  beginning.  It  is  fo  pretty  and  natural^  that 
I  cannot  help  tranfcribing*it ;  it  is  where  fpeaking  of 
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have  elfewhere  obfervcd,  Horace,  the 
chief  beauty  of  whofe  fatires  and  epifHes 
is  the  dialogue  in  them :  And  I  am  not 
fure  but  his  heft  ode  fs  the  dialogue  be- 
twixt him  and  Lydia  *.  My  Lord  Shafte- 
ibury,  in  his  dialogues,  has  avoided  that 
fault  in  his  (lile  of  being  too  copious, 
and  fometimes  overloaded  with  epithets  i 
for  his  dialogue  is  altogether  in  the  (lile 
of  converfation,  which  does  not  admit 
Vol.  IV.  3  D 


the  juftncfs  and  truth  of  workmanfliip,  he  makes  a 
poor  mechanic  fay  to  a  rich  cuftomcr,  *  Sir,  you  arc 
«  miftaken  for  coming  to  me  for  fuch  a  piece  of  work- 

<  manihip  ;  Let  who  will  make  it  foryou,  as  you  fan- 

«  cy ;  I  know  It  to  be  wrong :  Whatever  I  have  made 

<  hitherto,  has  been  true  work ;  and  neither  for  your 

<  fake  or  any  body's  elfc,  Ihall  I  put  my  hand  to  any 

<  other.*  Here  he  has  imitated  the  ftile  of  a  common 
mechanic;  but  he  has  in  the  fame  piece,  ftO:*  ii.  a  long* 
cr  dialogue,  in  the  form  of  a  foliloquy,  in  a  higher  ftile 
and  upon  a  much  nobler  fubjedl  \  It  is  too  long  to  be 
here  inferted  5  but  I  call  again  upon  the  fafhionable 
wits  and  critics  of  this  age,  who  think  meanly  of  my 
Lord  Shaftefbury*s  ftile,  to  try  whether  they  can  do 
jiny  thing  better  upon  the  fubjeft. 

♦  Book  iii.  ode  0* 


»    > 
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6f  an  exuberance  of  words^   or  muki<- 

tude  of  epithets:  And  where  he  intro* 
duces  gentlemen  fpeaking,  it  is  altogether 
the  converfation  of  gentlemen.  And,  in 
general,  there  runs  through  his  whole 
writings  a  certain  liberal  air,  and  gentle- 
manlike manner^,  without  which ,  I  thioki 
nothing  can  be  agreeably  either  fpoken  or 
written.  The  greateft  learning^  and  fci- 
ence,  without  it,  cannot  pleafe  though  it 
may  in(lru<fl. 

e 

J  Sec  Vol  in.  p.  284.  and  285, 
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CHAP.       IX. 


0/  the  Jiif  p/HiAoiy.—O/the  diff€rtnc€ 
bftwixt  Hiftdry  and  Biography.-— 316^ 
fnljca  of  hiftory  is  narrativc^^Whate" 
vtr  is  not  narrative  in  hiftory  is  epi/bdi-- 
cal.'^^Wbat  epifodts  are  proper  for  hiflo'^ 
ry. — not  political  or  philofophical  reflec^ 
(ions  upon  human  nature^  fuch  as  thgfe  of 
Salluft  in  the  beginning  ^Cataline's  con- 
fpiracy,  and  of  the  Jugurthine  War. — Ex* 
planations  tf  particular  cuftoms  dnd  man^ 
ners  of  a  nation^  a  proper  epifode  in  hifory. 
--^Difference  in  this  refpeii  betwixt  the 
Greek  hiftorians  of  Roman  affairs^  and 
their  onvnr^Of  the  rhetorical  ftile  in  hif^ 
^^ry.— Speeches  in  it^  ncft  digrejftons  or  e^ 
pifodes  but  matters  of  fa£i  and  parts  of 
the  flory. -'^Speeches  make  political  and 
philofophical  refleBions  not  improper  in 
hiftory. — Hiftory  therefore  a  mqft  plea^ 
fant  and  various  compofition  j—but  the 
poetical ^i/^,  a  variety  which  hiftory  does 


\ 


»  % 
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not  admit.''— Of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
poetical  file  ivhich  hi/lory  does  not  ad-- 
ntit^  fuch  as  Epithets,  Similies,  Meta- 
phors, and  Minute  Defcriptions. — Of 
the  painting  in  Horner^  and  the  difference 
in  that  refpeii  betivixt  his  file  ^  and  the 
'  file  of  hiftory. — Of  the  choice  of  nvords 
in  the  hiforicalfile. — Difference^  in  that 
refpedly  betivixt  the  file  of  Homer  and  of 
hifory.'-^Of  the  .Compofition  in  hiftory^ 
by  nvhich  the  file  of  it  is  chiefly  to  be  di- 

finguijhed from  common  fpeech i-^not  to 
be  difinguijhed  in  that  tvay  by  variety 
of  arrangement,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin^ 
but  only  by  Periods. — Of  the  great,  beauty 
of  Fcviods.— Rotation  upon  ihat  fubjedl 

from  Arifotle^  fhoiving^  that  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  beauty^  ^without  *a  Syf- 
tem  and  a  Whole. — There  is  nothing  that 
can  be  properly  called  Compofition  'with- 
out periods. — Of  the  defe^  ofSalluft  and 
Tacitus  in  this  refpecl. — The  file  of  Ta- 
citus  nvorfe  than  that  of  Sallufl. — One 
example  of  a  Greek  author^  ^vho  ivrites 
like  Salluf. — Such  compofttions  fill  more 
inexcufable  in  Greek  than  in  Latin. 
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I  AM  now  to  treat  of  the  ftile  of  Hiftory, 
according  to  the  order  I  propofed"  to 
follow  in  this  work*.  By  hiftory  I  mean 
not  the  hiftory  of  flies  or  reptiles  or  of  other 
animals,  commonly  called  natural  hiftory ; 
but  the  hiftory  of  man^  and  not  of  particu- 
lar men,  but  of  nations :  For  I  diftinguiih 
betwixt  biography  and  hiftory,  as  I  diftin- 
guiih betwixt  an  individual  and  the  nation 
of  which  he  makes  a  part. 

That  the  ftile  of  hiftory  ought  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  ftile  of  converfation  or  dia- 
logue,  of  which  I  have  already  treated, 
or  from  the  didadic,  the  rhetorical,  and 
poetical,  of  which  I  am  to  treat,  muft  be  e- 
vident  at  firft  fight :  And  I  am  now  to  fhow 
wherein  that  difference  confifts. 

As  the  fubjed,  or  matter  treated  of,  is 
principal  in  every  work,  the  ftile  ought 
to  be  fuitable  to  it  f.     Now,  the  fubjedt  of 

•  Page  291. 
•  t  Page  api. 
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hiftory,  is  the  narrative  of  the  tranfa^ions 
of  a  nation.  Whatever  therefore  in  hiftory 
is  not  narrative,  mud  be  confidered  as  not 
principal,  but  only  epifodical ;  and  if  the 
epifodes  are  too  long^  or  not  belonging  to 
the  principal  fubje£k,  and  arifing  naturally 
out.  of  ity  the  work  is  in  that  refped  favl^ 
tf.  The  queftion  therefore  is,  what  epi- 
fodes  are  proper  for  hiftory?  How  fre- 
quent ^  And  how  long  continued  ? 

In  the  firfl;  place,  I  think  it  is  evident, 
that  philofophical  refledions  upon  govcrn- 
xnent,  or  political  diflertations,  are  not  the 
proper  bufinefs  of  hiftory,  which,  no  doubt, 
furnifhes  a  text  for  them ;  but  it  is  not  the 
bufinefs  of  the  hiftorian  to  be  the  commen- 
tator upon  that  text.  This  he  ought  to  leave 
to  the  reader;  and  all  that  he  has  to  do,  is 
to  give  him  a  text  exadt  and  corre<fJ:.  I 
therefore  take  upon  me  to  condemn  all  di- 
greffions  of  that  kind,  efpecially  when  they 
run  out  to  any  length,  fuch  as  the  political 
refledions  of  Salluft  upon  the  Roman  ftate, 
in  his  introdudion  to  Cataline's  confpiracy% 
or  his  philofophical  obfervations  on  human 
nature,  in  his  preface  to  his  ^ugurthinc 
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war;  both  whieh  might  have  been  proper^ 
if  he  had  been  writing  a  fyftem  of  morals 
or  politics,  or  might  have  been  more  ex« 
cufable,  if  he  had  been  writing  a  general 
faiftory  of  the  Roman  ftate,  but,  I  thinks 
are  very  foreign  to  the  hiftory  of  Angle  e« 
vents  in  a  nation,  fuch  as  the  confpirac^p 
of  Cataline,  or  the  war  of  Jugurtha  K 

But  by  what  I  have  faid,  I  would  not  be  un« 
derftood  to  mean,  that  the  explanation  of  par- 
ticular cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  nation 
whofe  hiftory  you  write,  is  improper  in  hif* 
tory ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely proper  J  and  I  regret  very  much,that 
the  Roman  hiftorians  have  not  been  at 
more  pains  td  explain  feveral  things  of 
that  kind. — ^Their  excufe  is,  that  fuch  ex- 
plications were  quite  unneceifary  to  thofe 
for  whom  they  wrote.  But  they  fhould 
have  confidered,  that  they  were  writing 
for  pofterity,  and  for  men  of  other  nations, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  Roman  cuftoms 


*  This^  is  the  judgmcflt  of  Quintillan,  SallujHuSj  in 
hello  Catdlinario  et  Jugurthino^  nihil  ad  hiftmam  pertifteH^ 
ffhis friffc^Os  orjus  ifi\  Lib*  iii«  ^ap«  i#. 
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and  manners.  And,  indeed,  this  defed:  in 
them  would  have  made  the  Roman  hrfto- 
ry  hardly  intelligible  to  us,  if  it  had  not 
been  fuppliedby  the  Greek  hiftorians,  par- 
ticulaily  by  the  Halicarnaffian  and  Polybi- 
us ;  who,  writing  for  their  own  countrymen, 
lave  been  at  pains  to  inform  us  of  many 
things  concerning  the  cuftoms  of  the  Ro- 
mans both  in  peace  and  war,  and  the  na- 
ture of  their  government,  which  other- 
wife  we  could  not  have  underftood.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  hiftory  may  have 
fomething  of  th$  didadic  ilile  in  it. 

But  what  £hall  we  fay  of  the  rhetorical 
ftile,  I  mean  the  ftile  of  the  fpeecfies  in 
the  Untient  hiftories  ?  Are  th^y  foreign  to 
the  fubjed?  And  I  fay  they  are  not,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  very  proper;  for  they 
not  only  vary  the  ftile  moft  agreeably,  and 
relieve  t^e  reader  from  the  difguft  of  hear- 
ing nothing  but  fads,  without  reafon  or 
argument ;  but  they  are  a  part,  and  a  ma- 
terial part  of  the  hiftory  of  nations,  where 
the  public  bufinefs  was  carried  on  chiefly 
by  fpeaking  ;  for,  in  fuch  a  nation,  the 
fpeeches  are  to  be  confidered  as  milters  6{ 
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fad :  And  accordingly  Thucydides  tells  U8| 
that  the  fpeeches  he  has  given  us,  many 
gnd  long  as  they  are,  were  really  fpoken^ 
at  lead  in  fub(lance,he  himfelf  having  heard 
them,  or  being  informed  by  them  who  heard 
them*.  And,  even  where  the  hiftoriaa 
could  have  no  fuch  knowledge,  which  is 
the  cafe  of  Livy  and  the  Halicarnaflian, 
with  refpeft  to  the  fpeeches  which  they 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  perfonages  of 
the  firft  ages  of  the  Roman  ftate  j  yet,  aa 
we  are  fare  that  public  bufmefs  was  then 
carried  on  by  fpeaking,  as  well  as  in  later 
timesi  they  are  not  at  all  improper,  more 
efpecially  as  they  give  the  hiftorian  an  op- 
portunity of  explaining  the  counfels  and 
motives  of  anions,  without  digreffmg  ot 
letting  his  (lory  ftand  ftill.  Such  fpeech- 
es, therefore,  are  not  to  be  confidered  as 
epifodes,  but  as  parts,  not  ornamental 
merely,  but  very  ufeful,  of  the  hiftory* 

And  here  the  author  has  an  opportuni^ 
ty  of  bringing  into  his  work,  without  vi- 
olating the  rules  of  hiftory,  political,  and 
even  philofophical  reflexions,  and  Jikewife 

Vol.  IV.  3  E 
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a  good  deal  of  the  hiftory  of  other  nations^ 
by  way  of  example,  and  of  the  fame  na- 
tion in  njiore  antient  times. 

And  thus  tt  appears,  that  hiftory  is  a 
moft  pleafant  and  various  compofition,  ta- 
king in  not  only  the  narrative  but  the  di- 
dadic  and  rhetorical  ftiles,  and  even  fome*- 
thing  of  the  philofophy  of  morals  and  po- 
litics, together  with  examples  from  the  hif- 
tory of.  other  nations  and  of  other  times* 

It  remains  therefore  only  to  be  inquired^ 
ivhether  hiftory  does  not  partake  of'  the 
poetical  ftile,  as  well  as  of  the  other  ftiles 
I  have  mentioned  :  And  I  i^y  it  does  not ; 
and  that  hiftory  is  as  different  from  poe- 
try, as  it  iS'  from  painting;,  for,  as  Ho- 
race fays,  uti  pleura  poejis.  And  the  chief 
diiFerence  betwixt  poetry  and  painting  is 
the  inftrument  of  imitation,  painting  imi?- 
tating  by  lines  and  colours, poetry  by  words. 
And  hence  comes  the  difference  betwixt 
the  ftile  of  poetry  and  hiftory.  One  g£ 
the  chief  charadteriftics  of  the  poetical  ftile 
is  epithets,  by  which  the  obje£t  is  reprefent- 
ed  to  the  imagination,  as  it  is  by  painting 
to  the  eyes ;  and  it  is  for  this  reafon,  that 
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Homer  abounds  fo  very  much  in  epithets, 
beftowing  them  not  only  on  perfons,  but 
on  things;  and  even  the  moft  common 
things,  fuch  as  earth  and  water,  which  in 
that  manner  may  be  painted  or  reprcfcnt- 
ed  to  the  imagination  in  poetry,  a«  to  the 
eye  in  painting.     But  in  hiftory,  even  per- 
fons the  moft  illuftrious,  ought  not  to  be 
defcribedin  that  way;  I  condemn  therefore 
in  hiftory  thedeiigning  perfonsby  epithets, 
fuch  as  the  brave  Prince^  the  gallant  ^war-^ 
rior^  the  philofophic  fage^  and. the   like; 
though  1  know  Inch  expreflions  are  reckon- 
ed ornaments  of  the  hiftorical  ftile  by  thofe 
who  cannot  make  the  proper  diftindion 
betwixt  the  ftile  of  poetry  and  of  hiftory. 
And  as  to  things^  I  fay  there  ought  never 
an  adjedive  to  be  applied  to  any  fubftan- 
tive,  merely  for , the  fake   of  adorning  it, 
or  exciting  any  paflion  in  us,  which  is  the 
:  proper  definition  of  an  epithet,  but  only 
for  the  purpofq  of  narrative  or  argument. 
Then  therje  is  the  ufe  of  fimilies,  by  which 
a  thing  that  may  not  be  fo  confpicuous  in 
itfelf,  is  made  more  confpicuous  by  c6m- 
parifon  with  another  thing.     This  figure 
very  jpijch  ornaments  the  ftile,  by  de- 
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fcriptions  of  beautiful  things  in  liature,  or 
art;  and  accordingly  the  fimilics  of  Ho- 
mer are  the  moft  ornamented  parts  of  his 
poems. '  Then  there  is  the  frequent  ufe  of 
metaphors  in  poetry,  which  are  fliort  fimi- 
lies :  and,  laftly,  there  is  a  particular  and 
a  minute  defcription  oiF  things,  called  by  the 
antient  critics  S'ta.trrjr^ca  *,  by  which  things 
are  fo  circumftantially  and  accurately  de- 
fcribed,  that  a  painter  may  reprefent  them 
in  colours,  by  exadly  copying  the  defcrip* 
tion  given  of  them.  Of  this  kind  are  ma* 
ny  defcrJptions  in  Homer,  and  particularly 
one  in  the  Odyfley,  where  he  paints  as 
much,  as  is  poifible  for  words  to  do,  an 
event  mod  interefting,  as  all  of  the  kind 
in  poetry  are  ^  I  mean  the  difcovery  of 
Ulyfles  by  his  old  nurfe, '  when  fhc  was 
walhing  his  feet,  an  event  upon  which 
his  whole  fortune  and  the  cataftrophc 
of  the  poem  depended  f.     Now,   fuch 


♦  Sec  what  I  have  faid  on  this  Figur$^  Vol.  III.  p,  1 1  y^ 

f  I  do  not  know  any  fo  good  a  fubjeft  of  painting, 
lis  this  difcoyery  \  and,  I  am  glad  that  fo  emi« 
nent  a  painter  as  Sir  Jofliua  Reynoldfs  has  chofen 
it  for  the  fubjcft  of  a  pifturc,  whicli  he  is  t<?  ps^iirt  fo? 
tJ^c  Rufliw  Pwc?  Pptcjnkiflf 
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{Hiintiag  does  not  belong  even  to  omtoxjr, 
A^  I  have  el  fe where  fhown  *,  but  much 
Ifefs  to  hiftory.  The  reafon  of  which  is, 
that  the  chief  end  of  poetry  is  to  move  the 
^affions;  whereas,  the  bufinefs  of  hiftory 
is  to  inftru£t  by  a  faithful  narrative,  accu- 
rate and  circumftantial  enough  to  make 
the  things  be.  perceived  by. the  underftand« 
ing,  but  not  fo  minute,  or  fbmuch  coloured, 
astomaketheman  objeiQ:  of  the  imagination* 
Such  being  therefore  the  dafierectce  betwixt 
poetry  and  hiftory,  I  blame  the  ftilc  of 
every  hiftory  which  abounds  with  epi- 
thets and  fimiUes,  or  makes  much  ufe  of 
metaphors  that  are  not  common  in  the  lan-» 
guage,or  v^hich,  by  a  particular  defcription 
of  things,  applies  itfelf  to  the  imaginatioa 
and  paffionst . 

The  ftilfe  of  hiftory,  as  well  as  every  o- 
ther  ftile,  confifts  of  two  things,  the  choice 
of  words,  and  the  compofition  of  ihefe 
words:  The  laft  of  which  is  acknowledged 
by  all  the  mafters  of  the  art  to  be  the  moft 
difficult  part,  as  well  as  that  which  givis 
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the  greateft  beauty  to  ftile,  when  well  ex- 
ecuted. As  to  the  choice  of  words  in  hif- 
tory,  they  fhould  be  all  the  common  words 
of  the  language,  but  of  the  beft  kind,  that  is, 
fuch  as  are  ufed  by  the  politeft  and  beft  edu- 
cated men,  fpeaking  or  writing  with  gravity 
and  dignity  upon  fubjedls  of  importance.  Of 
metaphors  and  other  tropes  none  fliould 
,be  ufed  but  fuch  as  are  common  and  fami-* 
liar,  nor  any  words  that  are  obfolete  and 
antiquated.  In  this  particular,  Salluft,  as 
I  have  obferved  elfewhere*,  is  very  faulty  j 
for  he  abounds  with  obfolete  words  and 
phrafes,  which  are  an  ornament  to  poetry, 
if  judicioufly  employed;  and,  accordingly, 
they  are  much  ufed  by  Homer,  in  whom 
it  is  not  difficult  to  difcern  two  language^, 
the  language  of  his  own  time,  and  that  of 
times  much  more  antient.  And,  I  think, 
it  is  a  very  great  beauty  in  the  beft  rhy- 
ming poetry  we  have  in  Englifli,  I  mean 
Mr  Thomfon's  Cq/iU  of  Indolence.  But  I 
hold  them  to  be  improper  both  in  hiftory 
and  rhetoric,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  wri- 
ting or  fpeaking,  the  fubjefl:  of  which  \% 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

♦  Vol.  m.  p.  2004 
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The  compofition,  therefof e,  is  that  by 
which  the  hiftprical  ftile  is  chiefly  to  be 
diftiguifhed  from  any  other.  How  much 
tbe  ftile  in  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  va- 
^  ried  and  diftinguifhed.  from  common  fpeech 
by  a  different  arrangement  of  the  words^ 
I  have  more  than  once  obferved  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work.  But  I  have  alfo  ohr 
ferved,  that  the  ftinted  genius  of  our  lan- 
guage, fo  defedive  in   its  grammar,  and 

wanting  that  variety  of  fleftion,  and  thofe 
numbers  and  genders,  by  which  words,  at 
a  diftance  from  one  another  in  polltion, 
are  joined  together  in  fyntax,  does  not 
admit  of  that  beautiful  variety  of  arr 
rangement,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  pleafes  the  ear,  conveys  the  f«nfe  more 
emphatically  *•  Neither  does  the  limple 
fyntax  of  our  language  admit  of  all  that 
variety  of  figures  of  conftrudion,  with 
which  Thucydides  has  adorned  his  ftile  fo 
much,  that,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  has  ob- 
ferved, the  gramnaarians  have  not  names 
for  them  all.  Thefe  figures,  though  they 
be  what  the  antient  critics  Call   o-oAoixo(pa- 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  apon  this  fubjcft^  in  mj  DiC- 
fertation  upon  the  compofition  of  the  ancients,  annex- 
ed to  Vol.  IL 


.*' 


> 
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rft9,  that  i$,  having  the  af^caranee  of  fo-- 
kttfms^  yet,  if  they  be  not  intemperately 
tiied,  or  fo  as  to  produce  an  obfcurity  in 
the  fenfe,  which  is  often  the  cafe  in  Thu« 
cydides,  are  a  beauty  of  ftUe»  but  fuch  as 
our  language  does  not  admit.  The  only 
way  therefore  remaining,  by  which  our 
hiftorical  ilile  in  Englifh  can  be  diftinguiih* 
ed  from  common  fpeech,  is  by  compofition 
in  periods.  And,  indeed,  it  is  the  great- 
eft  beauty  of  all  compofition,  whether  in 
learned  or  unlearned  languages,  in  profc 
•or  in  verfe.,  I  have  faid  a  good  deal  upon 
this  fubje£t  elfewhere  in  this  volume*, 
which  I  will  not  here  repeat.  In  volume 
third  t»  I  l^^ve  given  definitions  of  a  pe- 
riod from  Ariftotle  and  Cicero,  and  have 
fliown  how  much  better  the  philofopher 
has  defined  it  than  the  orator;  1  have  alfo 
illuftrated  what  I  have  laid  upon  the  fub- 
jefl;  by  examples  from  Demofthenes,  Ci- 
cero, and  Milton.  I  will  only  add  here, 
that  whoever  is  not  fenfible  of  the  beauty 
of  a  period,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  know 


*  Page  238.  and  IbUawing. 
t  Chapter  5* 
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what  beauty  is,  which  cannot  be,  as  I  have 
fliown  elfewhere  *,  without  a  fyftem  and 
Vol.  IV.  3  F 


•  Metaphyfics,  vol.  II.  p.  iii.  Ariftotlc  fpeaking 
of  the  fable  of  a  tragedy,  fays,  fJPoeticsy  cap.  7.)  that 
it  muft  not  only  be  a  whole,  having  ^  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  end ;  but  it  muft  have  a  certain  fize  or  ex- 
tent :  For,  fays  he,  a  beauti£iil  anynal,  or  whatever 
elfe  is  beautiful,  confifting  of  parts,  muft  not  only  have 
thefe  properly  arranged,  but  muft  likewife  have  a  cer- 
tain magnitude ;  for  the  beautiful  confifts  in  order  and 
magnitude.  Therefore,  fays  he,  a  very  fmall  animal 
is  not  beautiful,  becaufe  we  do  not  diftinftly  perceive 
the  relation  of  the  whole  to  its  parts,  nor  is  a  very 
great  animal  beautiful,  becaufe  we  cannot  comprehend 
it,  fo  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  one  in  the  whole.  Such, 
fays  he,  would  be  an  animal  of  10,000  ftadia.  I  will 
fubjoin  the  words  of  the  original,  as  I  think  the  paC 
fage  very  remarkable :  En  }i  %%u  r$  x«x«v,  xxt  4««p  »tci 

r«  in  i;Kfi»,  «XX«  xm  fMyih^  'vsr^g^fiP  fen  r«  ruj^i^i*  r«  yap 
x«A«y,  f r  fHy%9u  kki  ra\%i  iTXi.  )V«  •vri  ^ttfifUK^^t  ttf  rt  yi- 
v««r«   xtfXof  l^m$f  rvyj^urmi  yttf  S  lf«(i«  lyyv;  r«tf  «Lf»tT$%^ 

*fv  xt*^^^  7<v«^f>j)*  •uTf  wmftfttyiBu*     Ov  y»^  ^ttfAtt  *t)  If*. 

rm  $t0^itc^'  ••<•»  u  fiv^ttif  cTahttf  im  ^•».— This  pailage 
I  had  riot  before  me,  when  I  wrote  the  chapter  of  Me- 
taphyfics above  quoted ;  but^  it  gives  me  very  great 
pleafure  to  find,  that  my  notions  upon  a  fubje^b,  which 
h^  been  fo  little  confidered  by  any  author  ancient  or 


«  » 


a  wl^ole^  of  a^  cer^ain^  extent^  bav^Mog  bcf- 
giiai&kiofg^  middle,  andead. 

% 

Not  only  is  a  period  one  of  thq  greateft 
^beauties  of  fpeaking  or  writing,  but  it  is 
io  eflential  to  compofition,  that  norfiiiag 
deferves  \kk  name^  of  eompofition^  wych- 
ha^  not  periods^  longer  or  ihoinsCy*  but  conn 
fiftg  alwgethef  pf  flltwre  fentfeffceji,  c/peeis^My 
if  thefe  fentences  are  unconntf<fterf ;  ;5ret 
this  is  the  ftire  of  Salluft,  which  is  fo  tinir 
form  in  that  refpe£t^  that,  I  \^zx4lj  pomemr 


modern,  I  mean  the  definiUon  of  the  t^  »«x«V)  and 
where  I  had  ib  Uctle  ligjit  to  gmde  aiei,  none  at  dl. 
indeed,  when  I  wrote  that  chapter,  tfoiilcides  lb  per^ 
fcftly  with  Ariftotle.  Now,  a  period  is  a  v^hole,  as- 
well  as  a  fable  of  a  tragedy :  And,  accordin^y,  A^ 
rlflotle  has  defined  if  to  be  that  which  has  a  beg^ 
fting  and  an  end'  (be  might  have  added  a  middle  /0O)  in 

^tf^{fv  ««^  ^  y%^^^^^  extmU'  Sec  the  words  of  Arifto- 
tle quoted  in  vol.  HI.  of  thi&  work,  p.  5^7*  The 
meaning  of  its  haying  a  be^nning  and  end  in  itfelf  k> 
that  it  muft  not  be  terminated  by  the  fenfe  only,,  but 
by  the  found,-  fo  that  the  ear  e^pefts  an  end ;  whiclv 
is  not  the  cafe  in  the  a«S^$.  u^f*i*n^  as  he  calls*  it^  in' 
which  the  ear  perceives  neltheif  beginning  nor  end  \ 
and  therefore  has  not  the  pleadure  which  a- runner  has, 
who  fees  the  goal  before  him. 


js 
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'  bet  aay  ttilug  in  liun^  wliich  dof&vv^%  t^e 
namie  of  a  period.  80  tfeat^  fivppofing  thSs 
kind  of  ftifc  were  m  kfclf  beaut iiJul,  it  has 
f>ot  variety  CHOiagh  to  m^ke  it  fine  wri- 
lifig ;  at^d  from  tfeis  fo  gretft  uniformity, 
it  is  evident;  t»hat  it  was  ftudied  and  affe^;- 
ed*  Nowj  an  authot"  «may  not  have  flaJl 
enough,  or  wiay  not  be'ftow  pain«  Efficient 
to  comp^fe  'good  periods.  But^  if  he  is  -at 
^ins  to  make  Ms  ientences  fh^Drt,  ahrupt, 
and  DincxDmfteCbed,  he  ^ows  a  very  bad  tafte, 
and  labours  to  write  ilK  I  will  not  fccre 
repeat  what  I  have  faid  of  the  ftile  of  Sal- 
hsSt  Bfod  of  Taickiii«  in  Vol.  IK*  of  this 
wot4c,  (where  i  have  ^hefiowed  upon  dlefe 
tsvio  Allies  the  be&  part  of  tiaree  chapCecs  ^« 
t  will  ondy  add  here,  (tiiat  thoiqgh  fiallidl 
very  laneH  deferves  ibe  oetifure  ^i^eh  JSc- 
neca  beftpiv^^  <>a  hkm^^  am^utfiiae  Jinten^ 
ii4e^  And  %herba  anU  ei^f^iSatum  ^cad^ntia^ 
he  docs  not  defcrve  to  be  charged  with  the 
th^  fault  which  Setvec;i  ionputes  to  hiq^) 
yxz.  vyiura  hr^'oitAs  ^  i  for  I  dp  Jiotxe- 


*  Chap.  II.  12. and  13. 
f  Seneca^  epift.  ii4« 
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colled  at  prefent  any  pafTage  in  Sallufl;  that 
I  think  is  obfcure.  But  as  to  Tacitus,  he 
is  moft  juftly  chargeable  with  all  the  three, 
and  efpecially  an  obfcure  brevity^  which  has 
made  notes  upon  Tacitus  more  necefiary, 
I  think,  than  upon  any  one  Roman  au- 
thor ;  he  has,  befides,  much  more  of  point 
and  afie£tation  of  wit,  than  Salluft.  And, 
upon  the  whole,  I  reckon  his  ftile  much 
worfe  than  that  of  Salluft,  and  among 
the  worft  ftiles  that  is  to  be  found  even  in 
modern  times. 

In  my  obfervations  upon  his  ftile  and  that 
of  Salluft,  I  have  faid  *,  that  I  know  no 
author  in  Greek  who  wrote  in  that  ftile; 
but  there  has  fallen  lately  into  my  hands 
a  Greek  author  of  the  fourth  century,  A- 
chilles  Tatius,  who  has  written  a  kind  of 
romance  or  novel  upon  the  fubjed  of  the 
loves  of  Clitaphon  and  Leucippe.  His  cut 
of  ftile  is,  if  poflible,  fhorter  and  more 
unconneded  than  that  of  Salluft  or  Taci- 


•  Vol.  Iir.  p.  20I, 
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tus^.  Such  a  manner  of  writing  is,  I 
think,  ftill  more  inexcufable  in  a  Greek 
author  than  in  a  Latin,  becaufe  one  of  the 
greateft  beauties  of  the  Greek  is,  as  I  have 
obferved  elfewhere  fy  that  it  abounds  much 
more  than  the  Latin  in'  conneding  parti- 
cles, by  which  not  only  the  words  in  the 
fame  fentence,  but  fentences  themfelves, 
are  conneded  together,  fo  that  there  is  no 
flop  or  gap  in  the  compofition. 


♦  I  win  ghrc  the  reader  a  fpecimcn  of  this  author^s 
ftile ;  in  the  beginning  of  any  work,  one  naturally  ex- 
perts fome  kind  of  coxnpofition ;  but  this  author's  ex- 
ordium is  what  follows  l  XiJWy  twi  ^ttXatrp  jr*Aic.  Arrv^i- 

'SFtXMyf.    A  little  after,  going  on  in  the  fame  ftile,  he 
fays,  U%^tnt»  wf  Kcu  TDP  aXXn^  %'§Xif,.*mt  itt^to-M^mt  rtt>  «f«-* 

f  Page  <53.-**(56.  of  this  Volume, 


\ 


« 
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The  hijhry  ^ffferodfitw  fiiofi  n^m-iws  ioth 
4ns»aet€r  mdJliU. — The  mutter  tidies  in 
the  whde  hij$ry  ^*hc  worid^  ^sfar  as 
it  nvas  known^  S^f^re  his  ttme.-r^et  tbtre 
is  an  unity  in  his  nvork^  fuch  as  there  is 
in  Jimer  s  pQfixns^-^Bc  higi^ 

m  Ibm^  dH^%  ^tb  ibt  tMufe  4f  *hc 
^wars  UifMKt  tbeCr^ceks  and  Bai^wians^ 
nvhich  ere  thefidje£i  of  his  work. — 0- 
ther  things  he  has  introduced  as  e^ijodes, 
•^ftbe  irutb  (^ibefaQs  zm  Uerodotm. 
^■^TJbefe  not  Ar^dibk  U  ^  mmm^  ^who  fo- 
lifiHAt^'^  that  weu  hm^  4Uw4!^t  ^en  the 
fame  in  ^aU  4ig€s  and  natitms.''^No  Res  in 
Herodotus.— Of  the  variety  ofhisJIiJe.'^ 
Not  poetical,  thtnfgh  iih  ibi^k  ^  Ho^ 
fner  i'-^very  much  figured^  and  yet  neither 
rhetorical  nor  poetical.-^It  is  compofed 
in  periods^  but  not  rhetorical  periods.'-*^ 
Examples  of  the  periods  in  Herodotus.  — 
Cicero  mijiaken  in  faying  ^  that  there  are 


m  numhcfs  tit  Heifodoati  .^^^Of  thej^eeeb'- 
<r  in  Hcrodatus  y-^tkfsr^'  ^rr  Imt  Jiw^ 
but  thefe  upm  proper  ac^afionfp — the  mcU^^ 
Ur  (f  them  exselknt.-^Nofi  mMy  refie^^^ 
tiom^  nor  philofopbiesfl  emd  politie^U  objer^ 
fbafionf ;  Imt  *he^  ta  ihr  pimrpofi:j^Oltr 
ex<mph  of  tbem^-'^^he  ditdesS^  w  i»hich 
he  writes^  lonic^^ffe'  tiffs  mtich  tht  ter^ 
piktkntiomp  of  the  thtwies  phtrat  in  that 
di^ieil .-^N^^  epithets^j  Jimiles^  or  pi£iu^ 
rejqm  dt^riptionp  m  ht^flitey  ttor  atljt  ^ 
phc  ftrong  figures  ufeS  by  Momer^-^Chte^ 
J^gmt  of  Hotter y  much  uftd  byi  hm-^  'uh. 
diai<^ue.-^^Exwnpler  of  Herodottt/'s  dia^ 
Icgue.^^JSi  Jtik'  difiinguifbed  in  that 
nvay  from  that  of  evtry  other  hiJtori(M^ 

^^^HerGdOm  a  reRgimt-  bj^ian.^^Jil 
brfkrianSy  or  nveli  a^  poets'  tf'the  higher 
orderr  ou^bt  ta  be  reiigiou^.--^Herodottts 
not  fuperfiitiomy  or'  over  cred^dous^  in 

mutter  r  €f  religion. 


BUT,  leaving  foch  authors  as  Salluft 
and  Tacitus  to  their  admirers,  with- 
put  a  rival,  at  leaftfbr  me;— I  proceed  to 
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fpeak  of  the  firft  Greek  hiftorian,  and,  I 
think,  the  beft  both  for  matter  and  ftile, 
the  father  of  hiftory,  as  he  is  called^  and 
vrhofe  nine  books  are  very  properly  na- 
med after  the  nine  Mufes.  The  firft  ex- 
cellence of  every  hiftory  is,  as  the  Hali- 
carnaffian  has  obferved  *i  a  proper  choice 
of  a  fubjed :  And  indeed,  it  is  the  chief 
thing  to  be  confidered  in  all  the  works  of 
art }  for,  let  the  execution  be  ever  fo 
good,  if  the  fubjed  be  mean  and  contemp- 
tible or  in  any  other  refpe^k  ill  chofen, 
the  piece  cannot  be  fine.  Now,  the  fub- 
je£k  of  Herodotus*s  hiftory  is  the  grandeft 

.at 

and  nobleft  that  can  well  be  imagined,  con« 

r 

eluding  with  the  greateft  event  which  the 
hiftory  of  man  furnifhes,  (I  mean  the  ex- 
pedition of  Xerxes  into  Greece),  whether 
we  confider  the  number  of  men  employed 
in  it,  amounting,  accordijig  to  Herodotus's 
account,  to  above  5,ooq,ooq,  the  greateft 
colledlion,  I  believe,  that  ever  was  made 
of  the  human  race;— the  prodigious  works 
preparatory  to  it,  in  which  the  power  of  mea 


*  Epift.  ad  Cn.  Pompeium,  pap.  iii^ 
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* 

feems  to  have  triumphed  even  over  nature) 
or,  whether  we  confider  the  virtue  of  the 
Greeks  oppoftd  to  fuch  a  wonderful  pow- 
er^ and  which  may  be  truly  faid  to  have 
exhibited  Dignum  Deo  Spe^aculum\  for 
never  was  Jo  manifefled^  not  even  in  the 

fi£tions  of  poets^ 

« 

^ — — ^id  virtus  et  quid fapientta  pojfit ; 


or,  laftlyi  the  confequences  which  would 
have  happened,  if  Xferxes  had  fucceeded  ill 
that  expedition,  and  which, make  it  ncit 
only  the  greateft  war  that  ever  exifted  in 
the  refpeds  1  have  mentioned,  but  alfo  of 
the  greateft  idiportattde  to  mankind.  Forj 
if  the  Peffians  had  prevailed^  the  Greeks^ 
the  fiheft  race  of  people  that  eVer  exifted, 
would  have  been  fwallowed  up  aiid  loft  itt 
the  great  empire  of  Perfia,  it  being  the  ctif* 
torn  of  the  Perfians,  as  Plato  informs  usi^ 
to  mix  and  confound  the  races  of  men,  by 
tranfplanting  nations  from  dhe  country  to 
another*  an  example  of  which  Herodotus 
gives,  in  the  inftarice  of  a  Thracian  nation^ 
viz.  the  Paeonians,  which  Darius,  the  fa* 
Vol.  IV,  3  a 
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ther  of  Xerxes,  tranfplantedfar  into  Afia*- 
With  Greeefe  would  hava  been  loft  all 
learning,  philofophy^  and  fine  arts:  For 
Kgypt  wa&  conquered,  and  become  a  past 
of  the  empire ;  and,  confequently^  the 
learning  and  the  arts  there  deep  in  their 
decline.  A  good  deal  of  their  learnings  in- 
deed, had  been  birought  into  Italy  by  Py tha- 
goraS,and  M^as  then  ftill  preferved  amonghis 
fcholars :  But  we  know,  that  foon  after  his 
fchool  was  difperfed;  and  what  remains 
of  his  philofopby  at  this  day,  we  owe  to 
the  curiofity  and  diligence  of  the  Greeks. 
So  that,  if  the  Greeks  had  been  at  that 
time  conquered,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
Weftern  and  Northern  parts  of  Europe, 
which  from  them  have  got  all  their  arts 
and  learning,  mull  have  remained^  at  leaft 
for  many  ages  longer,  in  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity, and,  I  believe,  for  ever ;  for  it  doesJ 
not  appear  to  me,  that  we  ever  could  have 
invented  any  liberal  art  or  fciencej  particu- 
larly here  in  Britain,  we  fhould  have  been  no 
better  than  the  lavages  of  North  America, 

•  Herodotus,  lib.  v.  cap.  14.  et  15^ 
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and  in  this  refpetSt  worfe^  that  we^havc 
got  wealth  and  luxury,  againft  which  the 

only  prefervative  is  the  learning  and  philp- 
fophy  of  the  Greeks.  And  thus  it  appears, 
that  the  caufe  of  learning  as  well  as  of  li- 
berty was  at  flake  upon  the  fuccefs  of 
Xerxes's  expedition. 

As  the  hi  (lory  of  Herodotus,  therefore, 
is  the  nobleft,  wuth  refpeiSl  to  its  matter  *, 
that  can  well  be  imagined,  fo  it  is  the  moft 
various  and  comprehenfive ;  for  it  contains 
the  hiftory  of  all  the  nations  then  known, 
and  of  Greece  among  the  reft,  from  the 
Trojan  war,  wh^re  Homer  leaves  off,  down 
to  the  war  with  Xerxes,  which  happened 

*  Sec  what  further  the  Halicarnaffian  has  faid,  upoa 
the  choice  that  Herodotus  has  made  for  the  fubjcft  of 
his  hiftorjr  and  his  manner  of  treating  it,  compared 
with  Thucydides's  choice  of  his  fiibjeft  and  his  man- 
ner of  treating  it,  m  his  Epifile  to  Pompey^  above  qUotcd, 
cap.  3.  ft  fequen.  where,  among  other  things,  he  has 
obfcrvcd,  that  Herodotus*s  fubjeft  has  in  it  a  great  deal 
of  philanthropy,  and  muft  have  been  particularly  a- 
greeable  to' his  countrymen  the  Greeks.  And,  I  am 
pcrfuadcd,  when  he  recited  his  hiilory  in  the  great  na- 
tional panegyric  of  the  Olympic  games,  he  muft  have 
been  beard  with  the  greateft  pleafure  and  admiratioi^. 
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only  a  generation  before  the  author  li- 
ved. To, this  fo  various  hiftory  he  ha^ 
contrived  to  give  an  unity,  (for  the  an- 
cients efteemed  no  work  of  any  kind 
unlefs  it  was  a  whole  or  piece,  without 
which,  they  conceived  no  beauty  in  a- 
ny  thing,)  fuch  as  Homer  has  given  to 

t  each  of  his  two  poems.  And  what  makes 
the  unity  of  his  work,  is  the  fame  that 
makes  the  unity  of  Homer's  poems,  name- 
ly, thefubjedj  which,  he  tells  us,  is  the 

,  war  betwixt  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians, 
concluded  by  the  invafion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  in  fo  far  at  leaft,  that  the  war 

•  ceafed  to  be  offenfive  upon  the  part  of  the 
■Barbarians,  who  were  contented  after  that 
to  defend  themfelves,  and  at  laft  could  not 
even  do  that,  but  were  conquered  by  the 
Preeks.  This  fubjed  he  has,  like  Homer, 
propofed  in  the  beginning  of  his  work,  and 
as  Homer  has  begun  his  Iliad  with  narra- 
ting the  caufp  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  Aga- 
mennon  and  Achilles,  which  is  tfie  fubjedl 
of  that  poem,  fo  Herodotus  begins  his  hif- 
tory with  narrating  the  caufe  of  the  war 
betwixt  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  the 
fubjed:,  as  I  have  faid,  of  his  work.  Then, 
as  Homer  has  contiived  to  bring  into  his 
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two  poems,  by  way  of  epifodes,  almoft  all 
the  hiftory  of  Greece  before  his  time,  fo 
Herodotus  has  introduced  into  his  work 
not  only  the  hiftory  of  the  Greeks  and 
Perfians,  but  the  hiftory  of  the  Lydians, 
Aflyrians,  Medes,  Scythians,  and  Egyp- 
tians ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  hiftory  of 
the  world  then  known ;  fo  that  as  to  the 
variety  of  the  matter  he  far  exceeds  Ho- 
mer, and  yet  with  all  that  variety  the  u- 
nity  of  the  work  is  ftill  preferved.  For, 
as  the  fubje£k  of  his  hiftory  is  the  wars  be- 
twixt the  Greeks  'and  Barbarians,  and  as 
all  nations  were  divided  at  that  time  into 
Greeks  and  Barbarians,  the  fubjedt  is  com- 
prehenfive  enough  to  take  in  all  the  hifto- 
ries  of  the  feveral  nations,  with  which  he 
fills  up  his  piece;  and,  indeed,  every  thing 
he  relates,  prior  to  Xerxes's  expedition, 
may  be  faid  to  be  preparatory  of  that  grand 
event,  which  concludes  his  hiftoryf  All 
the  hiftories,  therefore,  above  mentioned 
are  to  be  confidcred  as  epifodes  which  he 
has  introduced,  not  abruptly  or  unconnec* 
ted  with  what  goes  before  or  follows ;  but 
all  of  them,  like  thofe  of  Homer,  are  forqc 
way  or  other  conrieSed,  not  only  with  the 


•    A 
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principal  fubjed,  but  with  on^  another ; 
for  he  has  the  ^rt  of  tacking  (lories  toge- 
ther, and  infening  thcra  one  into  another, 
like  fo  many  boxes  in  a  cafe,  iKiore  than  a« 
ny  other  author  I  know,  without  except- 
ing even  Homer  j  fo  that  >we  infenfiblf 
flip  from  one  ftory  to  another,  hardly 
knowing  that  it  is  an  epifode  or  a  digref- 
fion^  And,  in  this  refpe£t,  aa  well  as  in 
many  others,  the  Halicarnaflian  has  very 
juftly  given  the  preference  to  Herodotus 
before  Thucydides,  who,  he  fays,  has  con* 
trived  it  fo,  as  to  make  of  one  fubjedt,  viz. 
the  Peioponnefian  war,  many  lubje£ts ; 
whereas,  Herodotus  has  had  the  art,  of 
many  fubjedts  to  make  one*.     And,  as 

*  Epyiola  ad  Cn.  PompMtn,  cap.  3.  This  whole  c- 
piftle  I  would  advife  the  learned  reader  to  perufe  very 
diligently,  as  one  of  the  beft  pieces  of  criticifm  that  is 
any  where  to  be  found.  I  have  obfervcd  fome  errors 
in  it,  wh^her  of  the  printed  edition  or  the  MS.  I  can- 
not  fay;  but  fome  of  them  may  be  very  eafily  correftcd, 
and,  I  hope,  will  be  correfted  in  fome  future  edition 
to  be  given  at  Oxford.  I  will  only  mention  one,  that 
happens  to  be  under  my  eye.  It  is  in  the  third  chapter 
of  the  epiftle,  where  comparing  the  fubjeft  of  Thucydi- 
des with  that  of  Herodotus,  he  wonders  that  Thucydides 
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I 

that  h  the  chi^f  art  of  a  poet,  I  don  t  won- 
der  that  the  Halicapnaffian  gives  to  Hero- 
dotU8*s  biftory,  the  nanie  of  a  poem*, 
which,  I  thifik,  it  much  better  defervea 
than  th^  biftory  of  Thucydides,  to  which 
the Halicafdaffian  alfo  givea  that  name: 
But  the  ti^tith  is,  that  every  artificial  com*- 
pofition,  fuch  as  the  hiftory  of  Thucydi- 
des undoubtedly  is,  may  be  faid  in  fomc 
refpcfts  to  be  a  poem4 

m 

As  to  the  truth  of  the  fads  related  by 
Herodotus,  and  which  no  doubt  is  the 
chief  excellence  of  every  hiftory,  I  have 
fpoken  elfewheret.     A  reader,  who  be- 


fhould  have  taken  for  his  fubjeA,  a  war  fo  ttnfortunate 
to  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  to  the  Athenians^  be* 
ing  hknfelf  a  Greek  and  an  Athetiian.     And  he  adds, 

Al«rdiid(y  vr^r fiytmf  ««»  rmf  «XX«rf  Ttfttn  «»S<««yrf(  ;  where 

it  is  evident,  that  the  words  •«  rmv  tn  u^nf^itrnf,  have  no 
fenfe  at  all :  And,  therefore,  it  is  plain,  that  in  place 
of  them,  we  fhould  read  •u  rmi  ftfvAAry,  (or  fome  fuch 
word)  •YTtf*  And  accordingly,  I  obferre  it  k  fa  traaflated* 


♦  Ibid.  cap.  iii.  in  Jim. 

« 

f  Ancient  Metaph^^fics,  Vol.  HI.  p.  1491 
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lieves  that  men' have  always  been  the  fame 
in  all  ages  and  nations^  that  we  now  fee 
them,  and  that  there  was  no  more  commu- 
nication betwixt  men  in  ancient  times  and 
fuperior  intelligences,  than  there  is  now, 
will  rejed  the  greater  part  of  the  fads  re- 
lated by  Herodotus,  as  altogether  incredi- 
ble ^  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  he  will  dif-^ 
believe  all  ancient  hiflory,  facred  as  well  as 
prophane.  To  fuch  a  reader  I  would  give 
the  advice,  which  Lord  Bolingbrocke  gives 
to  the  ftudent  of  hiftory;  not  to  go  farther 
back  in  his  reading,  than  the  days  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  and  fo  reft  fatisfied  with  mo 
dem  men  and  modern  manners.  As  to 
Herodotus,  it  appears  that  no  hiftorian  or 
traveller  was  ever  at  more  pains  to  inform 
himfelf*.  For  the  difcovery  of  truth,  and 
no  other  motive,  he  travelled  over  a  great 
part  df  the  world  then  known ;  and  almoft 
all  that  he  relates  of  the  diflFerent  countries, 
was  either  what  he  faw  himfelf,  or  learned 
from  people  of  the  country.  And,  as  to 
his  veracity,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  i» 

9  Ibidenu 
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a  lye  in  the  whole  book ;  though  no  doubt 
he  relates  many  things  that  are  not  true, 
and  which  he  did  not  believe  himfelf,  as 
he  tells  us  J  even  when  he  ought  to  have 
believed  it,  as  we  know  now  that  they  were 
certainly  true*.  There  is  only  one  other 
hiftorian  of  antiquity,  to  whom  we  are  as 
much  obliged  as  to  Herodotus  for  the 
paing  he  took  to  inform  us  concerning  thofe 
ancietit  times,  that  is,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  travelled,  as  he  tells  U3t>  thirty  years, 
and  was  in  almoft  all  the  countries  of  which 
he  fpeaks.  But  even  his  hiftory  I  think 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Herodotus,  both 
as  to  the  matter  and  the  ftile. 

As  to  the  ftile  of  Herodotus,  it  is  almoft 
as  various  as  his  matter ;  for  he  has  divcr- 
fified  his  compofition  with  every  figure  of 
conftru£tion,  and  all  the  variety  of  phra- 
feology,  as  well  as  of  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  the.  words,  that  can  yirell  be  ima- 
gined X  i  ^^d  this,  joined  with  the  peculia- 

Vol.  IV.  3  H 

*  Ibidem. 

f  Lib.  i.  cap.  4. 

$  Sec  Dionjrfius,  De  Thucydide,  cap.  23. 
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lity  of  his  dialeft,  makca  hi3  ftile  very  ob- 
fcure,  even  to  thofe  who  are  maftera  of 
the  Greek  language,  if  they  have  not  ve- 
ry diligently  ftudied  his  manner*.  '  Yet 


*  I  can  cxcufc  the  tranflators  and  ccmmcntators, 
when,  from  the  ufe  of  fuch  figure^,  and  particularly 
the  figure  of  «v«»»xov0i«,  which  is  not  unfrequent  in 
him,  and  from  the  peculiarities  of  his  dialeft,  they  init 
take  his  meaning,  as  they  do  in  feveral  pailages  that  I 
have  obferved.  But  I  cannot  So  caiily  pardon  them, 
when,  merely  for  want  of  a  proper  pundtuation,  they 
give  an  abfurd  fenfe,  or  no  fenfe  at  all,  to  a  paiTage, 
fuch  as  that  in  the  fecond  book,  where  there  is 
no  error  in  the  words,  but  only  in  the  pun£hiation, 
which  th^  new  editor  Weiielingius  might  have 
corredVed,  if  he  had  underftood  a  note  of  one  Val- 
kenarius  that  he  quotes,  but  which,  it  is  clear  both 
from  his  punftuation  of  the  text,  and  from  his  tranfla- 
tion,  he  did  not  underftand.  I  fhall  give  the  paflage, 
as  I  had  pointed  it  in  my  copy  feveral  years  before  this 
new  edition  appeared;  without  adding,  taking  away,  or 
altering  afingle  word.  Thepaflage  is  in  the  i  ith  chap- 
ter of  the  fecond  book,  where  fpeaking  of  the  Arabian 
gulf,  or  Red  fea  as  we  call  it,  and  the  gulf  which 
the  Mediterranean  formed  in  ligypt,  as  he  ilippoTes, 
before  the  Delta  was  created  by  the  river,  he  proves 
the  poilibility  of  fuch  a  creation,  by  fuppofing  the 
Nile  to  be  turned  into  the  Arabian  gulf.  The  words 
are;  Et  av  th/^n^u  iKt^i^tl^  t#  ^it^pty  *#  KiiA0$  %ti  r»v^ 
Wf  T0f    A^et/iiof  x«At«'>    ft  fAif  K^XvH  {Ufr«tf  r*ut4v  l)ri%«^ 
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with  all  this  variety,  he  dill  keeps  within 
the  bounds  of  the  hiflorical  ftile,  and  is 
neither  rhetorical  nor  poetical :  For,  though 
many  readers  may  think  his  ftile  poetical, 
becaufe  he  ufes  many  of  the  words  and 
phrafes  of  Homer,  I  am  perfuaded  that 
thofe  words  and  phrafes  were  in  common 
Vife  among  the  lonians  in^  Alia ;  and,  in^ 
deed,  it  is  very  natural  that  it  fhould  be 
fq,  when  wie  confide.r  that  Homer  was  of 
that  country.  If  they  had  been  efteemed 
among  the  lonians  poetical  or  glofTematica! 


rtftfn  s^i  yli^t«*^«<»    •VIC  »f  j^vaB-itn  jecAT«$   xm   ^oXXe*  i^^^' 
wi   r»vTM   *v^»    va-utu  yi    7F»T^jf     K»t   Uvrttf    %fy0t,rixu  \ 

And  the  meaning  of  the   pafTige,  this  way  pointed,  is 
plain ;  which  is  this  :  *  If  the  Nile  fhould  run  into  the 

•  Arabian  gulf,  what  fhould  hinder  that  gulf  to  be  fiU- 

<  ed  up  in  20,000  years?  For  my  part,  1  think  it  would 
«  be  filled  up  in  10,000  years  ;  and  if  fo,  how  fhould 

<  it  have  happened,  that,  in  all  the  time  which  has 

<  palTed  before  I  was  born,  this  gulf,'  (meaning  the  E* 
gyptian  gulf,)  *  or  a  much  greater  than  this,  fhould  not 

*  have  been  filled  by  fo  great  and  fo  operative  a  river  V 

1  have  only  farther  to  obferve,  that  this  Valkena* 

rius  makes  a  foolifh  fcruple  about  the  phrafe  tt^^tip^^v  h 
tfit  ytna-^mf  of  which,  I  am  perfuaded,  there  are  ma- 
ny examples  to  be  found,  if  it  were  worth  the  whila 
to  look  for  them. 
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words,  Herodotus  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  hiftorical  ftile,  to 
have  ufed  them;  and,  without  their  aid,  he 
knew  as  well  as  any  man  a  fecret,  that  is 
but   little   known    now-a- days,— that   of 
making  an  uncommon  ftile   of  common 
words.     It   is   for  this  purpofe,  and  not 
from  any   confufion  of  thought,    ot  in- 
accuracy of  language,  (as  modern  vani- 
ty is  apt  to  believe),  that  he  ufes  thofe 
.diforderly  conftrudions,   as  they  feem  to 
be,  and  thofe  prepofterous  arrangements, 
as  it  would  feem,  of  the  diflferent  members 
of  the  fentence,  which  diftinguifh  his  flile 
very  much  from  pommon  language,  and 
yet  create  no  difficulty  to  a  man  well  ac- 
quainted, with  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
the  Greek, language,  and  the  manner  of 
the  author.     1  he  ftile,   therefore^  of  He- 
rodotus is  neither  rhetorical  nor  poetical ; 
for  it  has  not  thofe  antithefes  with  which 
the  rhetorical  ftile  abounds  fo  much,  nor 
is  it  compofed  in  rhctprical  periods,  though 
he  compofes  very  often  in  long  periods, 
and,  I  think,  the  moft  beautiful  periods  of 
the  hiftoric  kind :  But  they  are  not  round- 
ed and  conftrided,  pr  contorted,  as  the 
ancient  critics  exprefs  it,  Hke  thofe  of  an 
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oration,  hut  loofer  and  of  a  more  eafy  and 
natural  flow,  according  to  the  accoutit 
which  I  have  given  of  the  hiflorical  period 
in  another  part  of  this  work*.  To  per- 
ceive the  difference  betwixt  thefe  two  pe- 
riods, is  a  matter  of  tafte  and  pretty  nice 
difcernment,  dependiag  upon  a  fenfe  of 
what  is  proper,  becoming,  and  fuitable  to 
the  fubjed,  without  which  we  can  neither 
write  well,  nor  judge  of  good  writing  6f 
any  kind.  And  yet,  as  I  have  elfewhere 
pbferved  tj  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  rules : 
But,  if  nature  has  beftowed  it  upon  us,  (for 
no  art  can  give  it),  we  fhall  perceive,  that 
a  compofition  proper  to  enforce  an  argu- 
ment, or  to  excite  paffion,  muft  be  diffef- 
cnt  from  plain  hiftorical  narrative.  Now, 
I  think,  there  is  no  author  who  has  better 
diftinguifhed  thofe  two  compofitions,  or 
whofe  narrative  has  a  more  eafy  natural 
flow,  than  that  of  Herodotus*  Of  a  peri- 
od of  this  kind  the  HalicarnalTian  has  gi- 
ven us  a  very  fine  example  from  the  be- 

♦  Vol.  III.  p.  368. 

f  Page  CJ44.  of  this  Volume. 
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ginning  of  his  hiftory,  where  he  defcribea 
the  boundaries  of  the  kingdbip  of  Croefus  j 
and  the  very  firft  fcntchce  of  his  hiftory^ 
in  which  he  propofes  his  fubjcfl:,  and  ia-- 
forms  us  of  his  defign  in  writing,  is,  I 
think  a  very'  good  hiftorical  period  In 
thofe  periods  of  Herodotus,  there  are  num- 
bers whieh  plcafe  even  my  ear,  buc  muft 
have  pleafod  much  more  the  learned  ear 
of  the  Halicarnafllian.  I  therefore  hold, 
that  Clccrp  is  much  miftaken,  when  he 
fays,  that  there  are  no  numbers  in  Herodo- 
tus. There  are  rjot,  indeed,  fuch  number^ 
in  his  hiftory  as  in  Cicero's  orations ;  but 
thefe  numbers  of  Cicero  do  not  pleafe  me 
even  in  the  rhetorical  ftile,  but  they  would 
be  ftill  more  unfuitable  to  the  hiftorical, 

ff 

Herodotus,  however,  has  fpeeches  in  his 
hiftory,  as  many  as,  I  think,  fhould  be  in 
£uch  a  general  hiftory  as  his  :  And  they  are 
excellent  for  the  matter,  and  never  intro- 
duced but  upon  a  proper  occafion,  fuch  as 
when  Xerxes  laid  before  his  council  the 
defign  he  had  formed  of  invading  Greece ; 
for,  as  there  were  different  opinions  given 
in  that  council,  his  method  of  dialogue, 
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of  which  I  (hall  fpcafc  by  and  by,  wduld 
not  have  beea  there  fo  proper.  And,  yfvhtn 
the  feven  confpirators .  againft  the  Magi 
deliberate  what  form  of  government  they 
(houtd  eftablifh  after  pultit^  them  dowfif, 
Herodotus  pots  into  the  mouth  of  three 
of  them,  three  politi<^al  fpeechea,  one  m 
favour  of  each  of  the  three  form»  of  go* 
vernment^  fuch  as,  for  the  beauty  dttd  pn>^ 
priety  of  the  fentiments,  may  be  Compared 
to  any  in  Thucydides,  dr*  tC  tht  famdifs  o- 
rations  in  Dion  Cailius  of  Moeceilas  and 
Agrippa^  Upon  occaiioti  of  Auguftu^'s  deH* 
beration,  about  laying  down  the  gOvCftt-* 
ment,  and  reftoring  Kberty  to  the  people 
of  Rome. 

There  are  alfo  very  fine  refle£tions  in- 
terfperfed  here  and  there  in  hi«  narration, 
but  only  fparingly  and  upon  proper  occa«* 
fioiis :  For  he  is  not  every  where  fenten- 
tious  like  Tacitus,  nor  makes  his  hiftory 
a  ledure  upon  politics^  but,  contenting 
himfelf  with  relating  the  fa£ts,  leaves  the 
reader  at  liberty  to  make  his  own  commen- 
tary upon  them.  I  (hall  give  oniy  one 
inftance  of  a  very  fhort^but  pertinent  ob- 
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-feryation  of  bis,  which  (hows,  that,  from 
his  travels  and  obfervations,  he  had  ac- 
quired a  very  comprehenfive  view  of  the 
hiftory  of  man.  It  is  upon  the  oceafion  of 
his  relating  a  very  extraordinary  fad  in- 
deed, that  there  was  a  people  in  the  nortb- 
crn  parts  of  Europe,  beyond  the  Danube, 
who  faid  they  were  a  colony  of  the  Medes, 
and  accordingly  wore  the  Median  drefs. 
How  this  fliould  have  happened,  fays  he, 
I  dp  not  know  j  but  ttuv  ytvono  av  ev .  to? 
ftotjcp^  5^yw  *.  *  Any  thing  may  happen 
*  in  a  long  Ipace  of  time/  And>  indeed, 
there  is  nothing  that  one  can  imagine  and 
is  pofEble  to  have  happened,  but  I  believe 
adually  has  happened  fome  time  or  other 
to  the  human  fpecies:  And,  particular- 
ly, it  appears,  that,  by  fome  accident  or  a- 
nother,  the  diflferent  races  of  men  have  been 
ftrangely  jumbled  together.  Thus,  biefides 
this  colony  of  a  nation  fo  remote,  found  in 
the  midft  of  nations  quite  different  in  every 
refpedt,  the  fame  author  tells  us,  that  in 
the  ifland  of  Cypras,  there  were  people  of 

* 

*  Tclpfichorc,  cap.  8.  ► 
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toany  different  nations,  fuch  as  Athenians^ 
Salaminians,  Arcadians,  Cythnians,  Phoe- 
nicians, and  iEthiopians  *.  And  this  a- 
grees  with  what  travellers  tell  us  of  fomd 
of  the  countries  th6y  have  difcovered  in 
the  South  Sea,  where  there  arc  found  peo- 
ple of  all  diflPerent  colours  and  complex-, 
ions,  black,  white,  copper- coloured,  red^ 
brown,  olive,  and  yellow. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus,  has  nothing  of  the  philofophi- 
cal  or  political  caft,  any  more  than  of  tha 
rhetorical.  As  to  his  fpeeches,  they  are  but 
few,  for  a  reafon  before  mentioned  t  •  Not 

Vol.  IV.  3  I 

♦  Lib.  vii.  cap.  po* 

f  Page  430. — That  he  was  deficient  in  the  Rheto« 
rical  ftUc,  or  the  ftilc  of  debate  and  contention,  is  the 
j  udgment  of  the  HalicarnaiEan  j  {De  Thucydide  JudicU 
untf  cap.  23.)  '9  but  he  allows  him  every  other  virtue  of 
ftile.  Diodorus  Siculus  has  no  fpeeches  at  all  in  his 
hiftory ;  not  only  becaufe  his  hiftory  was  too  general^ 
more  general  ftill  than  that  of  Herodotus,  but,  I  be- 
lieve, for  another  reafon,  the  fame  for  which  there  ar^ 
no  fpeeches  in  our  modern  hiftories ;  namel/i  that  hcs 
was  incapable  of  compofing  them« 
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is  the  compofition  of  them  fo  rhetorical  as 
I  could  have  wiflied ;  for  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  ever  pradifed  that  ftile  much, 
either  in  writing  or  fpeaking,  I  therefore 
think,  that  the  ftile  of  his  fpeeches  is  in- 
ferior to  the  ftile  of  thofe  of  Thucydides, 
and  ftill  more  to  that  of  the  orations  of 
Demofthenes. 


The  dialed  Herodotus  writes  in  is,  as 
as  I  have  obferved,  the  Ionic ;  a  dialed, 
which  I  like  better  than  any  other  in  Greek, 
as  being  more  vocal  than  any  other,  and 
coming  nearer  to  the  language  of  Homer 
(which  I  hold  to  be  the  perfedion  of  the 
Greek  language,)  and  to  the  ancient  form 
of  language :  For,  1  believe,  that  there  has 
been  an  abbreviation  of  words  in  all 
languages  after  they  were  formed,  and 
particularly  a  contradion  of  vowels  ftand- 
ing  together,  and  of  fyllables ;  and  fome 
languages  have  been  in  that  way  made 
worfe,  (as  for  example  our  own),  and 
none  better.  I  likq  therefore  that  con- 
courfe  of  vowels,  which  the  Attic  wri- 
ters fliun  fo  much :  And  thofe  Homeric 
terminations  of  oicrx  and  vitn  I  like  very 
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much,  if  there  be  not  too  many  of  them 
V  together,  which  fometimes  happens  in  He- 
rodotus * ;  but  never  in  Homer.  He  has 
too  a  great  many  words  and  phrafes  pecu- 
liar to  the  diale£t  in  which  he  writes ;  of 
which  Henry  Stephen  and  Camerarius 
have  made  a  full  colleiStion,  very  ufeful  to 
the  young  Greek  fcholar.  Of  thefe  there 
are  many  to  be  found  in  Homer ;  but  I 
do  not  for  that  believe  them  to  be  poetical 
words,  but,  as  I  have  faid  f,  the  common 
language  of  the  lonians,  though  not  ufed 
in  the  Attic  dialed  |.     Befides  all  this,  he 

*  Sec  Herodotus,  lib.  iv,  cap.  22.  where  we  have 
the  following  words,  fpeaking  of  a  nation  he  calls  iv^- 
%mt,  conterminous  to  another  nation  he  calls  0v0-0-«yi- 

wt  uTt  Tctrt  •vufctt  xuTM  ivfKut. — Hcre  there  is  a  great 
deal  too  much  jingle ;  but  fuch  examples  are  very  rare. 
In  Homer,  we  have  only  two  fuch  rhymes  together, 
and  never  but  in  his  iimilies,  where  he  defcribes  fome 
very  pleafurable  objeft,  and  wants  to  make  his  verfe 
very  fweet  and  flowing ;  as  in  the  fimile  of  the  night* 
ingale,  in  the  Odyfley,  he  has  this  line, 

Aivt^fav  iy  viraA«i0'i  Kti6i^»fci9i^  ^vKivptvi* 
t  Page  427. 

t  I  rccolleft  a  paffagc  in  his  third  batik,  wkere,  I  ai^ 


\  / 
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ufes  many  of  thofe  figures  of  conftrudtion 
above  mentioned  *,  which,  though  they 
throw  the  ftile  quite  out  of  common  idiom, 
yet,  as  they  are  ufed  by  Herodotus,  create 
no  obfcurity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ferve 
very  often  to  make  the  ftile  more  peifpi- 
cuous  than  it  would  otherwife  be. 

/ 

\ 

He  ufes  too,  as  Homer  does,  frequent 
repetitions  of  the  fame  word,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  pronoun  auTo$,  by  which  he 
connedls  very  well  the  fenfe  of  his  long 
periods.  He  alfo  ufes  recapitulations,  as 
Homer  does,  which  gives  a  great  perfpi- 
cuity  to  his  narrative.  But,  thoughhe  u- 
fes  an  arrangement  of  words  artificial  e- 
nough,  he  has  not  thofe  violent  hyperba- 
tons  which  we  find  in  Homer,  and  which 


perfuadcd,  he  had  Homer  in  view.  It  is  where  Homer  dc- 
fcribes  Bellerophon  going  to  Lycia,  0f«y  9-t;y  «fev^o9<  ic%^. 
9^»i.  This  he  applies  to  the  confpirators  againft  the  Magi, 
when  they  went  to  attack  *them  in  their  palace.  But 
lie  has  not  ufed  the  fame  words ;  if  he  had  done  fo,  it 
would  have  b^en  poetry :  but  he  has  faid,  0f<ti  w^ 

t  Page  407, 
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are  very  proper  for  the  poetical  ftilcf  but 
not  for  profe.  Neither  are  the  parenthefes, 
with  which  he  diverfifies  his  ftile,  fo  long 
as  fome  of  Homer's.  And,  as  to  epithets, 
fimiles,  and  pi£turefque  defcriptions,  which 
are  the  proper  ornaments  of  the  poetical 
ftile,  aiid  by  which,  more  than  by  any 
thing  elfe,.  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  profe, 
he  has  nothing  at  all  of  the  kind. 

There  is,  however,  one  figure  of  com- 
pofition  which  Homer  has  ufed  very 
much,  and  in  which  Herodotus  has  imi- 
tated him  more  than  any  other  hiftorian  ; 
and  indeed,  it  is  the  diftinguifhing  cha- 
ra£teriftic  of  his  hiftorical  ftile,  and  makes 
his  hiftory,  as  the  HalicarnafEan  obferves*, 
as  beautiful  and  pleafant  to  read  as  any 
poem.  The  figure  I  mean  is  dialogue,  by 
which  he  has  made  his  compofition  in  fome 
fort  dramatical,  and  has  given  it  one  of 
the  chief  beauties  of  poetry,  the  imitation 
of  characters  and  manners,  though*,  as  I 

t  J)e  ^hucydide  JudUiutn,  cap.  sjj. 
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Ihavt  elfewhere  obferved  *,  it  be  one  rea- 
fon,  befides  the  ignorance  of  ancient  cuf- 
tom$  and  manners,  that  makes  the  modern 
reader,  not  acquainted  with  this  art  of 
writing  hiftory,  believe  the  dories  in  He-r 
rodotus  to  be  no  better  than  poetical  fic- 
tions. But  fuch  readers  fhould  coniider, 
that  this  is  the  moft  ancient  way  of  wri- 
ting hiftory ;  and  that  the  moft  authentic, 
as  well  as  the  moft  ancient  hiftory  in  the 
world,  is  written  as  much,  or  more  in  dia- 
logue than  the  Mtifes  of  Herodotus. 

To  quote  all  the  dialogues  in  Herodo- 
tus, would  be* to  tranfcribe  a  great  part  of 
his  hiftory :  I  fliall  therefore  mention  on- 
ly one  or  two  of  them,  by  way  of  exam- 
ple. In  the  very  beginning  of  his  hiftory, 
where  he  relates  the  ftory  of  Candaules, 
King  of  Lydia,  he  introduces  a  dialogue 
betwixt  him  and  his  favourite  Gyges,  by 
which  the  folly  of  the  King  is  better  fliown 
than  it  could  have  been  by  any  reflections 
of  the  author,  and  much  more  properly 

•  Vol.  m.  of  tliis  work,  p.  366.— Alfo  Vol.  IH.  of 
Aoc.  Metaph.  p.  148. 
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than  if  he  had  interrupted  his  narrative 
by  fuch  refledions.  And  the  dory  of  Pa- 
ris coming  with  Helen  to  Egypt,  with, 
what  paffed  betwixt  him  and  the  Egyptiaa 
King,  he  has  alfo  related  by  way  of  dia- 
logue ;  and  a  very  fine  dialogue  I  think 
it  is,  in  which  he  has  both  aggravated  the 
crime  of  Paris,  much  more  properly  thaa 
if  he  had  let  his  ftory  ftand  ftill  to  do  it, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  has  given  us  the 
charader  of  the  Egyptian  King,  which  is 
better  done  by  introducing  him  fpeak- 
ing,  than  by  any  dcfcription.  The  long-t 
eft  dialogue  in  Herodous,  and,  I  thin^ 
the  beft,  is  the  copvcrfation  betwixt  De- 
maratus,   the   exiled   Spartan   King,   and ' 

Xerxes  juft  come  from  the  review  of  his 
prodigious  forces :  For,  upon  the  one  fide, 
the  pride  and  infolence  of  a  young  mo- 
narch, who  had  armed  and  coUeded  to- 
gether a  great  part  of  the  human  race, 
and  had  covered  the  land  with  his  armies 
and  the  fea  with  his  fleets,  his  inexperience 
and  ignorance  of  liberty  and  its  effeds 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  fentiments 
naturally  thence  arifmg,  are  finely  fet 
forth;  On  the  other  hand,  the  wifdora. 
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the  experience,  and  the  knowledge  of  De- 
maratus,  particularly  of  that  of  which 
Xerxes  was  totally  ignorant,  I  mean  li* 
berty,  are  very  well  reprefented. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  Herodotus  has  with 
great  propriety  given  to  his  hiftory  one  of 
the  greateft  beauties,  as  1  have  obferved  *, 
of  writing,  and  has  diftinguifbed  his  flile 
of  hiftory  in  that  way  from  every  other 
hiftorical  ftile.  Nor  do  1  know  any  other 
hiftorian,  that  has  fo  much  as  attempted  to 
imitate  his  dialogue,  except  Thucydides, 
but  very  unfortunately  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Halicarnaffian  f. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  ftile  of  He- 
rodotus is  the  ihoft  agreeably  diverfified, 

•  Page  390.— 391. 

f  This  dialogue  of  Thucydides  is  in  the  fifth  book 
of  his  hiftory,  beginning  p.  400  of  Harry  Stephen's  c- 
dition,  and  is  continued  for  fevcral  pages,  being  Tcry 
much  longer  than  any  of  Herodotus ;  and  is  truly,  as 
the  HalicamaiEan  obferves,  departing  intirely  from  the 
hiftorical  ftile,  and  making  a  drama  inftead  of  a  hiftory. 
See  his  obfertations  upon  iti  De  ThucyiUde  Judicium^ 
cap.  38. 
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and, '  upon  the  whole,  the  moft  beautiful 
ftile  of  hiftory  that  ever  was  written. 

I  cannot  coriclude  this  eillogium  of  He-^ 
todotus,  without  obferving  what  the  Ha- 
licarnaffian  thinks  defefves  to  be  noticed 
in  every  hiftorian,  and  that  is  the  difpbfi- 
tion  and  chara£ter  of  the  writer ;  and  h^ 
ohferves,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  phi- 
lanthropy in  the  charaiJler  of  Herodotus^ 
delighting,  as  he  does,  in  the  faccefs  of 
the  good,  and  grieved  with  their  misfor- 
tunes. But  he  has  not  mentioned  one 
thing  in  his  character,  which  I  admire  ve- 
ry much^  that  he  is  a  religiouSi  hiftorian^ 
Ihowing  his  firm  belief,  not  only  that  ther<i 
is  a  God,  but  that  his  providence  dirciQ:s 
the  events,  of  human  life,  ais  well  as  th(* 
opefaiions  of  nature,  Who  has  not  this 
knowledge  of  divine  and  human  things 
\cannot  write  well  of  the  affairs  of*  men^ 
any  more  than  he  could  give  a  good'hifto- 
.ry  of  a  particular  nation^  without  knbw^ 
Ing  how  ihat  nation  is  governed  j  nor  catt[ 
,,he  promote  that  prime  virttie,  pietyy  withx 
out  which  no  other  virtue  can  be  perfe£l| 

Vol,  1Y.  3  K 
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nor  can  there  be  any  real  happinefs  among 
men*  To  recommend  this  virtue,  I  hold 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  hiftorian,  as  well  as 
of  poets  of  the  higher  kind^  fuch  as  the 
heroic  and  tragic  *.  1  therefore  intirely  dif- 


*  That  the  Gods  govern  the  affairs  of  men,  and  di« 
reA  the  events  of  human  life,  is  the  moral  of  the^  Ili^ 
ad>  Odyfley,  apd  \i£neid ;  about  which  fome  ^modern 
Critics  have  faid  fo  much  to  fo  little  purpofe.  And  as 
to  the  tragic  poets,  Euripides  commonly  concludes  his 
tragedies  in  this  manner  i 

* 

Ttff  y  mi*»nr0P  w^^f  *fv^f  h*t* 

See  what  1  have  further  faid  in  Volume  I.  of  Ancient 
Metaphyfics,  p.  498*  of  a  governing  providence  and 
a  prefent  Deity,  both  in  the  works  of  nature  and  the^ 
affairs  of  men.— -To  which  I  will  add  a  paflage 
from  Cicero,  where,  after  enumerating  feveral  things 
in  which  other  nations  excelled  his  countrymen,  he 
*adds,  *  oed  pietate  ac  religione  atque  hac  una  fapi- 
/  entia,  quod  Deorum  immortalium  numine  omnia  re- 
<  gi  gubcrnariquc  perfpeximus,  omnes  genres  nationet 

*  que  fupcravimus..' Oratio  de  Harufpicum  Refponfis 

And,  to  this  belief,  I  am  perfuacfed,  they  owed  cheiSf 
their  glory  and  the  conqueft  of  the,  world. 


•  ^ 
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approve  of  fuch  hiftorians  as  Tacitus  and 
bis  modern  imitators,  whb  either  fay  no- 
thing at  all  of  providence,  or,  what  is 
worfe,  profefs  to  believe  that  human  af- 
fairs are  governed  either'  by  blind  chance 
or  fatal  ncceflity*;  which  mull  p\it  an  end 
at  once  to  all  practical  piety,  as  much  as 
the  Epicurean  philofophy  did  of  old. 

Although  Herodotus  was  religious,  ve- 
ry religious,  yet  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  over  credulous  even  in  religi- 
ous matters.  The  ftory  told  him  by  the 
Chaldeans,  that  Jupiter  Belus  capie  down 
and  lay  upon  a  couch  prepared  for  him  in 


t  See  Tacitus's  Annalsy  lib,  vi.  chap.  22.  And  in 
his  book  De  Morihus  Germanorum^  cap.  46,  (peaking 
of  a  favage  people  in  Germany,  he  fays,  that  being 

<  Sccuri  adverfus  homines,  fecuri  advcrfus  Deos,  rem 

<  difficillimam  aflecuti  funt,  ut  illis  ne  voto  quidem  o- 
«  pus  fit.'  This  is  alTerting  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  man's 
Independency  upon  fuperior  beings,  even  if  thofe  beings' 
\vere  difpofed  to  middle  with  human  affairs,  which,  in 
the  paffage  above  quoted  from  the  annals^  he  fays,  it  was 
believed  by  many,  (and  among  thefe  I  number  himfelf,) 
that  they  did  not,  but   that  human  affairs,  were  go^ 

verned,  as  I  have  faid|  either  by  blind  chance  pr  hxi\ 
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his  temple  in  3,aby]pn,  awended  by  a  yro* 
man  confecrated  to  his  fervice*  he  fays  he 
does  not  believe,  though  he  was  told  ihe 
fame  ftory  by  the  Egyptian  priej^s  of  their 
Jupiter  in  Thebes  * :  And  it  is  evident^  that 
neither  did  he  believe  35¥hat  the  f?tme  E- 
gyptian  priefts  told  him,  of  two  wolves 
conducting  a  bliad-fplded  prieft  to  a  tem- 
ple of  Ceres,  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  fta- 
di^i  and  bringing  him  back  again  t* 

That  Herodotus  believed  in  dreams  and 
in  oracles,  is  no  doubt  true  :  And,  if  on 
th»t  account  he  is  to  be  reckoned  fuper- 
ftitious  and  credulous,  we  muft  make  the 
fame  charge  againft  the  whole  ancient 
world,  both  civilized  and  barbarous*  For 
my  own  part,  I  believe  that  even  now, 
in  thefe  degenerate  days»  though  not  fo  fre* 
quently  as  in  ancient  times,  there  is  fome- 
times,  upon  particular  occafions,  ^qd  for 
wife  and  good  purpofes,  a  commui>ication 
betwixt  our  piinds  find  fuperjor  intelliT 


f  l.ib.  i.  <:ap.  f .  w^  #• 
f  Lib«^.  cap.  ^.  «-•  fi* 
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gences  in  our  flecp  j  of  which  I  have  knowoi 
in  my  time  inftances^  not  only,  vouched  by 
moft  credible  teftimonies,  but  verified  by  e- 
vents  of  public  notoriety :  An3  I  have  not 
yet  learned,  that  the  ancient  Greek  oracles^ 
which  were  unjiverfally  underftood  to  be 
the  wifdom  of  the,  nation,  dii'efiting  them 
in  aU  their  affaks  of  motnenti  irere  fitre 
impofture  and  prieftcraft;  but,  em  the  con- 

trary»  I  heUeve^  a«  the  ancient  fatha^  of 
the  church  dids  that  they  proceeded  from 
fapefior  intelligencea,  whether  good  or  bad 
I  determitie  not,  but  which  were  allowed 
to  guide  the  councila  of  nien,  till  the  co* 
ming  of  our  Saviour  put  an  end  to  them* 
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^n  account  of  thefixle  and  manner  of  three 
other  Greek  hijlorians :  Firjly  of  Thucydi- 
dea  i^^bisjiile  is  profe^  but  made  harjh 
and  ohfcurey  by  the  affeSiation  of  fingu^ 
larity  \'^by  this  affeHation^  the  tafte  of 
other  arts  have  beenfpoiledy  as  nvell  as 
of  nvriting, — The  fecond  Greek  hiftorian 
mentioned  in  this  chapter^  is  Xenophon ; 
— A/V  fiile  perfeSlly  different ; — toojimple 
and  too  little  Jttic  *,-^more  of  the  fiile  of 
the  Socratic  dialogue  than  of  hiflory ;— ^- 
bounds  too  much  ivith  charaSiers  y—fome 
apology  for  that. — The  lafi  Greek  hiflori- 
an  mentioned  in  this  chapter^  is  Diodorus 
Siculus ; — in  file  much  inferior  to  either 
Herodotus  or  Xenophon^ — and  more  fill 
in  point  of  matter ; — his  account  qffome 
great  events  merefiSiions. — Other  Greek 
hiforians^  fuch  as  Dion  Caffius  and  Ap- 
pian,  have  ufed  the  fame  freedom  with 
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truth. -General  obfervations . — Of  the 
^reat  excellency  of  contemporary  hijlorians 
above  the  compilers  of  hi/lory. 


HAVING  been  fo  full  upon  Herodo- 
tus, who,  I  muft  confefs,  is  my  fa- 
vourite hiftorian,  being,  in  my  opinion^ 
the  mofl  inflrudive  as  well  as  the  mod 
pleafant  of  all  hiftorians,  I  will  be  very 
fhort  upon  the  fubjeft  of  other  three. 
Greek  hiftorians,  of  whom  I  am  to  treat 
in  this  chapter*  The  firft  of  them  isThu* 
cydides,  of  whofe  ftile  I  have  fpoken  at 
fome  length,  in  the  third  volume  (of  this 
work  *.     It  is,  as  the  Halicarnaflian  ob- 

ferves,  a  moft  extraodinary  ftile  of  hiftory, 
fuch  as  no  author  before  him  wrote,  nor 
has  any^fincer  Yet  it  is  profej  for  the 
words  are  not  poetical,  and  the  figures  of 
compofition  are  fuch  as  may  be  ufed  in 
profe  as  well  as  in  poetry :  But  there  are 
too  many  of  them,  and  fome  of  th^pi  too 
far  removed  from  common  fpeech  ;  nor  is 
there  enough  of  plain  work,  which  is  a  fault 

V 

% 

^  Cnap.  XI.  p.  198.  iffp€ 
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In  the  writing  art,  as  well  as  iti  any  othen 
H«  has  fhown,  more,  I  think,  than  any  o- 
thcr  author,  that  thofe  figures  of  wtirds^ 
by  which  the  ftile  is  diftinguiflied  from 
common  fpccch,  may  be  ufed  to  fuch  ex- 
cefV,  as  to  make  the  flile  harfli  and  un^ 
couth,  and<  not  at  all  natural  or  perfuafive : 
For  a  ftile  fb  laboured  and  fo  artificiaU 
does  not  difpofc  us  to  believe  the  truth  of* 
thefad:s  tclated;  and,  in  that  refpedt,  his 
ftile  is  exceedingly  different  from  that  oi 
Herodotus,  which  has  all  the  appearance 

of  truth  and  lincerity.  His  narrative, 
however,  is  intelligible  enough  to  a  good 
Grdek  fcholarj  but  in  his-  orations,  in 
which  he  abounds,  I  think,  more  than  any 
other  hiftorian,  his  arguments  are  fo  crowd- 
ed and' complicated  together^  that  they  are 
little  better  than*  a  riddle.  His  numbers 
too  are  harfh  and  uncouth,  and  his  caden- 
ces as  abrupt,  and  fuch  as  cheat  the  eaf 
almoft  as  much,  as  thofe  of  Tacitus*  In 
ihort,  he  is  a  moft'  ftriking  example  of  the 
danger  of  affecting  fingularity,  and  endea- 
VDUtingto  diftinguiih  one's  feif  in  that  way 
from  all  the  other  writers  before  you, 
which,  as  the  Hali^araairum  tells  us; .  was 
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Thucydides's  motive  for  writing  fo  extra- 
ordinary a  ftile  of  hiftory  * ;  and,  indeed^ 
it  is  the  way  by  which  the  tafte  of  all  the 
arts,  poetry  as  well  as  profe  writing,  paint- 
ing, ftatuary,  and  architecture,  has  been 
at  different  times  corrupted.  ,  Thucydidcs 
thought,  that,  if  he  wrote  a  plain  and  per- 
fpicuous  ftile,  it  would  not  be  new  and  An- 
gular j  he  therefore  laboured  to  make  it  ob- 
fcure,  that  is,  he  laboured  to  write  ill,  which 
is,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere  f,  one  of 
the  greateft  faults  that  any  ftile  can  have, 
and  which,  more  than  any  other,  offen^? 
the  judicious  reader. 

The  fecond  Greek  hiftorian  I  fhall  men- 
tion  in  this  chapter,  is  Xenophon,  whofe 
ftile  is  perfedly  different,  and  goes,  I  think, 
to  the  other  extreme ;  for  it  is  rather  too 
plain  and  fimple,  and  is  more  the  ftile  of 
the  Socratic  dialogue  than  of  hiftory.  His 
expedition  of  Cyrus  abounds  too  much 
with  charaders,  and  in  that  refpedt  is  too 

Vol.  IV.  3  L 

•  Dionyfius,,  De  Thucydide  Judicium^  cap.  24. 
f  Vol.  III.  lib.  ir.  chap.  10.  p.  182.  183. 
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like  to^  biography  *•     They  are  no  doubt 

very  inftrudilre  and  entertaining,  and  in 
fuch  a  work  as  The  life  of  Jgefilaus,  or  'The 

education  of  Cyrus  ^  are  very  proper:  But, 
in  a  piece  of  hiftory,  fuch  as  The  retreat 
of  the  10,000,  I  think  they  are  not  fo 
proper,  and  far  lefs  in  the  hiftory  of  a  na- 
tion. Even  in  the  hiftory  of  one  war  only, 
fuch  as  the  Peloponnefian,  Thucydides  has 
been  fo  judicious  as  not  to  introduce  them. 
But  Xenophon,  being  bred  in  the  fchool 
of  morals  under  Socrates,  has  adorned  e- 
litn  his  hiftory  with  charaSers  an'd  man- 
ners, which  he  appears  to  have  underftood 
perfedly  well* 

But,  in  defence  of  Xenophon,  may  be 
&id  what  cannot  be  faid  in  behalf  of  our 
modern  hiftorians,  that  the  Anabajis  was 
the  hiftory  of  the  greateft  event  of  the  life 
of  a  fingle  man ;  fo  that  it  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  kind  of  biography,  in  which  it 
was  very  proper  to  give  the  charadler  of 
Cyrus,  and  not  improper  to  give  alfo  the 
charafters  of  fome  of  the  principal  perfons 
concerned  with  him  in  that  expedition; 
whereas,    in  his   Hellenicd^    or  biflory  of 

*  Page  397.  of  this  Volume. 
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Greece^  it  would  have  been  improper;  and 
accordingly  he  has  not  done  it. 

The  laft  Greek  hiftorian  I  fhall  mention 
in  this  chapter,  is  Diodorus  Siculus,  whofe 
ftile  certainly  deferves  the  eulogium  that 
Photius  gives  it,  of  not  being  too  Attic. 
But,  I  think,  it  is  too  little  Attic,  by  which 

1  mean  that  it  is  too  little  ornamented,  and 
too  like  to  common  fpeech:  And,  chough 

it  have  a  great  deal   of  the   fimplicity  of 

Xenbphon,  it  has  not  his  fweetnefs,  nor 

thofe  Attic  graces,  which  abound  in  his 

ftile.  ': 

As  to  his  matter^  though  his  plan  be  more 
comprehenfive  than  that  of  Herodotus, 
he  is  more  inferior,  both  to  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon,  in  the  matter  than  in  point  of 
Jiile.  And  he  appears  to  me  to  have  had 
a  worfe  affedation  than  that  of  Thucydi-  ^ 
des,  which  was  to  diftinguifli  himfelf  from 
the  authors  that  had  written  before  him 
in  the  relation  of  fadts,  fo  as  to  appear 
quite  new  and  original  in  that  reiped:. 
This  miift  be  evident  to  every  man,  who 
i:pmpares  his  hiftory  of  Xerxes's  invafioa 
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of  Greece,  with  the  fame  hiftory  given  us 
by  Herodotus ;  and,  particularly,  his  de- 
fcription  of  the  two  fea  fights  at  Arte- 
mifium,  of  the  battle  of  Plataea,  but,  a- 
bove  all,  of  the  famous  adion  at  Thermo- 
pylae, of  which  he  has  made  a  moft  ro- 
mantic ftory,  by  telling  us,  that  the  Spar* 
tans,  in  the  night  time,  penetrated  into 
the  Perfian  camp,  and  got  even  to  the  tent 
of  Xerxes,  where  they  killed  every  body 
except  Xerxes  himfelf ;  and  then,  the  day 
breaking,  the  whole  Pcifian  army  was  a- 
larmed,  and  furrounding  the  Greeks,  cut 
them  to  pieces  in  the  middle  of  the  camp. 
This  is  a  fidion,  which,  though  it  had 
been  more  credible  in  itfelf,  never  could 
have  paffed  for  truth  at  the  time,  or  near 
the  time,  when  the  ad:ion  at  Thermopylae 
happened ;  becaufe  the  monument  of  the 
Spartans  that  fell  there,  was  then  ftanding 
upon  a  little  rifing  ground,  in  the  narrow- 
eft  part  of  the  pafs,  near  to  the  wall 
which  the  Perfians  demolifhed,  and  turn- 
bled  the  ruins  of  it  upon  the  Greeks  *. 

% 

Jf  Hcrodotusi  lib.  vii.  cap.  223.  225. 
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And  he  has  given  us  a  hiftory  of  The  r^- 
treat  of  the  10,000,  very  different  from 
the  account  given  by  Xenophon,  who  was 
one  of  the  commanders  of  that  retreat. 

Nor  is  Diodorus  Sictilus  the  only  ancient 
author,  whb  has  indulged  himfelf  in  the 
pleaftire  of  telling  wonderful  ftories  at  the 
expence  of  truth.     Dion  Caffius  has  given 

us  a  defcription  of  Caefar's  battle  with  A- 
rioviftus,  very  different  from  that  which 
Caefar  himfelf  has  given,  yet  not  fo  dif- 
ferent as  a  late  editor  and  tranflator  of  this 
author  has  made  it.  The  name  of  this 
editor  is  Samuel  Reimerus,  Who  has  pu- 
blifhed  an  edition  of  Dion  Caffius  in  fo- 
lio at  Hamburgh,  in  1750,  but,  like  fe- 
veral  of  the  late  German  editors,  appears 
not  to  have  underflood  the  language  of  his 
author:  For  he  has  made  this  author  -de- 
fcribe  the  Romans  as  doing  a  thing  in  this 
battle,  which  they  certainly  did  not  do, 
and  which,  indeed,  it  is  impoffible  to  fup- 
pofe  that  they  could  have  done.  They 
came  on,  fays  he,  to  the  attack  before  they 
were  in  perfe£t  order,  and  with  fuch  velo- 
city, that  they  deprived  the  barbarians  of 
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the  ufe  of  their  darts>  in  which  they  con- 
fided fo  much,  and  even  of  their  long 
fwords ;  fo  that  they  were  obliged  imme- 
diately  to  take  to  their  ftiort  fwords  or 
daggers.  Now,  it  is  evident,  both  from 
the  words  of  this  particular  paflage,  and 
from  Dion's  whole  narrative  of  the  battle, 
as  well  as  from  Caefar's  account  of  it,  that  it 
was  the  Germans  who  came  on  in  this  barba- 
rous  and  diforderly  manner,  not  the  Romans; 
and  they  made  the*attack  with  fuch  velocity, 
(fo  great,  that  I  (hould  not  have  believed 
it  was  poffible,  if  it  had  been  related  by  a- 
ny  other  author  than  Julius  himfelf),  that 
the  Romans  |n  a  fajr  field,  not  furprifed, 
buty  on  thf  contrary,  prepared  to  receive 
the  enemy,  to  whom  they  had  offered 
battle  fome  days  before,  and  to  whofe 
camp  they  advanced  that  very  day  in  or- 
der of  battle*  loft  the  ufe  of  ihtir  pilum^ 
a  weapon  to  which,  as  Dion  f^ys,  they 
trufted  very  much.  And  indeed  they  had 
good  reafpn :  For  it  was  the  beft  miffivp 
that  ever  was  ufed  by  heavy-armed  men, 
at  leaft  fince  the  heroic  times  j  to  which 
they  owed,  in  a  great  meafure,  their  vic- 
tory over  the  Hclv^tii^  ac<:ording  to  the 
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account  Caefar  has  given  us  of  that  battle ; 
with  which,  in  another  defcribed  by  Cae- 
far, they  killed  the  whole  firft  rank  of  the 
Gauls ;  and  with  which,  as  Livy  tell  us, 
they  killed  even  elephants.  But  this  is 
an  error,  not  of  Dion  Caffius,  but  of  his 
editor  and  tranflator,  who  has  plainly  af- 
cribed  to  the  Romans,  what  Dion  has  faid 
of  the  Barbarians :  But  it  is  the  error  of 
the  author  to  make  the  Germans  not  at- 
tack in  a  phalanx^  as  Julius  Caefar  faid 
they  did;  but,  after  they  were  beat  and 
were  going  off,  then  to  form  different 
phalanxes  of  about  300  men  each,  which 
ftood  like  fo  many  towers,  with  the  men 
fo  clofely  joined  together  that  they  did 
not  fall  when  they  were  killed  by  the 
Romans ;  which  no  doubt  is  told  as  a  cir- 
cumftance  of  wonder,  and,  I  believe,  was 
the  reafon  for  contriving  thofe  ftrange  tow- 
er-like phalanxes,  Dion  is  the  lefs  to  be 
excufed  for  fuch  fidions,  that  he  muft 
have  feen,  or  had  an  opportunity  of  fee- 
ing, Julius  Ceafar's  own  account-  of  the 
battle.  As  he  is  very  fond  of  fpeech-ma- 
king,  as  well  as  of  fuch  romantic  defcrip- 


I 
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tion$)  he  has  given  us  a  fpeech  of  Julius 
Caefar^  which  was  certainly  made  before 
this  battle,  and  indeed  was  very  necef- 
fary  in  order  to  animate  his  men,  who 
were  fo  much  difcouraged  by  the  frightful 
accounts  they  had  heard  of  Arioviftus  and 
his  Germans,  that  he  was  in  hazard  of 
Jbeing  deferied  by  them.  This  fpeech  in 
Dion  is  among  the  longeft  we  have  in 
hiftory,  confifting  of  near  feVen  columns 
in  folio,  as  it  is  printed  in  the  edition  a- 
bove  mentioned  ;  whereas  the  fpeech  real- 
ly made  is,  as  Caefar  has  given  it  us,  a 
fhort  fpeech,  but  very  much  more  to  the 
purpofe  than  the  long  one  of  D^on.  And 
he  has  not  given  us  at  all  what  .pafled  in 
the  conference  betwixt  Julius  and  Ario- 
viftus, though  he  has  told  us  in  general, 
that  there  was  fach  a  conference ;  where- 
as, Caefar  has  related  at  fome  length,  what 
pafled  on  both  fides,  from  which  we  learn, 
what  the  pretenfions  were,  both  of  the 
Romans  and  of  Arioviftus,  and  by  what 
reafons  they  were  fupported;  which,  I 
think,  it  was  of  importance  that  the  reader 
fliould  know :  And  it  is  no  doubt  the  bufi- 
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nefs  of  an  hiftorian  to  relate  the  caufes 
and  reafons  of  a  war,  as  well  as  the  events 
of  it. 

His  account  of  the  battle  of  Pharfalia 
is  ftill  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  A- 
rioviftus's  battle.  Caefar's  defcription  of 
this  decifive  adlion  betwixt  him  and  Pom- 
pey  is  the  beft  I  ever  read  of  any  battle ; 
but  Dion  thought  it  below  him  to  copy  it^' 
and  has  given  us  a  battle  of  l^is  own,  very- 
different  indeed  from  that  of  Julius.  In 
the  firft  place,  he  has  endeavoured  to  make 
a  pathetic^ragedy  of  it,  by  telling  us,  that 
the  legions,  before  they  engaged,  flood  fa- 
cing one  another  for  feme  time,  deeply 
affeded  with  the  thought  that  Romans 
were  to  fight  againft  Romans,  fons  with 
their  fathers,  brothers  with  brothers,  and 
friends  with  friends;  and  could  not  be 
perfuaded  to  advance  to  the  charge,  even 
by  the  fignals  of  battle  given  by  the  gene-  ' 
rals,  but  Continued  ftill  to  ftand  motionlefs, 
and,  he  adds,  weeping  and  lamenting;  nci- ' 
therdid  they  begin  the  engagement,  till 

.  Vol.  IV.  3  M 
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the  foreign  auxiliaries  fhowed  them  the 
way.  Now,  this  is  not  only  a  fidtion,  but 
an  abfurd  and  incredible  fidion ;  for  it  is 
certain,  that  men  fight  with  more  anirifiofi- 
ty  in  civil  than  in  foreign  wars  ;  and  it  was 
particularly  fo  in  ihefe  civil  wars  among  the  * 
Romans,  called  by  Lucan  Bella  plufquam  ci- 
n/ilia }  an  expreffion,  which,  if  it  has  any 
good  meaning,  muft  denote  that  thefe  wars 
,  were  fiercer,  and  carried  on  with  rnqre  ani- 
ixiofity  than  even  civil  wars  commonly  are. 
Thai  there  was  no  baqkwardnefs,  at  Icafk 
in  Caefar's  army,  but,,  on  the  contrary, 
the  greatefl  keennefs  to  fight,  is  evident 
from  the  flory  he  tells  us  of  Crailinus  the 
centurion,  which  nobody  can  believe  to  be 
^  lye.  2^/k,  In  the  dcfcription  of  the  battle 
he  is  as  circumflantial  as  any  poet:  But  his 
circumflances  are  not  fo  well  ehofcn  as 
thofe  of  Homer's  battles  j  for  they  are  trivi- 
al and  common  to  all  battles,  fuch  as  thefe; 
— *  Some  were  flying,  fome  purfuing;  fomc 
'  were  vanquifhed,  fome  Were  victorious; 

*  fome  were  wounded,  and  fome  killed  thofe 

*  that  wounded  them:'  And  the  only  remark- 
able circumflanee  he  mentions,  but  which  I 
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think  i ncredible,  is,  that  fome,  who  Were  kill- 
ed by  their  friends  and  relations,  did,  when 
they  were  dying,  fend,  in  the  middle  of  the 
battle,  their  laft  commands  to  their  friends 
and  families  at  home,  by  thofe  who  had 
killed  them.  And,  Iqfi^y^  he  has  omitted 
to  relate  that  order  and  difpofiiion  of  the 
battle,  by  which  Julius  gained  the  victo- 
ry; 1  mean  the  drafting  out  of  his  third 
line  fix  cohorts,  and  making  of  them  a 
fourth  line,  which,  upon  a  fignal  given, 
attacked  Pompcy's  cavalry,  in  which  be 
was  much  fuperior  to  Caefar;  and,  accor- 
dingly, they  had  got  the  better  of  Caefar's 
cavalry,  when  thefe  fix  cohorts  fell  upon 
them,  and,  as  Pompey  had  negledked  to 
provide  a  corps  de  referve  of  infantry  to 
fupport  them,  drove  them  off  the  field ; 
then  cut  to  pieces  Pompey's  archers  and 
{lingers;  and,  laft  of  all,  flanked  and  fur- 
rounded  Pompey *s  legions,  who  were  ftill 
making  a  ftaut  refiftance,  though  Pompey, 
by  fooliflily^as  I  think,  altering  the  Roman 
method  of  running  on  to  the  attack,  and 
making  his  men  ftand  motionlefs  in  the  line 
to  receive  the  enemies  charge,  had  done  a 
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great  deal  to  damp  their  fpirit  and  refolu- 
tion,  as  well  as  to  leflen  the  force  of  their 
fpears,  which  muft  have  been  thrown  with 
much  greater  force  when  they  were  run- 
ning, than  when  they  were  Handing  ftill. 
This,  battle,  therefore,  Caefar  did  not 
gain,  as  he  modeftly  fays  he  gained  the 
inoft  of  his  battles,  *  by  the  valour  of  his 
*  loldiers,'  but  by  his  own  conduifi,  and  his 
fuperiority  in  genius  and  military  fkill  to 
his  antagonift  Pompey.  In  one  particular, 
however,  he  gives  great  praife  to  his  fol- 
diers  even  in  this  battle ;  for.  he  fays,  that 
they,  perceiving  Pompey'i  foldiers  did  not 
advance  to  meet  them,  flopped  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  courfe,  and  took  Breath,  not 
by  any  command  from  him,  which  there 
was  no  time  to  give,  but  taught,  as  he  fays, 
by  their  great  experience  in  war  j  the  con- 
fequence  of  which  was,  that  Pompey's  de*- 
fign,  of  taking  them  breathlefs  and  ex- 
haufted  by  fo  long  a  courfe,  was  not  only 
difappointed,  but  turned  againft  him.   . 

Appian,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Roman  ci'- 
vil  wars,  has  given  us  much  the  fame  ac^ 
count  of  this  battle,  but  not  cjuite  fo  poe* 
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tical,  nor  fo  much  loaded  with  circum- 
flances,  and  in  much  better  language,  as  he 
lived  in  a  better  age,  and  is  a  much  more 
elegant  writer  than  Dion,  who,  I  think, 
is^ among  the  worft  writers  of  later  times ; 
and  there  is  hardly  any  fo  bad,  till  we  come 
down  to  the  decline  of  the  Greek  empire, 
when  they  wrote  a  language  that  was  nei- 
ther Greek  nor  Latin,  but  a  mixture  of 
both,  and  hardly  intelligible.  .But  he  has 
a  defcription  of  another  battle,  viz.  the 
battle  of  Zama,  which  1  think  more  extra- 
vagant and  ridiculous  than  any  thing^to  be 
found  even  in  Dion  Caffius :  For  he  has 
made  quite  a  Homeric  battle  of  it,  the  ge- 
nerals, as  he  tells  us,  fighting  hand  to 
hand  with  one  another,  Hannibal  firft  with 
Scipio,  whom  he  wounded  and  difmount- 
ed,  and  then  with  Mafmifla  the  Numidian 
King :  And  he  has  omitted  to  tell  us,  as 
Dion  has  done!  in  the  defcription  of  the 
battle  of  Pharfalia,  how  the  vidlory  was 
gained ;  namely,  by  Scipio's  fuperiority 
in  horfe,  of  which  Polybius,  the  moft  ju- 
dicious and  authentic  hiftorian,  has  taken 
care  tq  inform  us. 
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And  here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that 
almoft  all  thefe  later  hiftorians  among^  the 
ancients,  as  well  as  Dion  Calfius  and  Ap- 
plan,  have  made  their  hiflories  rather  rhe- 
torical and  poetical  exercifes,  than  authen- 
tic narratives,  and  have '  ftudied  more  to 
amufe  and  furprife  their  readers,  than  to 
inftrud  them  in  the  truth  of  fafks. 

I  will  fay  nothing  at  prefent  of  modern 
faiftories,  but  will  refer  them  to  the  con- 
clufion  of  what  I  have  further  to  add  up- 
on the  fubje£t  of  the  Aile  of  hiftory.  I 
conclude  therefore  this  chapter  and  this  yo* 
lume,  with  obferving  in  general,  that  the 

works  of  fuch  hiftorians  as  Julius  Caefat 
and  Xenopfaon,  who  were  not  only  con- 
temporary with  the  fads  they  relate,  but 
were  principal  adors'  in  them,  or  of  fuch 
an  author  as  Herodotus,  who  lived  in  the 
next  age  after  that  great  event  of  Xerxes's 
invafion  of  Greece,  and  converfed,  as  he 
tells  us,  with  men  who  lived  at  that  time, 
are  of  much  greater  value  to  a  man  who 
does  not  read  merely  for  amufement  but 
is  fludious  of  truth,  than  any  compilementt 
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that  had  written  before ;  for  we  arc  not 
only  more  aflured  of  the  fads  related  by 
the  contemporary  hiftorians,  but  we  learn 
what,  I  think,  is  of  more  value,  the  arts, 
manners,  and  opinions,  of  the  age,  which 
are  almoft  wholly  loft  in  our  modern  com.- 
prlements  of  hiftory. 

The  next  volume  will  begin  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  hiftorians,  Greek  and  Latin, 
who  have  written  the  hiftory  of  the  great- 
eft  empire,  and  of  the  longeft  duration, 
that  ever  was  in  the  world ;  I  mean  the 
Roman  empire:  After  which,  I  will  make 
fome  obfervations  upon  our  modern  hifto- 
rians ;  and  then  I  will  proceed,  according 
to  the  method  I  have  laid  down,  to  treat 
cf  the  didadiic,  the  rhetorical,  and  the  po- 
etical ftiles,  with  which,  and  fome  genera! 
obfervations  upon  the  utility  of  ancient 
learning,  I  will  conclude  this  work.  Of 
THE  Origin  and  Progress  of  Lan- 
guage* 
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